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MOST SACRED 
M AE S FF 


CHARLES 


SECOND. 


z2xae UGUSTUS CASAR will be ever glo. 
ge riows, for leaving ROME a City of 
Marble, which HE found ignobly built. 
TITUS, TRAJ]AN, ADRIAN are 
Eternized for prattiſing all liberall SCLENCCES. 
HENRY le GRAND, Your Heroick MATER- 
NAL Grand-Father , deſigned axwell PALACES 
as BATTELS, with Hu own Hand. «And Your 
eM AFEST Y, without doubt, will be no leſs Glorious to 
future Ages; for Your Delight in ARCHIT EC- 
7 URE, Eſteem of ARTS,and Knowledge in DE- | 
SIGNE, which muſt be confeſſed ſo great, as, no 
A PRINCE. 


WEI nadie. ad Kats a. beta. tines 
jt ne On" I 
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Tus EvyisTLE 


PRINCE, now living, underſtands a DRAWING 
more K nowingly : Not of ARCHIT ECT URE Ci- 
vill only, but That that conduceth to make Y our EM- 
PTRE boundleſs, as the Other Your FAME im. 
mortall, Military and Maritime alſo. T hw I deliver in 
the Simplicity of TRUTH , from Experience, by 
Your eM AFESTIES Royal Encouragement of 
late. 

ARTAXERXES being preſented with a Diſh 
of puddle W ater , favourably took the ſame. It was 
all a Peaſant could give. A Diſcourſe of an An- 
TIQUITY, more puddled, through Oblivion, than that 
W ater,#, with moſt ſubmiſsive Reverence,laid proſtrate 
at the Footſlool of Your Imperiall MERCY- 
SEATE. It # all a Country-Man can tender, 
ARTAXERXES received hu Offering candidly . 
and my Preſumption deſpaires not of as gracious Ac. 
ceptance from Your more AUGUST Clemency, 

SToxe-HenG REsToORrED , having lately recei- 
ved fome oppofetion, Appeales, GREAT SIR, to 
Your ſacred Taxons for JusTics. The PAR- 
TIES intereſſed, are the Ancient ROMANS, and 
the DANES of Old. Their Apvocarzs, Your 
late Archite& Generall; and one of your now Do- 
ctors in Phyfick. The W 1tNEsses , Architector 
nicall Examples, Cuſtomes, Precepts. And, what tran- 
ſends All, Your MajzsT1ts Knowledge of the An- 
TIQUITY , by an Ocular View ; which, out of Your 
Royal Afﬀection to Works of that Kind, You daigned 
to adventnre to look upon, with farr farr more peril, 
than 


A... 


DzDvicaTtToxry, 


than ALEXANDER te GREAT underwent , 
in travelling to the remote LYBIA, to behold the 
Oracle of JueirzR CnaM-Mon there. 

Your Architect conceived Srowt-Hewa to be a 
TEMPLE Dedicated to the Govs : when SOV E- 
RAIGNTY, though to Ibor- Deities, fpaxed no 
TIME, nw LABOUK , no COST, to make 1a- 
cred STRUCTURES famous. Your Phyſician dream- 
eth it a PLACE for ELECTION of KINGS : when 


all Your Juſt and Righttull PREDECESSORS, of 


what RACE or STOCK ſoever , ance BRITAIN 
known ; have hela DOMINION over thi 
1$SLAND, by unqueſtionable and indubitate RIGHT 
of SUCCESSION: in no Age by popular and tumul- 
fUAYY Clamour. ; | 

It's probable, Your MAJESTY will apprehend, I 
have beſtowed too much Study in returning an anſwer ; 
whereunto in greateſt humility I ſubmit. But, ſee 
ing KINGS bear by others Ears, and that it is 
worſe than Sacrilege to poſſeſs them with any thing, 
ſaving what's True and Jult ; I have, that Your MA- 
FESTT may be truly informed, been the more diligent 
to conſult the moſt Auuthentique Authors, that tn a 
Scrutiny of this Nature ought to be conſulted with. 
Þ»y which Sedulity alſo, many things of ARCHITEC- 
TURE, and HISTORY depending thereon ; many ME- 
MORIALLS. of RENOWN , and RITES relating to 
them, though not New unto Your MAFESTY, will, 
under Your moſt AUSPICIOUS GOVERNMENT , be 
made New unto Your PEOPLE. 


The 
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Tus Evrrsrus, Og 


The BLESSING of GOD, that gives all 
BLESSINGS, powre down abundantly , beyond what 
can be aikt, or thought . BEATITUDES to Infinicy 
pon Y our BLESSED MATESTT: And grant, YOU, 
and Your ROYALL PROGENY Happily , 'Peaceably, 
Viftoxiouſly to RAIGNE over us, and-our children, 
evermore , till the WORLD it ſelf be no more. LIVE 
eternally CHARLES the GOOD. 


\ 


DREAD S$SIR, 


YOUR SACRED MAJESTIES 
Ever moſt lowly, 
Ever moſt Loyall 


SubjeR and Vaſlall, 


FOHN WEBB. 


Butleigh 
259 May, 1664. 
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pe. Aving, when CHORE A GIGANTU M firſt came tg 

P my fight in Manuſcript , communicared the [ſame 

unto ſome Friends of mine , who ſeemed much to 

know the Author of it, Dr. Charlton ; and deſired 

' their advice , whether 'I was concerned to Reply 

thereunto, or not 3 and being by them told , that 

inregard it was but a capritcious conceit, it could make no impreſ- 

fion in the breaſts of judicious men, I might very well deſiſt; I ac- 

uieſc'd in their Opinions. But ſeeing 1t ſince come forth in pub+ 

lick, and upon a ſecond peruſal finding, that it more reflets upon 

Mr. inigo Jones, than at firſt reading it but tranſitorily, I concei- 

ved it Jid 3 Ireſolved with my ſelf to.conſult ſeriow matters to 

morrow, and caſt away the mean time in examining the validity of 
this Do@or's pretenfions towards the diſcovery of Stove-Heng... 

Of the cauſes which induced Mankind to ere Monuments , 

wherby to perpetuate their memories to poſterity, I ſhall not inſiſt ; 

for what's vulgarly known is commonly deſpiſed, and therefore I 

will not trouble you therewith. What progreſs nevertheleſs, theſe 

memorials of Fame have had in the courſe of Time, I ſhall not much 

ſcruple' briefly to touch upon. That they were in uſe before the 

Flood we have from Joſiphur in his Antiquities of the Fewsz and 

how the Deſcendents from 4dam,having underſtood that the World 

would be: deſtroyed by two waies, Waterand Fire; (becauſe what 


they/had.learned of their Anceſtors concerning / the courſe of the 
B Heavens 


Stone-Heng a Roman-Work 


Heavens and Cca&leſtial Bodies ſhould be derived to poſterity) made 
two Pillars, one of bart Brick, the other of crude Earth, and on 
either of them engraved whatever they knew ; to the end that the 
deftruGion by Fire ſucceeding, the Pillar of Bricks might contimac 
emire: and on the contrary, the Water happening, 2s was in the 
time of Noab, the orher might remain 5 which he eels ns was to be 
fern in 8y5rie in his age. The next work which vf this fort we 
meetwith, and which { confidering that infancy of Time) not lonp 
after the re-creation of mankind we find recorded, is the Torwer 
of Bzbyf{or, a ſtrufture of one pile likewiſe, let the dineniions be 
what they might 3 and from hence, and in imitation of theſe exam- 
ples, the next and ſucceeding Generations,as they afterwards made 
Removes, and ſettled new Colonies, did in all Countries where they 
came , as we read in Stories as well ſacred as not, erect on divers 


occaGons Monuments conſiſting ofone,or more, rude and unwrought 


ſtones , ſome in one form, ſome in another; knowing no better , 
until Ambition , Conqueſt, Riches, Arts, and Sciences direted 
them to others more magnificent and ſtately, 

The Babgtonians and Aſſgrians were the firſt Imovators, and 
the firſt that, by improving their Plantations , whilſt the reſt of 
the world wandered elſewhere, arrived at greatneſs ; which great- 
neſs made them diſdain the manners of their Fore-fathers, and a- 
ſpire by ſtupendious and 7 ww, ger buildings, Statues, Relieves, 
and what not, that might breed admiration in poſterity 2 to eter- 
nize their memories unto future times. 

The Z#gyptians, who, though for many Centuries of years , they 
imitated the ancient cuſtomin their Pyramids, Obilifques, and the 
like, with Hieroglyphical engravements; yet nevertheleſs having 
attained at length co the perteftion of Learning, and full know- 
ledge in all Arts and Sciences, introduced a new and ſtrange kind 
of monumental magnificence, and of all that ever were the moſt 
noble, in mine opinion, and majeſtical., When the Father of the 


Family was dead, his Relations embalmed his Corps, and after 


ſeventy daies, having with Salt and Nitre,Spices and other Drugs 
totally conſumed and dryed up the fleſh thereof, ſo that nothing but 
ſkin and bone was left, carried it forth with all Funeral pomp, aad 
at length returned it into a Gallery of a vaſt length, purpoſely made 
for the ſame end, and therein on a ſtately Pedeſtal ſolemnly ſet ir 
up 3 whereby from Father to Son for many ſeries of Generations 
they could behold their dead Anceſtors in true reſemblance as liv- 
ing, and read their aftions in Peace and War, their Honours and 
Offices in the Srate engraven on the Pedeſtals whereon they ſtood. 
Thus what the Fathers in barbarous times knew not otherwiſe, 
than by a rude ſtone or two, or a ſolid Pile at moſt to exprels, the 
Off-ſpring once becomecivilized, heightned to the amazement of 
all ſucceeding Generations. 

TheGreeks, who weretheir Apes,(as may be ſaid ) and who, un- 
till Phorozens his reign, were asrudeand ſavage asever the Bri- 
tains or Dames were; afterthat Daraws from Ag ypt came a 
them, and that they were made acquainted with the Cuſtoms of this 
Country, and others m fia , into which divers of themtravelled 
afterwards 3 having as ambitious minds as the # gyptiens, or what+ 

ever 
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ever other Nations had , laid the ancient manner afide alfo, and 
drew from forreign examples another mode, and what the want of 
ſpices, perfumes, and immenſe whalth forbad them to undertake, 
ſupplyed with their abundance of Braſs, Marble, and Stones of 
price, whereupon they made Statues by the life, in memory of their 
Progenitors and famous 'men at the publick charge; and fetting 
them up in neeches in the moſt frequented places of their Citics, 0- 
penly expoſed them to the view of all : ſomerimes they placed 
them on Pedeſtals;z and ſometimes, as tt having a mind to tetatn 
ſome ſmack of the firſt received way, erected them oa Columns or 
Pillars likewiſe; that their Childrens Children in their Generati - 
ons contemplating them, might emulate their vertues; and ſtrive 
to attain unto the ſame honours. And from hence eſpecially Greece 
afterwards became ſo renowned ; for that, the ſucceſſion ſcorning 
to come (hott of their Predeceflors, purſued them in vertue, valour 
and wiſdom, and hating and contemaing luxury, pride and excefs, 
baniſhed all vice, and vicious attions from among them. This was 
the firſt intended, and is the true uſe of Statues, and Monumentsof 
Antiquity. 

The Kowans, whoſz Anceſtors grown great in power and Arts, 
had long before their coming out of Afiz rejetted the old uſage, 
being very ſuperſtitious, did from their firſt original commemorate 
their ations to poſterity by the dedication of Temples, and plas 
ces ſacred tov the Godsz and though this way both in peace and 
war continued with them , even ill the fatal aad final period of 
their Empires becoming acquainted — the ſubduing of 
ſome Towns in Magre Greria, Eyraceſe eſpecially , with the cus 
ſtoms and magnificence of the Greeks, they grew emulous of their 
waies, for perpetuation of their memories: But wanting as 
wealth and eaſurefrom Wars, inſtead of coſtlier materials of Braſs, 
and Marble, made the heads of their Anceſtors, reprelenting rhe 
life from the ſhoulders upwards, in wax vnly. Theſe then within their 
private Chappelsand Oratories they ſet up in otder, and when any 
of that Race and Family deceaſed, carried them inthe folemnity of 
their publick Funerals; whereat, as any man of eminency died, & 
goodly train of all thoſe living of the ſame Houle were [een, toge- 
ther with the figures of their Progenitors, marching rank by rank 
in due equipage according to their ſeveral deſcents; ſo that all liy= 
ing and dead of that Progeny, performed at once their laſt duties tg 
their Kinſman. Andover each of theſe Heads within the places a4 
foreſaid were Inſcriptions fixed, containmg their ſtile, dignity; and 
honours, and by what valotous exploits in War, andnetable ſervyis 
ces in Peace they had atchieved them. And hence it was that ag. #3 
wylins Lepidws, who had been (ix times choſeh Prince of the Senare, 
told his Sons upon his death-bed, that it was not exceſſive wealth, 
but a glorious ſhew of many Statuts, and Inſcriptions, which nobi- 
licated the memory of famous Citizens, Furthermore, beſides the 
aforeſaid repreſentations, the gates and eattances to their houſes 
were adorned with the ſpoils taken from their enemies, which were 
Sacroſan@# and by Law not tobe pulled down by the Purchafer,up- 
on any ſale made or alictativn of the Houſe. And this was dohe by 
them as an incitement, and {pur to vertue alſo; for, with yr 
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face could that man enter into his Houſe, that in heart and cou- 
-rage was not anſwerable to his Fore-fathers. Beſides, as Riches after 


and Sciences cacreaſed, they had another manner of way to perpe- 
-tuate their fame, by ſetting up within their Halls and ſtately Atria, 
Shields and Compartiments of Braſs, with faces of Silver in them, 
-not ſo much reſpefing whether they reſembled juſtly the life, as 
that by them their Families might become illuſtrious. To theſe 
ſucceeded Statues on Horſe-back, ſumptuous Pallaces, magnificent 
Manſolea, and ſtupendious works of all kinds, until by the Con- 
queſt of the World, Wealth brought in Pride, Pride Riot, Riot neg- 
le& of Government; that, Rebellion, Rebellion Sacriledge, Sacri- 
ledge Ruine. 

W hich Ruine being attended with a general coufuſion of all things 
throughout the Univerſe , and the ſubverſion and alteration of all 
the known Kingdoms and Provinces therein , was ſo much the 
more diſmal and calamitous ', by how much the rage of fierce and 
barbarous Nations wholly contributed thereto 3 which having nei- 
ther regard unto God nor man, with fire and ſword deſtroyed all 
beforethem , ſparing nor ' things ſacred nor prophane. Behold 
here the vanity and frailty of humane aftions,and how mankind de- 
ceives it felf ! Thoſe , that by the utmoſt wit of man, raiſed of 
the moſt durable materials, at moſt, exceflive charges, the moſt 
prodigious Monuments, and thereby thought moſt to eternize 
themſelves, are moſt deluded, and in manner moſt forgotten. For 
that, what through the fury of Barbarians at firſt, what the malignit 
oftime afterwards,moſt of thoſe many Monumental wonders, which 
the preceding Ages, for to be admired by Poſterity, had erected, 
are not only by the footſteps of them yet — not to be 
found out, what form originally they carried, without infinite pains, 
great charge, and much knowledge ia Antiquities 3 but alſo, 
through either the negligence, ſtupidity, or both of Writers, the 
very Founders of them, together with the end, whether for ſacred 
or Civil uſes deſigned, are ſo cloſely ſealed up in the Urn of Obli- 
vion, as that it 1s utterly unknown if they ſhall ever manifeſtly be 
opened or not. 

When this calamity was univerſal, this Iſland of neceſfity muſt 
have its ſhare; and no wonder it had a great part thereof, being 
opulent, pleaſant and healthful, and ſtored with thoſe works of ct- 
vility and Arts, with which the firſt Conquerors to imortalize them- 
ſelves had ennobledit 35 and which rudeneſs and barbarity neither 
knew how to reverence, or what to make of, And among the ma- 
ny therein, the moſt remarkable STONE-HENG hath ſadly run 
the ſame fate. And what in manneris asmuch deplorable, towards 
the diſcovery thereof, and out of the decayed ruines to raife upits 
lofty head again, noneof all our learned men inany age (for what is 
fabulous is not to be reſpetted) hath attempted : Of late years ne- 
vertheleſs, Mr. Inigo Jones took diligent pains in ſearching for its 
Original, and from whom at firſt tt might receive birth. And with 
what real truth, and ſolid judgment he hath found ' out the ancient 
form thereof , thoſe that are the great Maſters in Archite&ure 
and Antiquities are the ſole competent Judges, and the greateſt 


without diſpute ſubmit unto him therein, Upon what firm and 
demon- 
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demonſtrative rea ſons, he hath grounded his opinion alſo, concern- 


ing the Founders of it, and for what uſe, and in what time the 


ſame was anciently built, appears publickly in his Store-Heng Re- 


fored; and until Reaſons more demonſtrableare produced, what 


he hath therein ſaid muſt ſtand for truth. And though proof is 
not much requiſite for this, the judgment nevertheleſs which our 
learned Doctor Tho. Fuller gives of it may not unfitly be remem- 
bred. © After ſo many wild and wide conjeftures of the'cauſe and 
« Authors, ſaith he, of Stone-Heng, why, when, and by whom this 
« Monument was erected, a Poſthume-Book comes lagging at laſt 
&« called Stone-Heng Reſtored, and yet goeth before all the reſt. 
« ]t is queſtionable whether it more modeſtly propoundetk,or more 
<«< ſubſtantially proveth this to be a Roman-Work,or Temple dedica- 
<< ted to Calws, or Celum( Son to ther & Dies)who was Seriorto 
& .1] the Gods of the Heathen. 

The ſame integrity which poſſeſſed Mr. Jores, I wiſh others in 
undertaking the ſame v_ to purſue, in regard things of this 
nature are not by the Laws of Logick to be carried on. Envy, con- 
ceit, gloſing, flattery mult, as prophane, abſent themſelves ; the 
rules and love of truth are to be intended therein only, We ſhould 
have no corrupting of Authors to make aſſertions good ; no fidling 
Arguments in point of time alleaged; no barbarow Cuſtoms, unleſs 
for barbarous Actions 3 no roving and unciviliz'd people, for per- 
manent works of Divine Art. If Mr. Jores his way of procced- 
ing, whoſe firſt attempts in this particular, all really learned men 
of this Age do, andall ingenious of the future will highly applaud, 
hath failed 3 which time only can, and is yet to reveal, it isnot im- 

offible but that by the ſame means of finding out the truth, more 
proſperouſly purſued, an abſolute and full diſcovery may be made 
of Stone-Heng. In the mean time, as an Archite&, not as a Gram- 
marian, I proceed unto what Dr. Charleton hath deviſed of vur 
Antiquity 3 which, haply, from one ſo knowing, may be much to 
purpoſe. | 

The firſt thing that he offers at, is Mr. Camdens Narrative con- 
cerning $S1one-Heng, which having been formerly reciced by Mr. 
Jones (p. 32.) I had thought not to have troubled you withall, but 
conſidering that what Mr. Camden hath delivered therein, is likely 
tobe much controverted in the enſuing debatezyou may take it thus: 
& Towards the North, about ſix miles from $alisbury, onthe Plain, 
© is to be ſeen a huge and monſtrous piece of work, ſuch as Cicero 
'*©termeth Inſanam ſubſirutionem. For within the circuit of a 
<« ditch, thereare erected in manner of a Crown, inthree ranks or 
* courſes one within another, certain mighty and unwrought ſtones, 
© whereof ſome are twenty eight foot high, and ſeven foot broad, 
« upon the heads of which, others like overthwart pieces do bear, 
© and reſt croſſ-wiſe, with ſmall tenons and mortaiſes , ſo as the 
* whole Frame ſeemeth to hang; whereof we call it Stone-Heng, 
* likeas our old Hiſtorians termed it for the greatneſs Chorea Gigan- 
* 1zm the Glants Dance. The Deſcription or Draught whereof, 
*f ſuch as it 3s, becauſe it could not ſo fitly be exprefied in words, I 
* have cauſed by the Gravers help to be pourtraicd as it now ſtand- 
**eth weather-beaten and decayed. "_ 
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This Draught the DoGor hath annexed , leaving out what he 
thought ficz which though it be no morelike our Antiquity, than ag 
Mr. Camdens authority makes the ſame, hath nevertheleſs ſome- 
what more of it therein, thanit ſeems Dr. Charleton either well ap- 
prekends, or will take notice of. And therefore I ſhall ſhortly wn 
occaſion in the truc manner to preſent it to you, with ſome other 
counterſignations than Mr. Camden hath made, for your more 
cleerly underſtanding thereof. Having thus then laid his founda- 
tion, he thereupon raiſeth this concluſion, ſaying; © Here in all 
& likelihood, you willa little wonder, both by what way Mr Cam- 
© Je could attain to the weight of theſe ſo ponderous Maſſes, fo 
&© as to be poſitive in the aſſignment of it : and why, having firſt 
< madethe altitude of the erefted Stones,or Columns to be twen 
© eight foot, he immediately 1n the explication of his Pourcalh 
© brings it down to only twenty four foot, Nor indeed, canTI eaſe 
* you of that wonder, otherwiſe than by referring the former to his 
© meer conjecture, and the other to his forgerfulneſs. | 

How now? Ts he creating wonders already, and no leſs than two 
at a clap likewiſe ; and alſo poſſeſſing his Reader,that Stones on- 
ly of twenty four foot high are in our Antiquity , when Mr. Cam- 
den faith poſitively ſome are twenty eight foot? I begin ſomewhat 
to ſuſpect that the characterT have had of him is true. For that 
without all peradventure, here are no wonders at all. As concern- 
ing the firſt, ** by what way Mr. Camden could atrain to the weight 
« of theſe ſo ponderous Maſles,fo as tobe poſitive in the affignment 
of it: I ſay that it's ſtrange this ſo learned man ſhould not know that 
every Stone of an indifferent ſcantling contains ſo many ſquare 
feetzevery ſo many ſquare feet aTun; and everyTun ſuch a weight, 
which Mr.Camdern it ſeems well did,& having found it out — 
aſſigned his weight of twelve Tun : wherein he might well be poſt- 
tive, in regard his aflignation was grounded upona true demon- 
ſtration, leaving meer conjeFnres untoothers. But, with the dire& 

rules, by which this is effefted, I ſuppoſe my ſelf not obliged toac- 
- quaint this Door. 

The ſecond wonder is; Why Mr.Cemder having firſt made the 
&« altitude of the erected Stones or Columns(for ſo hecalls them )to 
© be twenty eight foot, he immediately in the explication of his 
<« Pourtraict, brings it down to only twenty four foot. 

By this he ſeems neither to underſtand Mr. Cawder, nor our An- 
tiquity. Not Mr. Camden, for that he miſtakes that for one onl 
height which Mr. Camden makes diſtinctly two. Not our Aati- 
quity, in regard he knows not that mighty Stones of two ſeveral 
magnitudes are ſtanding thereinz otherwiſe he would never ſo im- 
prudently have obtruded this wonder upon you, nor ſo diſ-ingeni- 
ouſly traduced Mr. Camden with forgetfulneſs. 

That mighty Stones of two ſeveral magnitudes are now ſtand- 
ing at Stoze-Heng, is viſible at the place: And that Mr. Cemder 
hath given us them by two different proportions of height is evi- 
dent. For, he hath poſflitively afhrmed in his Narrative, that ſome 
of them are twenty eight foot high 3 and as plainly deſcribed in 
his Draught thoſe of twenty four foot alſo. And that you may 
know which theſe be, by thoſe of twenty four foot he —_— the 
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Stones of the Circle without, and by thoſe of twenty eighr, them 
of the greater Hexagon within; as in the Draught publiſhed by 
himſelf is apparently to be ſcen; for this Door to render our An- 
tiquity irregular and barbarous , hath cauſed it to be made as rude 
and deformed as pofiibly he could invent. 

Now, whercin lies this wonder, or in what doth Mr. Camdexs for- 
getfulne(s conſiſt? for by his atluringus,that at Stone-Heng are Stones | 
as well of twenry eight foot in height, as twenty four; it is clear, 
that he hath not brought them down from one meaſure to another, 
as this Doftor would perſwade 3 but on the contrary, given you 
meaſures for both ſorts particularly, and plainly expretied them 
likewiſe. If then he cannot eaſe your mind of wondering in ſuch 
manifeſt and facile matters as theſe; how doth he think to ſatisfy 
your judgment in thlags more difficult and obſcure? Bur, I hope 
did you wonder, you are ſoon rid of it, though he,as he profeſlerh, 
and you may believe him, could zot eaſe you; and convinced with- 
all, that ſome commonly moſt admire what they leaſt under- 
ſtand; and ſometimes underſtand ſo much, as they know nothing 
at all. | 

Bue, peradventnre it may be objetted, that though in his Nar- 
rative Mr. Camden ſaith, that upon the heads of the erected Stones 
of twenty cight foot high, are others like overthwart pieces, which 
do bear _ reſt croſl-wiſe, he hath nevertheleſs in his Draught 
made them to lie upon thoſe Stones faid by him to be twenty four 
foot 5 and not only countermarked them with the letter B. but 
alſo given them the name of the 0vertwhart Stones, called Cronets, 
and therefore the meaſure is very probably reduced, as is alleag- 
ed. Whereunto it is an{wered, that thoſe which are thus counter- 
noted, are not the overthwart pieces mentioned by him in his Nar- 
rative, bur others which in the explanation of his Draught he calls 
Cronets, theſe being born up by the Pylaſters of the outward Cir- 
cle 3; thoſeby the upright Stones of the greater Hexagon. For,that 
this Hexagon, as well as that Circle hath Architraves upon it, 1 
ſhall not need to aſſure you, ſeeing that both his Draught, and the 
Work it (elf demonſtrate the ſame, And as he hath given us the 
erected Stones under two divers dimenſions, ſo hath he the Archi- 
traves by two feveral terms, viz. Overthwarrt pieces and Cronets, 
and this rationally and with judgment enough; for he calls Cro- 
nets thoſe that lye upon the Þylaſters of the outward Circle, in re- 
lation tothe form of a Crown, as making the recinCt thereof, and 
overthwarr pieces thoſe that reſt upon the greater Hexagon, in re- 
ference to a (trait line, as the chieteft ornament it harh. And there- 
fore as to the later part of the objection, you are to know,that Mr, 


Camdens words relating to the countermark B. are only ſaxa =_ Cand.Brit. 
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vocextyr Cronets, Stones named Croners, as Dr. HeYaxd ren 
them 3 and nor as Dr. Charleton ( p. 9g.) hath unfaithfully quoted 
them, thus, obſerve I pray, B. the Overthwart Stones, called Cro- 
nets 3 confounding and blending together what he pleaſeth, leſt 
you ſhould rightly underſtand the Hiſtorian, or our Antiquity , 
which himſelf either could, or would, not, 

But, perhaps he will ſay, that Mr. Camdez hath not countermar- 
ked thoſe greater Stones 1n his Draught, nor himſelf ſcen 8tone- 
Heng, 


 ©<jn the Air, is generally known 
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Hengzunto whichI anſwer, That Deſigns are by knowing Men, bet- 


ternow adays underſtood , than to have written over their heads 
what they ſignifiez and if Mr, Camder hath not Counterlign'd them, 
then is bis draught imperfe&, and Dr. Charletor betrays his weak- 
neſs in magnifying that that is imperfect ſo much as he hath done, 
And if he hath not ſeen $8/0ne-Heng, then is he very ill adviſed to 
make a compariſon between Mr. Camdens Draught, and Mr, Jones 
his deſign,of a work which he hath not ſeen, or at leaſt not through- 
ly conlidered. ; 7 

The next thing that this Doctor falls upon, is the Diſcription of 
Stone-Heng by M": Jones, And ſince that M"- Camden cannot, 
and M”: Joes muſt not, it ſeems M"- Webb 1s not likely to eſcape 


him. This DoCtor then, as a preparative unto what he afterwards 


intends in ſcandalizing two ſuch able Men, both his own Countri- 
men, and both of great learning 3 ſaith, ** M** Forts being, and 
© not unworthily, called by Mr. ebb (in his Prefacero Mr. Jones 
< his Book, entituled Stoxe-Heng Reſtored) the Engliſh Yitruvimes 
*« and having, as himſelf profeiſeth , inthe 56. page of the ſame 


© Book, with no little pains and charge meaſured the whole 


«© work, anddiligently ſearched the Foundations of it 3 ſeems to 
* promiſe us a more fall accompt in all particulars, Mr. Webb 
thanks you, Doctor, and by me adviſeth you, that upon what ſub- 
jet loever you henceforward write, _=_ would write truth 5 and 
how truly you have delivered your ſelf in this particular , let the 
Preface ofthe Book you mention teſtifie 5 and he tells you by me 
alſo, that he nevercalled Mr. Jones the Engliſh Yitruvies, and that 
had he fo ſtiled him, he had done him much injury. In regard 
Mr. Jones was not only the Yitruvize of England , but likewile, in 
his age, of all Chriftendom 5 and it was vox Exrope that named him 
ſo, being much more than at home, famous in remote parts, where 
he lived many years, defigned many works, and diſcovered many 
Antiquities, before unknown, with general applauſe. Itis true, 
that he, in the 56. page of the forenamed Book, profeſleth ; That 
withno little pains and charge he meaſured the whole work, and 
diligently ſearched the foundations thereof, that poſterity might 
be truly informed what Aſpect Originally it had. Burt, as he never 
arrogated to make the promiſe mentioned, nor any word throughout 
his whole Book offers it ſelf to be wreſted unto that fence; ſo,l ſup- 
poſe, that he hath given the world a very fair accompr of it, in all 
particulars , and doubt not to'make it ſo appear, how impoſſible 
ſoever it ſeems unto this Doctor. In order whereunto, I ſhall, as 
he, give you thedeſcription of Stoxe-Heng by Mr. Jones, and what 
he hath either purpoſely omitted, or wittingly miſtaken therein, 
at preſent rerpatiiand hereafter make uſe vf,as occaſion ſerves. 
<*© This Antiquity, (ſaith Mr. Jones )becauſe the Architraves are 
< ſet upon the heads of ___ Stones, and hang (as it were ) 
y the name of Stone-Heng. It is 
<« ſited uponthe Plain in the County of Wilt-Shire in England, not 
« farfrom Ambresbury, fix miles at leaſt from new $alisbury North- 
* wards. The whole work in general being of a circularform, is 
© one hundred and ten foot diameter, double winged about with- 
* out a roof, anciently environed with a deep Trench, ſtill appear- 
cc ing 
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*ing about thirty foot broad : Sothat, betwixt it and the work it 
< ſelf, a large and void ſpace of ground being icft, it had from 
< the Plain three open entrances, the moſt con{picuous thereof lying 
«© North-Eaſt. At each of which was raiſed on the outſide of 
< the Trench aforeſaid, two huge Stones gate-wiſe, parallel where- 
«< unto on the inſide were two others of lefs proportion. The in- 
<< ner part of the work, conliſting of an Exagonal figure, was raiſed 
& by due ſymmetry, upon the baſes of four equilateral Triangles, 
< Cwhich formed the whole ſtrufture) this inner part likewiſe was 
<« double, having within it alſo another Exagon raiſed, and all 
* that part within the Trench fited upon a commanding Ground, 
<« eminent, and higher by much thanany of the Plain lying with- 
<qgut;z and inthe midſt thereof, upon a foundation of hard chalk, 
© the work it felf was placed. Inſomuch; from what part ſoever 
& they came unto it, they roſeby an eaſfie aſcending Hill. 

< In the inmoſt part of the work, there is a Stone appearing not 
© much above the ſurface of the Earth, ( and lying rowards the 
& Faſt) four foot broad; and fixteen foot inlength,which, whether 
< it might be an Altar, or no, I leaveto the judgment of others, 
& becauſe ſo overwhelmed with the ruins of the work; that I could 
© make no ſearch after it, but even with much difficulty took the 
© aforeſaid proportions thereof. Yet for my parr, I canapprehend 
© no valid reafon to the contrary; except that the whole conſtru- 
« ure being circular in form, the Altar ſhould rather have been 
« placed upon the centreof the Circle, than enclined to the circum- 
&© ference, Nevertheleſs it cannot be denied, but being ſo ſited, 
«the Cell {as 1 may call it) was thereby left more free, for the 
© due performance of thoſe ſeveral ſuperſtitious rites, which their 
& [dolatry bed them to. | 

© Thegreat Stones which made the entrances from the outfide 
© of the 1 rench, are ſeven foot broad, three foot thick, and twen- 
< ty foot high. 

'©© The Parallel Stones on the inſide of the Trench, are four foot 
& broad, and-three foot thick 3 but they lic ſo broken, and ruined 
* by Time, .that their proportion in height cannot be diſtinguiſhe, 
& much leſsexactly meaſured. 

* The Stones which made the outward Circle are ſeven foot in 
« breadth,three foot and an half in thickneſs,and fifteen foot and an 
& halfin height 3 each Stone having two tenons mortaiſed intothe 
& 4rchitrave, _—— upon them , throughout the whole cir- 
© cumference. For, thele Architraves being joynted diredly in the 
© middle of each of the perpendicular Stones, that their weight 
* might have an equal bearing, and upon each fide of the joynt a 
© tenon wrought, (as yet remains to be ſeen) it may poſitively be 
*< concluded thereby, the Architrave Continued round about this 
© gutward Circle. 

© The (maller Stones of the inner Circle, are ohe foot and an 
* half inbreadth,; one foot thick, and fix foot high. Theſe had no 
* Architraves uponthem, but were raiſed perpendicular, of a py- 
* ramidal form. That there was no Architreve upon theſe, may 
* be hence concluded, the Stones being too ſmall to carry fuch a 
**weight, the ſpaces being alſo too wide to admit of an Architrave 
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«© upon them, without danger of breaking, and being but fix foot 
* high, there could not poſſibly be a convenient head-hight re- 
© maining for a paſſage underneathzeſpecially,conſidering fully the 
< oreatneſs of the whole work. 

&© The Stones of the greater Hexagon, are ſeven foot and an half 
& jn breadth, three foot nine inches in thickneſs, and twenty foot 
© jn height; each Stone having one tenon in the middle, 

«* The Stones of the Hexagon within, are two foot {ix inches 
* broad, one foot and an halt thick, and eight toot high 5 in form 
© Pyramidal, like thoſe of the inner Circle. ; 

«© The Architrave lying round about upon the upright Stones 
<* of the outward Circle, being mortaiſed intothem, and joynted 
© in the middle of eachof the perpendicular Stones, 15 three foot 
* and an half broad, and two foot and an halt high. 

© The Architrave which lyeth on the top of the great Stones 
< of the Hexagon, and mortaiſed alſo into them, 15 ſixteen foot 
© long, three foot nine inches broad, and three foot four inches 
© high. This Architrave continuing only from Stone to Stone, 
«left betwixt every twoand two a void ſpace free to the Air un- 
© covered. Forit they had been continued throughout the whole 
© Hexagon, then neceſ{arily there muſt have been two tenons upon 
«© each of the ſaid Stones, as thoſe of the outward Circle had; but 
<* being diſpoſed as aforeſaid, that one which was inthe middle, 
*<andyet remains apparent, was ſufficient for the thing intended. 


—_ ———_—_——— 


Thus Mr. Jenes conculdes his deſcription of our Antiquity , 


wherein , it's not unworthy notice, that whatever in the whole 
work might ſeem doubtful , he hath endeavoured, by firm and 
ſolid reaſons, to make the ſame manifeſt and evident, 

Unto this accompt given by Mr. Jozes, this Doctor adds, © Af- 
*© ter this ſurvey (and ſome other defigns, that he (meaning Mr. 
© Fones) fancied correſpondent thereunto)he obligeth his Readers 
* with the whole work in Proſpective,as it now lies in its ruins, 

Alas good man! we find him too weak already to judge of Mr. 
Jones his deſigns, and weaker ſhall e're longz for we are now ar- 
rived at the uſe that he makes of both Deſcriptions. 

© Reflecting, ſaith he, upon theſe two Deſcriptwwns, and compa- 
© ring them tugether with due care, you'l find them at open va- 
<* rjance, and differing in ſo many, and (o conſiderable particulars, 
* that 'twill be a hard taſk for you to keep them from mutually 
© diſcrediting each other. | 

1 have alwaies obſerved in reading, that ingenious and truly 
learned men have ufually extenuated, and ſweetned the failures 
and miſtakes of others, rather than multiplyed and encreaſed them. 
But , ſeeing the Authors traduced are paſt anſwering for them- 
ſelves, being dead, long ſince in their Graves, and poſlibly e're this 
time conſumed to aſhes, I ſhall attempt (ſince that he rells you it is 
ſuchan hard taſk) to reconcile themz and, though to matters of 
this nature I pretend not much, doubt not to make it out, that 
there will be found no ſuch open variance between them, no ſuch 
difference in ſo many, and ſo conſiderable particulars, and no ſuch 
difficult work to keep them from mutually diſcrediting each other, 
as this Doctor would enforce you to belicve. 


In 


. ſtupendious and prodigious Work of Therme Diocletiani, to the 
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In order to which, it will not be amiſs in the firſt place to con- 
ſider, wherein the worth of theſe two, ſo great honours to their 
Country, principally confiſted; whereby will appear, how far Mr, 
Jones his perfetions tranſcended Mr. Camdens for effectuating 
ſuch a work. Mr.Cawden was 2 great Scholar, a great Hiſtorian, 
exquiſite in Genealogies, and for the illuſtration of the moſt anci- 
ent and noble Families of this Kingdom moſt famous; but of his 
knowledge in Arts Mathematical, or Defign, he hath given us no 
great teſtimony. The other, Mr. Jones was generally learned, emi- 
nent for Archite@ure , agreat Geometrician, and in deſigning with 
his Pen ( as Sir Anthony YVan-dike uſed to ſay not to be equalled 
by whatever great Maſters in his time, for boldnef, ſoftneſs , 
ſweetneſs, and ſureneſs of his touches. So that, by how inuch ſoever 
Antiquities of this kind were out of Mr. Camdens Element, ſomuch 
the more they fell within the compaſs of Mr. foxes his ſphere. Be- 
ſides, Mr. Camden held himſelf not obliged to be curious in enqui- 
ring after Stoe-Heng, or what anciently it was, or whothe Foun- 
ders were; the mark he chiefly aimed at tending toanother end , 
ſaying ; © For mine own part, about theſe points I am not curiouſly Cand-Brit.p- 
«to argue, and diſpute. Whereas Mr. Jones was commanded by *** 
King Jawes to find and ſearch out the ſame. And whereas the For- 
mer, when he had ſearched, and once meaſured the heights of the 
greateſt Stones, never took notice of any whatever the ſcantlings 
of the reſt, or dimenſions of the work in general : The 0ther hath 
not only given us the heights of all of them, but their depths and 
bredths alſo, together with the chief proportions of the whole An- 
tiquity, When then Mr. Camden lightly and tranſitorily, and Mr, 
Jones experimentally and diligently (ſtudied the diſcovery, no man, 
except fuch a DoQtor as this, would have attempted to blemiſh 
what he had done, unleſs he could have propoſed a more certain 
Rule for the admeaſurement of it, than Mr. Jones uſed. For, he 
took not only a ſuperficial ſurvey thereof, or meaſured one or-two 
Stones, as Mr. Camden; but likewiſe digged throughout all the 
Foundations, to ſee what form it anciently carried within the 
ground; and the Foundations once throughly examined, from them 
raiſed the uprights, according to the heights of the particular 
Stones, as they appeared ſtandinginthe Work. Thus that incom- 
parable Architet Andrea Paladioproceed2d to redeem from Ob- 
livion the famous Antiquities of the Romans,defſigned by him in his 
fourth Book of Archite@ure, as himſelf in the Preface thereof de- 
clareth. And by the like induſtry, with indefatigable labour, hath 
Sebaſtianxs ab Oya, that celebrated Architect of Philip the ſecond 
King of Spaiz reſtored tvthe World, the ancient entire form of rhat he 
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wonder of all knowing men, and his own immortal honour. But, 
to wave all Rules and Authorities whatever, our Antiquity it ſelf 
will adjuſt Mr. Joxzes his proceedings to be both judicious and 
faithful. This then premifed, let us ſee upon what ſuppoſitions 
theſe imaginary differences between the Deſcription of Mr. Cam- 
den, and that of Mr. Joxes, conſiſting of five particulars, are ground- 


ed, 
1. Mr. 
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1. * Mr. Camden expreſly affirms, ſaith this Door, He obſerved 
*theRanks or Courſes, in which all the Stones were erected, to be 
<* only Three,one within anotherz and Mr. Jones as confidently a« 


© youches, he found them to be Four. 


2. ** The Former ſaith, all thoſe three Courſes are Circular; the 
<& Tater faith, of his four, two only are Circular , the other two 


* Hexagonal. 


3. This gives you a punQual accompt of Three open Entrances, 
* marked with two huge Stones perpendicularly raiſed on the out- 
&« fde of the Trench, and other two of leſſer dimenſions in like 
© manner ſited on the inlide,in poſition parallel : T hat is utterly fi- 
< Jent concerning any ſuch matter; yea, implicitely denies it, in 
<& that he delivered, that all the Stones obſerved the circumferen- 


* ces of their proper Circles, 


4. *©In like manner, the One ſtumbles upon an Altar-Stone,(for 
* ſuch he conceived, and ſuch he would have us believe itto be, 
© notwithſtanding his ſeemiag to leave men to the liberty of their 
© own judgment 1n that point) over which the 0ther leaped cleer- 


&© ly, without ſo much as ever touching it. 


5. ©** Mr. Camden aligns to the perpendicular Stones of the larg- 
& eſt lize, twenty four foot- of Altitude : but Mr. Foxes will not 


< allow them to exceed twenty foot. 


Should a Plateof Meetle with ſome — Inſcription be re- 
ported to be now found out, whoſe Charafters by long lying in 
the carth were ({o corroded, and out-caten by T ime, that the learn- 
edſt Antiquaries of the Age could not read itz this Dodtor , 
without ever ſeeing. the ſame, or having any authority whether 


ſuch a Plate was ever found, or not , would very confident] 
ſwade you, that it was engraven with Runick, or Gothick 


pet- 
hara- 


Qers. And if the queſtion be, For what uſe Stone- Heng was at firſt 
erected? hecan as — take upon him toinform you, that it was 


built for a Sepulchre o 


Giants; a Slaughier-houſe of Beaſts; a 


place for election of Kings 3 or both ſuch a place anda Sepulchre, 
what his 0laws Wormims, alwaies ſurmiling, ſeldome determining, 
never dream'd it to be. But, how to make Mr. Camden and Mr. 
Jones accord, how to reconcile them, he knows not: Hic labor, hoe 
opweſt. Well, we will conlider then wherein the difficulty of this 
hard taxk, conliſts, and how he may be drawa out of this La- 


byrinth. 


I. *Mr. Camden, ſaith Dr. Charletop, expreſly affirms, He ob- 
<* ſerved the Ranks,or Courſes, in which all the Stones were ere&- 
* eq, to be only T hree, une within another 3 and Mr. Foxes as con- 


*© fdently avouches, he found them tobe Four. 


Soft and fair, Mr. Cawder affirms not any ſuch thing, his Words 
being © Three Ranks or Courſes one within another; z0t,that ** the 
* Ranks or Courſes in which a/ the Stones were erected, are only 
* Three, one within another 3 which makes between his Narrative _ 
and Draught a vilible contradiction, an error in him not lightly to 
be met with. And ſhould I now from his Draught diſcover to 
you, that he hath expreſled therein four ſtones in courſe one with- 
in another, I fear it would put this DoCtor into a wonder again. 


You may nevertheleſs obſerve (tor to this end, asit wereeſpecially, 
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I Have cauſed to be copied out Mr. @amdens Pourtraidt) whether 
the perpendicular Stones counterſigned with C.D. E.F. donot 
manifeſt whatT ſay to betrue. 

Beſides, the ſtone marked G. is indiſputably a fragment of one 
of the Stones of the inner, or ſecond Circle lying along 3 and that E. 
denotes one of the ſtones of the greater Hexagon, and F. one of 
the leſſer,cannot be gainſaid. . Furthermore, the ſtones I. I. belong 
not unto any of the Courſes of the main ſtructure; for, as the Py- 
laſters which ſupport the Architraves B.terminate the outwardCir- 
cle towards the North-Eaſt 3 ſo, K. (wholly omitted by this Doftor 
to blind the perpendicular D. leſt you of your (elf ſhould find out 
the true ſtation of it) concludes it on the North-weft : whereby it 
js evident, ©* that the Ranks,or Courſes in which all the ſtones were 
«© erected are not only Three,one within another,as he purpoſely.to 
make Mr. Camden contradict himſelf, hath unfaithfully Paraphra- 
ſed it; but of this we ſhall have more to ſaye'relong. In themean 
time, moſt certainir is, that our Antiquity it ſelf, which neither for 
Mr. Camden, nor Mr. Jones can err, demonſtrates the Ruines of 
four Ranks of Srones to be even at this preſent day, C—_— 
right therein. Mr. Foxes then hath faithfully performed his duty, 
both towards you & Poſterity, in confidew” ly avonching,that he found 
the Courſes to be Fourz and Mr. Camder,by having expreſſed inhis 
Draught a view of as many Ranks, one within another, hath not 
been at open variance with Mr. * ray However, this Door might 
have ſpared this part of his reflection; for,being thereare 4 Courſes, 

there muſt be Three. And if Mr. Foxes found out more than Mr. 
Camden explained, his diligence was the greater, and the more 
thanks after Ages will give him, for making a more petfect difco- 
very. Mr. Camdens Dravght follows, 
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<* A. Stones called Corſeflones, weighing twelve Tun, carrying 
< jn height 24 foot , in breadth 7 foot , in compaſs 16. 

<* B. Stones named Gromets, of fix, or ſeven Tun weight. 

C. Two of the Stones of the outward Circle. 

D. One of the Stones of the Inner Circle. 

E. Two Stones of the greater Hexagor. 

F. One of the Stones of the inner Hexagon. 

G. One of the Stones of the inner Circle, as it lies along on the 
Ground. 

 H. The Architraves (or Stones) which Mr. Camden calls over- 

thwart pieces, lying upon the erefted Stones 28 foot high, 

}. The twoStones of the Entrance from the North-Eaft,ſtanding 
on the inſide of the Trench. 


Ss The Stone omitted by Dr. Charleton. But to proceed, he 
tells us, 

2. © The former ſaith, all thoſe three courſes are Circular : the 
<« later faith, of his four, two only are Circular , the other two 
* Hexagonal. 

T his, I conceive, makes them both accord more rather than diſa- 
gree intheir deſcriptions 3 for, firſt Mr. Camden (borrowing the 
expreſſion from Polydore Virgil )delivers,that the general Aſpe& of 
our Antiquity bears the form of a Crown 3 and Mr. Jozes ſaith, the 
whole work in general is of a Circular Figure ; and who knows not 
that the form of a Crowais Circular? feoondly, Mr. Joxes an the one 


de 
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ſide aſſures, that the two outward courſes are Circular, and 
the two inmoſt Hexagonal 3 and Mr. Camden onthe other informs, 
that the courſes are Circular; and why might he not, without 
Mr. Jones his being contradicted therein ? For that, what is Hexa- 
gonal, may rightly be termed Circular; in regard ar: Hexagon is 
not to be made more exactly and expeditely any other way, than 
from and within the circumference ofa Circle, as all Polygons are ; 
whereby ſo much convexity, orſo many ſegments of the Circle as 
are taken away , renders the figure inſcribed tc be a ſo many ſided 
figure as there are ſegments wanting, Mr. Camder then might 
very well call the Courſes Circular, though ſome of them were 
Hexagonal z eſpecially, ſince you will hear this DoGtor himſelf 
tell you aſmuch, ere he brings you to a concluſion 3 © Such flat 
© and broad Pillars, being, he knows, in reſpect of their want of 
* convexity on their outlides, incapable to make a perfet& Circle; 
However , that the third Courſe of the perpendicular Stones 
is Hexagonal, as Mr. Jones hath ſaid, the Antiquiry it ſelf, than 
which no better, nor more aſſured Teſtimony can be produced, 
amply declares. Five ſides whereof, what in Stones ſtanding up- 
right, what in the ruins of them lying on the ground, are at this da 

apparently to be ſeenupon thepſace. Furthermore, that the Stones 
of the inmoſt, or fourth Courſe, are compoſed of an Hexagon alſo, 
the work it ſelf in like manner teſtifies 3 for, the Stones thereof 
ſtand Parallel to thoſe of the _ Hexagon 3 and what is Paral- 
lel muſt bear the form of the ſelf ſame ſuperficies that it is Parallel 


unto; according to that of Exclid, Parallelz, re&e ſunt, que in eo- Euclid. 
dem plano exiſtentes, © ntrinque in infinitum produTte, in neutran Defin. 3; 


partem concurrunt. But this Doctor, it ſeems, would have the 
ſides to be as exaQtly parallel, as when drawn upon a Paper ; as if 
Time and Tempeſts, through ſo many Ages, could not unſettle 
Stones, or ſuch ponderous Maſles be ſubject to overſwaying, or that 
the ruines generally of all Antiquities of this kind were not from ſe- 
veral accidents more or leſs bevil. 

3. © This gives you, ſaith this Door, a pun&ual account of 
& Three open Entrances, marked with two huge Stones perpendicu- 
< larly raiſed on the outſide of the Trench, and other two of lefſer 
* dimenſions in like manner fited on the inſide, in poſition 
& parallel : That is utterly filent concerning any ſuch matter; yea, 
<© 1mplicitely denies it, inthat he delivered, that all the Stones 
* obſerved the cricumferencesof their proper Circles. 

T hat, Three open Entrances leading from the Plain into the void 
ſpace of ground ſurrounding the work it ſelf, were heretofore at 
the Trench, is more certainly true, than that Mr. Camdez hath im- 

licitely denied, any ſuch Entrances to be there 3 the which he is 
fo far from doing, that he hath expreſsly ſet down two Stones of 
one of them in his Draught,as by and by you'l ſee. That Three 
Entrances were anciently cre&ed at that Place, not only the Stones 
found by Mr. Foxes witneſs 5 but alſo thoſe demonſtrate the ſame 
that are in ruineat this day ſtanding and lying upon the ground 
there. And the reaſons why Mr. Camden did not mention them in 
his Narrative mightbe, forthat he was neither curious, nor exact 
ia examining the particular parts of our Antiquity, nor in making 
TC- 
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relation of any thing concerning it, ſaving of what lay within the 
circumference of the Trench : his words are, within the circuit of 4 
ditch, &-c. And, you may obſerve, that inpurſuance hereof, (be- 
ſides what ever elſe) hehath deſcribed in his Draught Two Stones 
counterligned by me with the letters I. I. and that theſe were the 
two parallel Stones that ſtcod upontheinſide of the Trench, at the 
entrance from the North-Eaſt, thus appears: 


Firſt, Becauſe _ could not belong to any of the Circular | 


Courſes3 in regard they are raiſed ſo cleerly without the ſwee 
of the outward Circle, which is terminated by the Stones B. andK. 
and ſtand ſo faroff as they do, from all the reſt of the ſtructure, 
which would more fully have appeared, if Mr. Camdexs Draught 
had been drawn toa ſcale,as Mr. Joxes his is, 

And ſhould 1t be objected,thart they might be removed from the 
outward Circle, this could not be neither, becauſe that Circle hath 
on that ſide eſpecially, no place void, all that part of that work, 
which is fited toward the Nortb-Eaft quarter, being + lo entire, 
as notſo much as one Stone is wanting 3 for the grand Ruin is upon 
the South-Weſt, and mnt wh the winds from which points are in 
this Kingdom, to whatever kinds of Building, the moſt deſtructive 
and pernic1ous , as all our ancient Cathedrals and other the like 
great Edifices teſtifie, 

Secondly, If it be true, that, as this Dottor makes Mr. Camder 
ſay, © All the Stones obſerved the circumferences of their proper 
© Circles, Theſe having no communication with any of them, muſt 
appertainto ſome different uſe 3 and ſeeing there could never be 


found, by whatever digging, though no coſt or pains was ſpared, 


the footſteps or fragments of any Courſes of Stone between Thoſe 
of the Trench, and the outward Circlez what other ufe could they 
be for , than for the Entrance at the Trench ? So that you ſee,that 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Camden are fo far from © mutually diſcrediting 
© each other, as is alleaged, that they juſtifie one anothers De- 
ſcriptions, in this particular alſo. 

And it is not unobſervable, that theſe Stozes ſeem to have been 
in Mr. Camdens daies much more entire, than when _—— made 
his Survey 3 they being then fo miſerably decayed, and ruined by 
Time, and the violence of Men, who as they find any there to be 
eafier beaten down than others, break and carry them away, as 
that their original height could not be taken, 

4. In like manner, this Doctor fomenteth, ſaying 3 * The one 
<* {tumbles upon an Altar-ſtone (for ſuch he conceived, and ſuch 
© he would haveus believe it tobe, notwithſtanding his ſeeming to 
* leave men to the liberty of their own judgment in that point ) 
** over which the other leaped clearly , withont ſo much as ever 
© touching it. 

What's this? doth Mr. Camden leap over, and Mr. Jones ſtumble? 
then DoCtor Charleton without all perailventure hath miſerably 
broken his ſhins 3 a moſt certain Omer, I'll aſſure you, that his 
Dance is.{poiled. But, this is the firſt time [ ever read that filence 

roduced Variance, Ho! who hurt Polyphemw? No man ? What 
ath Mr. Camden ſaid of the Altar-ſtone at Stone-Heng ? Nothing? 
Can an Argument be raiſed from Nothing? No queſtionlefs, ſaving 
l that 
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that ſilence gives conſent 5 when then Mr, Camden by being filent 
hath not diſſented, there is no variance between him and Mr. 
Jones in this particular. And that there was a large flat Scone of a 
long ſquare appearing not much above the ground 1n the inmo(t 
part w our Anriquity is an undoubted truth. Which, as Mr. Joxes 
ſuppoſeth, to have been originally an Altar ſo, ere long you ſhall 
hear this Door (p. 33.) finding he may make bur a ſlight ufe of it 
for his own intereſt, very ready to maintain, it might not only be 
an Altar anciently , but ſtand in the middle of the workallo. 

5. ** Mr. Camden afligns, ſaith he, to the perpendicular ſtones 
© of the largeſt ſize, twenty four foot of altitude - but Mr. Foxes 
© will not allow them to exceed twenty foot. 

Yet again? I told you not long lince, that Dr. Charleton neither 
underſtood Mr. Camden, nor our Antiquity 3 and in farther con«- 
firmation of the one, he himſelt now tells you, that © The Perpen- 
& dicular Stones of the largeſt (ize are rwenty four foot of Altitudez 
and of the other, that **© Mr. Camden atigns them ſo to bez whereof 
the contrary hath already been fully proved. But, you may per- 
ceive that he makes not much ſcruple topervert Mr. Camdens words, 
where he thinks the ſame may conduce unto hisends. What can be 
expected I ſhould do herein ? Or, how isit poſhble you ſhould have 
theſe meaſures adjuſted truly, when they are thus ſtated falſely 2? 
I know no other remedy, but that I muſt have recourſe unto Mr. 
Camden (elf, and once more recall unto your memory what his ad- 
meaſurement was. 

Mr. Camden then in his Narrative, hath aſſured you, that ſome 
of the Stones in our Antiquity aretwenty eight foot high, and in 
the explanation of his Draught deſcribed others that carry in height 
twenty four foot. Theſe, as is already ſaid, are the perpendicular 
Stones of the outward Circle, Thoſe of the greater Hexagon. Let 
us ſee herewith likewiſe, what meaſuresare by Mr. ores ſet down, 
who affirms the Stones of the greater Hexagon to be twenty foot 
high, and thoſe which made the outward Circle fifteen foot and an 
half. Now, though herein a difference between them may haply be 
imagined, yet it will be an eafic, not ſuch a» hard Tak torecon- 
cile them, as this Doctor apprehendeth. For firſt, Mr. Camden gives 
you the meaſures of the Stones, as they ſtand both withinand with- 
out the ground , Mr. Joxes, as they appear above ground only ; in 
regard the depthot them withinthe earth is not inall alike through- 
out, but for the moſt part different, according to the more or leſs 
goodneſs of the Foundations, And lecondly, Thijs gives you the 
meaſures as well of the Upright-ſtones, as of the Architraves that 
reſt upon them, diſtinctly by themſelves : That, of the ereted 
Stones and Architraves both together entirely at one meaſure; 
which all know is the more mechanick and common way. And 
this Mr. Camden himſelf implyed 3 for whereas he ſets down two 
ſeveral weights, to wit, twelve Tun unto his Courſe ſtones, and fix 
or ſeven to his Cronets over them, he aſſigns one only height, viz. 
of twenty four Foot for both. And asinhis firſt weight he is poſi- 
tive, ſo in the ſecond heis uncertain : Why? not only in regard he 
hath deduced the height from This and caſt it into Thatzbut alſo,as 
ſhould he have ſaid, if you take the whole length of the co 
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with the height,as they are ſupported by the Courſe-ſtones , they 
are ſeyen Tun; bur if their length only (without their height over 
thole Stones) as they are free and bear of themſelves, then they 
be but {ix Tun. Otherwiſe, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that he ne- 
ver meaſured his Cronets at all, which this Doctor, I conceive, will 
not be perſwaded to allow. And this without ſo much clamour a- 
ny ordinary capacity might have found out. 

T hat Mr. Jozes had all reaſon on his fide to make his Admea- 
ſurement in a way contrary to Mr. Camden, I think, not any will 
deny 3 for that ſetting aſide that He took the meaſures, as 1n all 
works they ought to be taken, particularly, which the Other had 
not done ; it would have ſomewhat refle&ed upon Him to have 
walked in Mr. Camdens Road.” Befides, as mure was expedted 
from Mr. yu in regard He knew better than Mr. Cemden how to 
go about 
Him to be therein; that his Majeſty and Poſterity might have a 
more true and perfe&t Accompt of the Original Form of our Anti- 

uity. : 

g Bur, to return unto the adjuſting of their Meaſures, with the 
greateſt I will begin, The greateſt Stones Mr. Camden affirms to 
be twenty eight Foot high, and Afr. Jores _ Foot. Now, take 
this height with the three Foot and four Inches for the thickneſs of 
the Architrave upon them, and you'l have tweaty three Foot four 
Inches; which noting, add again four Foot cight Inches for their 
poſition within the ground , and then the reſult will give you 
twenty eight Foot, direCly as Afr. Camden affirmed. And you may 
hence obſerve, that had He aſligned to the Perpendicular Stones of 
the largeſt ſize, but twenty fourFoot of Altitude,as thisDoGor ſaith, 
then had there been but eight Inches only left for the Foundation 
of ſuch maſſy Weights, which you'l deride I am ſure, and ſcorn to 
think upon. Again, Mr.Camdern ſaith, that the Stones of the out- 
ward Circle are twenty four foot in height, and Mr. Jones fifteen 
Foot and an half, Now , take in like manner this fifteen Foot 
and an half forthe Stones, and two Foot fix Inches for their Archi- 
traves, and the product will be eighteen Foot, unto which addi 
once more fix Foot for their Foundation, you have the juſt Meaſure 
of twenty four Foot, as Mr. Camden allured you. And chat theſe 
reſpective Stones ſtand ſo much within the ground, let this Door 
be at the ſame charge and trouble to ſearch, as others have taken, 
and been at, and the Antiquity it ſelf will ſatisfy him3 as alſo,that 
the Mcaſures,as Mr. Jores took them,are true, But, why the Stones 
of the outward Circle being the leſſer in height, fhould ſtand deep- 
er withia the ground than thoſe of the firſt Hexagon, which are the 
greater; I can render you no other accompt, than that they might 
meet poſiibly with good Foundation for the one, ſooner than the 
otherz and that the like Cuſtom is generally uſed in all Works, of 
what kind ſoever. 

And thus you have ſeen Mr. Camden, and Mr. Jones accuſed, in- 
dicted, arraigned, and condemned by Detra@ion and Calumny, the 
two Draught-Horſes of Exvies Chariot 3 and now at length to your 
good fſarisfaftion, I hope , fully acquitted from being © at open 
*« yariance, differing in many, and thoſe conliderable particulars, 

and 


uch a work, ſo the more curious and exact it behoved 
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and kept *©* from _—_— diſcrediting each other : what indire& 
means {oever hath been taken to the contrary. 

And now, I muſt a while in his own ſtrain apply my ſelf to this 
Dottor, and delire him to ſay, wherein conliſteth their misfortune, 
and our treuble , that we cannot give credit to both at once, In 
what it is manifeſt, that one hath miſtaken : And likewiſe wherein 
it is difficult , to determin on which fide the error lies ; And how it 
ſeemed impoſſible to him, to reconcile them in all points. It is in- 
deed our mistortune and trouble both, that in ſtead of ſuch a true 
deſcovery as was expected from him, we cannot yet give credit, 
and leſs ſhall, roone word he faith. Manifeſt it is, that he hath 
litterly miſtaken aſwel Mr. Camden, asMr. Jones, and underſtood 
neither of them, Nor 1s it improbable but that the ſubje& he 
hath undertaken, is out of the ſphere of his ſtudies 3 otherwiſe he 
could never be fo miftaken in ſu many particulars as he hath been. 
Without difficulty he findsit appear, oz which ſide the error lies z 
and that it is not impeſſeble, for any, except hiaiſelf, to reconcile 
them , | ſuppoſe now will readily be granted. 

Bur mark, I pray, how at his ſetting Mr. Camden and Mr. Jones 
together by theears,he inſulted, and in what manner he hug'd him- 
ſelf withthe apprehenſion , that the maia of his bufinefs was done, 
and the danger of his Voyage over. *© Behold, here, ſaith he, a 
© notable Example of the Diſcrepancy of Mens judgements, even 
< in things eaſily determinable by the ſenfe ! And how hard it is 
& to diſcern truth with others eyes! What then ſhall we conclude 
© on inthe caſe 2 Upon whole relation may we, with greateſt ſecu- 
< rity to our belief, depend 2 You found him in a wonder not long 
ſince, at a Non-plus lately, and now he is fallen into an Extaſie 3 
what. can you imagin the iſſue at laſt will be? But, meeting with 
ſuch difficulties as he hath dune,you'l peradventure ſay, a more Jus 
dicious man may eafily betranſported, 

Now, though how well ſkilled ſoever he would have Mr. Cam- 
den to bein the Art of deſigning , I will not debate; I ſiacerely 
wiſh neverthelcls, that not only he had been, but alſo that all the 
Gentry of England were, as well knowing inthis Art, as ever Mr. 
Jones was 3 For, [mult tell you, that what was truly meant by the 
Art of Delign, was ſcarcely known in this Kingdom, until he, under 
the protection of his late ſacred Majeſty, and that famous 
AMecenas of Arts, the Right Honorable Thomas Earl of Arundel and 
Surry, brought it in uſe and eſteem among us here, But there are 
ſome Engliſh Aonſeinrs now adaies, that in regard the ſhallowneſs 
of their capacities can never arriveat any knowledge in deſign, diſ- 
dainfully brand it, giving out it is a mechanick Art, and unfit for 
Gentiemen, when among the old Romans their prime Nobility ſtu- 
dicd it, and with the ancient Greeks it was inſuch high reputation, 
as they gave itplaceamong the chiefeſt liberal ſciences, and made 
a Law, that none but the Sons of Noblemen, and the beſt qualified 
Gentry ſhould practiſe the ſame, — thereby the giddy mul- 
titude to exerciſc it, airy heads eſpecially, from whom they uſed by 
all endeavours to conceal what ever was excellent and noble, leſt 
their fantaſtick humours ſhould corrupt Art, and introduce barba- 
riſm by degrees; well conſidering, that the grounds of all real 
knowledg, 
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knowledge, are founded upon the Mathematicks and Deſtgn, a dain« 
ty Dame, that muſt be courted every day. 

Bur, notwithſranding [ pretermit this, I muſt not omit to fa 
ſomething unto what is alleaged by this Doctor, that the © ſpace 
«© of tim< berwixt the writing of one and the other, concerning this 
*: Argument, was too {mall to wear off tour foot of hardeſt Stone 
« froin the heads of the Perpendiculars, or Columns z and much 
©<o00 {hort for ſo many new Stones to grow upin, as Mr. Joxes de- 
*< {covercd more than the other perceived. Inanſwerto thefirſt 
of theſe cavils, I need not ſpeak, having made manifeſt already 
where the failure lies 3 and as for the ſecond, although by what's 
formerly ſaid, great reaſon appears, why more than Mr. Camden 
perccived Mr, Jones might deſcover, inregard henot only ſearched 
the foundations of one or two Stones, but ofall generally through- 
out the work » yet neverthelefs, if you confult Mr. Camdens 
Draught,jit wjil quickly inform you,that T wenty Three Stones were 
ſtanding in his time, upon the circumference of the utmoſt Courſe, 
and if you find not the ſame number juſtly in the outward Circle of 
Mr. Jozes his plant (N#. 6.) of the ruins, when he made his ſurvey, 
I know not how to account Twenty T hree. It may be added 
withal, that if you do not adjudge that Stone which I counterſign'd 
with D. in Mr. Camdens Draughtto be one of the perpendiculars, or 
Pylaſters of the inner Circle ; then (for it muſt be granted a Stone, 
either of this, or the outward Circle) Mr. Camden perceived more 
by one, than ever Mr. Jozesdeſcovered. Andas for the reſt ofthe 
Stones within the outward Circle, moſt certain, moſt manifeſt itis, 
that even at this day, there are many more by far ſtanding in our 
Antiquity, than are expreſſed in Mr. Camdens pourtraict. And 


ſo this Doctor's Topick hath as haſty an end as it had a raſh _— ; 


Of his uſurping to himſelf the Judicature between theſe perſons 
heallows ſo eminent : Tadviſe him to take heed of the next viſitation 
of Apollo, and remember das hisexample, 

Furthermore , ©* The Model I have conceived, faith ke, of the 
&* whole Fabrick in general, being not caſt in the mould of Archi# 
* tefonical Principles, nor adjuſted by the Maxims of Geometry, 
© but rude and ſimple, ſuch as my eyes delivered into my brain, I 
«think it not worth the labour of copying 3 Nor I neither truly,nor 
any man elſe I dare preſume. But , ſince © the Idea thereof form- 
*<edin his imagination out of its R vines, with the clue of his ſlender 
* obſervations (you may now believe him} upon the place, be not 
«ſtrong enough to conduct you out of this Labyrinth 3 he muſt be 
too blame to undertake the conduct, though his modeſty be nuwuch 
commendable in confeſling the clcarel(t truth in his whole Book, 

Can -Stone-Heng be thus raiſed from its Ruines? Can the me- 
mory of its Founders be thus revived ? The hope that our Anti- 
quity conceived of her recovery by Dr. Charletox begins tofail, his 
promiſc in faithfulneſs of quotations 1s forgotten; the expeCtation 
we had of his abilities in Works of this kind is vaniſhed. We find 
him at a luſs alicady, and how he that cannot diſtinguiſh between 
two different objects before his ces, noruſe ArchiteFonical Princi- 
ples in deſcribing ſuch a work, ſhould fo difſe@ the Entrails of Ob- 
livion, asto read a faithful Lecture on this ſubje&, let not only 

judicious 
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| judicious men determin,but alſo the moſt ordinary capacities judge, 


T hat he is neverrheleſs well practiſed in points of variance be- 
tween Authors, you'l haply ſay 3 and as pregnant toreconcile them 
Pl! confeſs ; ma how cunningly he hath carried them on not omit, 
For, you may well obſerve,that he makes Mr. Camden but his ſtale, 
and a meer property only ; he whiſtles him off, and lures him in a- 
gainat pleaſure. Firſt hebrands Him with conje@ure and forgetful- 
refs, (p.9.) thentells you, that he was © worthily eſteemed one of 
© the principal Antiquaries, and moſt learned men of his Time, (p. 
12.) After this, ** However, ſaith he, Mr. Camden was certainly 
&« ſkilful enough in the common waies of meaſuring and ſurveying, 
< not tobe miſtaken in theDimenfions and Platform of Stoze-Hengz 
(p. 12.alfo._) And at laſt, troſweeten this (one of the enoughs) a- 
gain, highly applauds his Draught ; (p. 13._) which TI amconfident 
you will like the worſer, becauſe he likesit ſo well. Bur it is Mr. 

ones, He,He it is,that he mainly drives at; could he but quell Xie, 

laſt His credit, and lay His Deſcription in the duſt, the Race he 
preſumes were eaded, and the Garland won. Yet he mult know , 
that more than common waies of meaſuring and ſurveying are re- 

uiſite for the ſearching after, and finding out the ancient Form of 
ich an heap of Ruines asat Stoxe-Hengz they may poſlibly,it's true, 
ſerve his turn well enough 3 for, the more barbarous the better, is 
hisPrinciple 3 but the preſent and future Ages expect otherwiſe to 
be ſatisfied. This Realm, throughthe Royal ——— of our 
late Kings of bleſſed memory , and the Heroick mind of his ſacred 
Majeſty, is grown more curiouſly experienced, than to be any 
longer deluded with common waies, eſpecially in matters of this 
kind. What Mr. Jones hath delivered in his Deſcription, our An- 
tiquity it ſelf juſtifies and makes good ; and the Ruines of it , ſo 
long as they endure, will maugre Exzy, perpetuate his reall endea- 
vours, and yeild a notable teſtimony of his ſingular judgment in 
reſtoring it, to all ſucceeding Generations. 

In the the next place thisDoCtor proceeds to the reports made by 
the Britiſh Hiſtorians concerning our Antiquity , which being in 
Stone-Heng Reſtored at largerelated, and as fully confuted, and ſo 
granted to be}; I ſhall now paſs over , and haſten unto what fol- 
lows 3 for'that, as already you have heard him jointly accuſe Mr. 
Camden and Mr. Jones of variancez ſonow he hath framed a charge 
againſt My. Foxes ſeverally, for his opinion by Whom, Why, and itt 
what Time Stone-Heng was at firſt erected, 

He tells you then, that 


* Mr. Jones his opinion of the Founders, Antiquity and 
** Deſi2n of Stone-Heng, is 

** That it was a Work of the Romans, built by them, when they 
* flouriſhed here ih greateſt peace and ptoſperity, and happily be- 
** twixt the times of Agricola's Government, and the Reign of 
* Conſtantine the Great, about 1560 years ago 3 not as a Sepul- 
** chral Monument, but as a Temple , ahd particularly conſecra- 
**ted to the imaginary Deity of Celw, or Celum , from whence 

*© their ſuperſtitious belief derived the Original of all things. 
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-- Thegrounds whereon Head vanced, and the Reaſons with w hich 
© He endeavoured to ſupport this ſo new and ſtrange ſurmiſe; be- 
«5 brought into order, and few words, are theſe that follow. 

6c Firſt, That the Ropgns were, and no other Nation could be, 

* Founders of Stone-Heng, he argueth from, 1. The Magnihcence, 

& 2, the Order, 3. the ArchiteQonical Scheme , 4. the double Par- 

<« t;co in the greater Circle of Stones, and another Portico in the 

<« Cell, or Hexagon, 5. the manner and poſition of the Columns of 
< the Building , and 6. from the Roman Reliques frequently found 
© near the place. : 

* Secondly , That it was a Temple, He would infer from, 1. the 
© Interval, or ſ{pacions Court round about 3 2. the Cell, and its 
&* Porticoes; 3. the Altar and its poſition Eaſtward; 4. the mixt, or 
© compound Order; 5. the Aſpett of the whole Fabrick, and 6. 
© from the Skuls of Beaſts digged up in the circum adjacent 
& ground. 

* Thirdly, T hat this ſo plauſibly imagined Temple was conſe- 
*crated in particular to the God Celws , he concludeth from 
& 1, the fituation; 2. the Alpet Hipethyrers 3. the Manner or Formz 
ot the Order; 5. the Decorum of the Structure; 6. the Pyramidal 
cc 


< Figure of the Stones, and 7. from the Kinds of Beaſts cuftomari- 
< ly offered in Sacrifice to that Deity. And this 1s the ſummary 
< of all thoſe particulars, from whoſe concurrent hints he ſeems to 
« have deduced his invention. : 

That Mr. Jozes his opinion. is new muſt neceſfarily be granted, 
nor nf in regard of the Founders, the. Age, and Uſe of Stone- 


3 but in reſpect alſo, that ſcarcely avy Author of integrit 
ace hls before Fr written of the ſame Subject. And asit new, 
ſo hath it neither wreſting nor ſtraining init, but is ingeniouſly and 
gravely diſcours'd. And I muſt tell you, withall, that not. from 
< the Mixt or Compound Order, as this Doctorabſurdly faith, but 
from the Mixtureof Orderstherein, Mr. Joze: infers it was a Tem. 
ple. Thar itis ſtrange likewiſe, may very well ſeem unto thoſe 
that are ſuperficially acquainted with works of this Nature. | But 
unto you that are really converſant in matters of greateſt Antiqui- 
ty of the moſt renowned People of the World, it appears other- 
wiſe 3 and that, as Mr. Jones profeſſed nut much, and: much leſs 
expected, that any man ſhould pin his belief upon his ſhoulders 3 fo 
He hath performed His undertaking beyond your expeQation, and 
upon ſuch firmand ſolid reaſons, grounded Hi Opinion ,that it will 
ſtand impregnable,againſt the battery of al the Flaws,Chinks, and 
Defe@&s this learnedDoCtor can raiſetoaſſaultit.Let us fee therefore 
bow carefully he. hath viewed the. ſtrength of, thoſe Arguments 

roduced by Mr. Jones, te prove Our Antiquity a Rowan-work, 

** Firſt, ſaith he, As for the Magnificcace thereof; what Ariſtotle 

* (4: Eth, c. 2.) terms wyarcnginar, the Latines Magnificentia & 
cc Majeſtas, doth not conſiſt alone, in the, Magnitude, or Maſlineſs of 
* either the materials a Building, or the, whole. Pile, (for, then 
&© thoſe huge Stones lying one. upon another, called Wring-chees,in 
©* Cornwal, would be a magnificent Structure) but in an artificial 
* Decorum, Or agreeable. pu{chritage, conjoincd with: greatneſs of 
& bulk, which two qualities meeting together in any _ R 
cauſe 
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«cauſe it to preſent itſelf ro the eye with a certain twofold grace- 


<« fulneſs or majefty, that inſtanrly raiſeth a kind of Reſpe&, and 
« where it is rarcand excellent, a kind of delightful wonder alſo 
&* in the Beholders. So that we uſe not to call Great things Maje- 
« ſtica), in reſpect of their large Dimenſions alone : nor Little things 
« Magnificent, notwithſtanding their Elegancy. And this I con- 
&© ceive to be the Adequate notion of Magzificence among all Ar- 
© chitets. Now according to this Notion, though the Stones of 
* 5tone-Heng be, indeed, extraordinarily big and ponderousz yet 
& foraſmuch as they arerude, rough, craggy, and difform among 
& themſelves, and deſtitute of any great Art or Elegancy in their 
& veneral diſpoſition and conſtruction; I conceive my (elf under 
© noconſtraint or necſlity ofapprehending it as a magnificent Build- 
<« ing, at lcaſt in ſo high a degree, as Afr. Jones would have us 
&© believe, when he affirms, that betwixt Rome and oxr Iſland there 
«is no Monument in which the Roman Magnificence is more 
© conſpicuous, than in this, It by Magnificence he meant Mag- 
© 2un apparatum, the difficulty of the means , ſtrength of 
© Engines., multitude of Hands , length. of Time , &c. nece(- 
© neceſſarily made uſe of in bringing together, and raiſing ſo many 
<« and ſolarge Stones, then doth his interence fall to the ground : 
& there being many antique Monuments yet remaining, ſome in 
« Exglaxd,othersin Scotland, others again in Dexmarkand Norway, 
& \yhich conſiſting of the like Materials, and thoſe perhaps farther 
© fetch'd too, could not but require like ſtrength, labour, and Art 
& to their erction, and yet the Romans had no hand in ſetting up 
&© either of them,.as. ſhall be made appear, when the thread of my 
& d;ſcourſe hath brought me to mention them more opportunely; 
&« Furthermore, what judicious eye, that hath once beheld the re- 
«mains of Diocletian's Baths, Nero's Palace, Marcellys his T heatre, 
&© yYeſpatian's Temple” of Peace, the grear Cirque, or other the 
& manſtrous buildings of the Romans in Italy ; can afterward fan- 
& cy any ſuchthing as Rowan Magrnificence in this formleſs uniform 
© heap of Maſly Stones at Stowe-Heng ? There being as little of pro- 
*©portian ar refemblance betwixt this and thoſe, as betwixt 8x. 
© Pancrace Church, and St, Paxls; or as betwixt a Welſh Mon» 
© tainers Cottage; and the Royal Palace of Hewptox Court. Nor 
* am 1 alone of this judgement ; for the Author of the life of Nero 
© Ceſar, formerly cited, apprehended ſo little of Magnificence in 
© thething, that from the very Rudeneſs thereof, he concludes it 
* (though erroneouſly) to have been a work of the Brittans. 
This DoQor, if he now ſaw, that wonder of the world for itate- 
lineſs, the Temple of Jove at Elis in Greece, decaid, ruined, and 
half lying oh the ground, might aſwell tell you ſuch deformity ac- 


corded not. with the edequate notion of Magnificence among at Ar-H. Hunt.l.r. 
P. 299. 

» . . ©. . . S G1 ald. \ 
our Ancient Hiſtorians ) of FZxgland for Artifice, is ©* deſtitute > rar 


© of any great Art or Eleganey in its general diſpoſition, and con- <p. 18, 


chite@s ;, as here to alleage, that Stowe-Heng, the wonder, (lay 


ſtruction 5 becauſe, after it's ſo many: hundred of years ſtrugling 

with time, the work is not ſo polite, regular, and uniform, as when 

firſt it was exeted; But to the matter; _ 
he 
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Cap. 1. 


T he Spirit of Contradiction, which is ſo predominant in ſome, 


ſhall not be found in me, what may reaſonably be granted, ſhall; 


what not, as freely anſwered. His definition therefore of Magni- 


ficence, that it conſiſts © in an artificial Decorum, or agreeable pul- 


<* chritude conjoyned with greatneſs of bulk, I ſhall rather than 
perplex you with one oppoſite, admit, and not otherwiſe debate, 
As likewiſe, that theſe two qualities meeting together in any Fabrick, 
preſent it to the eye graceful and MajeſticaL. Now, that our Anti- 
quity may appear Magnificent, it remains for me to prove, that it 
hath both Decorum, and Greatneſs init. 

Firſt then, as it cannot be denied but that it 1s great, ſothe 144- 
terials and Area thereof demonſtrate the ſame; for, it isin the main 
ſtructure 110 foot diameter, not very much leſs than the Diame- 
ter within, of that ſo famouſly great Pantheon at Rome, the diffe- 
rence between our meaſuring foot , and the. Vicentine allowed, 
T hat, in reſpect of the Materials, it isan huge and monſtrous piece 
of work, ſuch as Cicero termeth 7ſanam ſubſirutionem, Mr. Cam- 
den hath formerlytold you. That it isan heap of Maſſive Marble 
(for ſo though miſtakingly he would have the Stones to be) the 
Author of the life of Nero Ceſarafftirms. And will you give credit 
to this Docor? he in the former Paragraph ſaith, that the Stones of 
Stone-Heng be, indeed, extraordinarily bigg and ponderous, And 
laſtly, behold the ROY it ſelf, contemplate but tranſitorily 
the grandeur thereof, and then. conclude, that if the Magnificence 
of a work is to be rendred by greatneſs of Bulk, our Stoze-Heng is 
Magnificent. 

Secondly, that it hath Deeornmin it, we are to confider wherein 
Decorum in ArchiteGure confiſteth, which Yitruvixs tells us is Three- 
fold. 7s -(Decoz)) perficitur (ſaith he) ſtatione, qui Grece Wuuencuts 
dicitur, ſex conſuetudine, aut natura: Statione cum Jovi fulgura- 
tori, &+ Celo, & Soli, & Lune, edificia ſub divo, Hypethraque 
conſtituuntur, &c. Ad conſuetudinem autem Decor ſic exprimitur, 
cum edificiis interioribus magnificis, item yeſtibula convenientia, &s 
elegantia erunt fata: Sienim interiora proſpeFus habuerint elegan- 
tes, aditms autem humiles, & inhoneſios non erunt cum Decore,Ce. 
Naturalis autem Decor ſicerit, ſi primum omnibus Templis ſaluberri- 
me regiones, aquarumquefontes in his locis idonei elegentar,in quibus 
Fana conſlituuetur : Deinde maxime Aſculapio, Saluti, & eorunms 
Deorum, quorum plurimi medicinis 4gri curari videntur. Decorums 
then in Building is, 1. When the thing buile is agreeable to the 

uvality of the perſon, forwhom it is built. 2, When the parts of 
the work correſpond unto the whole. 3. When the ſtructure hath 
a ſituation properfor the uſe to whichit was intended, | 

Asto the firſt of theſe, Mr. Joxes hath told you,that Stoxe-Heng was 
dedicated to Celxs, or Celam; why? Becauſe open to the Air and 
uncovered ; and ſo, ſaith Yitraviee, the Temple of Celum ought to 
be; for then it hath Decorum. 

Secondly, the Pylaſters of the greater Hexagon, or inward part 
of the work, are vaſt and ſtatly ; the general Aſpe& is vaſt and 
ſtately alſo 3 andthe Pylaſters of the Yeſtibula, or Entrances at the 
Trench, are Majeſtical and agreeable to them; and ſo, ſaith Yitruvi-. 
44,2 work ought to bes forthen it hath Decoruee. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, 
place 3 and ſo, ſaith Dante! Barbarws from YVitruvizs, the Temple 
of Celum ought to be; for then it hath Decorum. | 

But, more particularly to proceed to the correſpondency of the 
ſeveral parts of the work unto the whole; The Plant of the main 
Structure is in diameter, one third part of the diameter of the 
whole extent,or circumvallation, whereby every way it hath a void 
ſpace of ground,. or Court lying about it, juſtly anſwering to the 
proportion of the work it ſelf, being every way as much in breadth 
as the Diameter thereof. 

The general Form of our Antiquity is round, and that a Circle 
agrees in all its parts, and of all Figures is moſt perte&, in regard 
what ever lines are drawn from the Centre to the Circumference 
thereof , are equal one to another, is ſo commonly known, as it 
needs no prook. 

The variety of Figures of which it is compoſed, is remarkable z 
The four upright Stones, which at the Trench make the Entrances 
into it, are raiſed upon the Angles of a Quadrangle, drawn from 
the Centre in the body of the work; and every one of the ſaid En- 
trances, is placed upon the points of an Equilateral Triangle 
The outward Form of the groſs Building is Circular, the inward 
Hexagonal, which diverſity of Figures all Architects in all Ages ak 
have eſteemed a principal Grace and Beauty, as Baptiſta Albertus Re | 
diſcourſing of the ancientDecorum in Archiceture ſhall inform you; 

Yadiaff, ſaith he, delle ſtanze quadre nelle tonde, &- delle tonde di 
2x0v0 nelle quadre,& di queſfe ſs wadia in altre ſtanze, che non ſieno 
ne tutte tonde, ne tutte quadrate. 

The Trench that environed Stroxe-Heng, that it might not want 
a greatneſs correſpondent to the reſt, was thirty foot broad, and 
poſſibly might be as much in depth 3 which made no doubt a noble 
Proſpect, and contributed exceedingly to the grandeur of the 
whole Fabrick. 

The Stones of the inner Circle agree juſtly in number, and are 
oppoſite to thoſe of the oatward , not only in reſpe&t of Decorun, 
bur alſo becauſe rhe Romans fo uſed inall their double Portzroes. 

And every three Stones of the leſſer Hexagon are ſo equally divi- 
ded, as that they gracefully anſwer unto the Greater, and make up 
each fide thereof orderly perfect. 

Laſtly, As the Stones of the vutward Circle are lower than thoſe "1 
of the greater Hexagon 3 ſo likewiſe they of the inner Circle are 
not ſo high as thoſe of the leſſer Hexagon; tothe end, that every 
particular height might have an agreeable proportion unto what it 
correſponded. And leſt in the Entrances the ſame Decorum(hould 
be wanting , the parallel Stones on the inſide of the Trench were 
lower than thoſe without alſo. Which may ſafely enough be con- 
cluded, in regard their dimenſions in breadth are ſo mach leſſer 
than the other , whereby as all the outward Courles confiſted of 
great Stones, ſo all the inner were compoſed of ſmaller ones. 

And thus it appears, that Stoze-Heng hath not only a Decorum 
in it, but ſuch a Decorum allo, that Yitruvizs himſelf, the grand 
Maſter of ArchiteFaure, and Palladio of all the ArchiteFs of his time, 
the beſt, and moſt practiſed in Rowar Antiquities, affirm, was ob- 


ſerved 


Stone-Heng is ſited in aperto loco, ina free and open Pan. Sarb. in 
Vitr, 1. 1.c.2- 
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ſerved by the ancient Rowaxs in all their works of wonder, toimake 
them Elegant and Harmonious. Our Antiquity theretore, having 
both greatneſs of Bulk, and an Artificial Decorum 1n it, is Mag- 
nificent. 

I cannot but here ſmile, to think what a noiſe this Door hath 
made, about this word Magzificence, when as Mr. Jones in a man- 
ner bur tranſitorily mentions itz and of all his other Arguments, as 
not to be denied, infiſts the leaſt thereon, putting it to the queſtion 
only. «If you look, ſaith he (pa. 66.) upon this Antiquity asanad- 
mired & magnificent work,who more magnificent thanthe Romans? 
And having given his Readers one only Authority for the Magni- 
ficence they ufed in their Buildings, hath done with it. Icannot 
likewiſe but acquaint you, that whereas this Doctor affirms Mr. 
Jones (aith, ** that beewixt Rome and our Ifland, there is no Mo- 
* nument in which the Roman Magnihcence is more conſpicuous, 
© than inthis His words, ( pa. 33.) reflecting upon what Mr. 
Camden told you of Stone-Heng, and not in debating the particular 
in queſtion,are,**that berwixt this I{fland of great Brittain & Rome it 
<*ſelf,there is no one ſtrufture to be ſeen, wherein more cleerly ſhines 
© thoſe harmoniacal proportions,of which only the beſt times could 
© yaunt, than ia this of Sroxe-Heng. But, this 1s not the firſt time, 
as you may remember,that this DoQtor hath been thus diſ-ingenious, 
nor willit be the laſt. And, the truthis, although he was obliged 
to cite Mr. Jones for ſomething in this particular, and could not 
nevertheleſs taſten any thing otherwiſe upon Him, he reſolved to 
pervert his words rather thag recolle& unto memory the Harmo- 
ziacal proportions of Stone-Heng, and that they ſhould arrive at 
your knowledge,from fo judicious an hand. It touch'd him to the 

P quick to find Harmony in our Antiquity , which is that Enrythmia, 
{gm or Venuſta ſpecies in Architefture , that Yirtuvexs ſo. much recom- 
mends unto us 3 and which raifeth (as this Do&or himſelf ſaith) 
a kind of delightful wonder in the beholders;when his pretended Da- 
niſh Monuments conſiſts of rude craggs only, or detormed pieces of 

broken Rocks at beſt. | 

And as for thoſe Antique Monuments, which, he ſaith, © areyer 
© remaining, ſome in Exmgland, others in Scotland, others again in 
© Denmark and Norway 3 Which couaſitting of thelike materials, (as 
< $70xe-Heng) and thoſe perhaps further fetcht: rwo, could not 
< but require like ſtrength, labour, and art to their erection, and 
<« yet the Romans had no hand in ſetting up either of them 3 you 
ſhall find that, ** whenthe thread of bjs diſcourſe brings him to men- 
&« tion them, he will have utterly forgotten. he made any ſuch pro- 
miſe, or to acquaint you, where, or what they are. Mr. Jones bis 
inference, therefore, of the Magnificence of our Antiquity, doth 
not fall to the ground; butis ſo cloſely compaGed, as to keep out all 
weather of GontradiGion. | 

But, that Stoxe-Heng: hath not fo much of Roman Magnificence 
in it, as Nero's Pallace, may ealily be faid 3 fincethat _ in 
eaſing Mr. Camden of his, admizationat the Monſtrouſneſsof it, hath 


already.told us, that unto Djecleſian's Baths, Marceau his Theatre, 
Veſpaſian's Tamgrogy Peace, the Great Cirque, and: other ſtupen- 
dipus works of the Romans, it is:not conſiderable. And therefore, 

OA 
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on the one fide, in reſp& of that quality of Magnificence, which 
relateth to greatneſs of bulk, we may well ſpare this unto the Door 
alſo; for that, of allthe exceſſively ſumptuvus ſtruttures ever per- 
formed by Art, as far as Hiſtory remembers, that of Nero's Pallace 
was the molt monſtroully prodigious, and as monſtroufly conform to 


that Monſter ot men, that made it. At the Entrance ſtood a Set.ix vit- 


brazen Coloſſws repreſenting his own perſon, 120 foot high. The %" 


main work contain'd within it threeſtately Porticoes,each of a mile 
inalength , a ſtanding pool like a Sea, and the ſame encloſed about 
with vaſt Buildings in form of goodly Cities. It had within its cir- 
cuit likewiſe, Corn-fields, Vineyards, Paſtures, and- Woods be- 
longing tothem , repleniſhed with multitudes of divers and ſundry 
beats, aſwel tame as wild of all ſorts. Inſomuchrhat it took up a 
very large Territory of Country. Whenasgonr Stone-Heng m the 
utmoſt extremities therect , 1s not above 400 foot in diameter. 
And do you not now think he hath ſtudied to ſome purpoſe to Mate 
our Antiquity ? But, ontheother fide, as to the fecond quality of 
Magnificence, to wit, artificial Decorum, may be ſaid, that Nero's 
Pallace could have but Koman Magmfhicence init, and ſo had our 
Szone-Heng inlike manner. The Pallace of Nero was majeſtical, 
inregard of it's agreeable pulchritude, and ſuperlative vaſtneſs; 
$tone-Heng majeſtical in reſpect of it's comelinefs and Bulk. And 
therefore in point of Rowan Magnificence there isa refemblance, 
though no proportion berween $S2oxec-Heng and Nero's Pallace in 
greatneſs, And thus his two ſtemhies are at one blaſt blown both 
away. For as concerning the firlk, St. Paul's, indeed, is huge and 
graceful, and St. Pancrace little and contemptible, and fo no com- 
pariſon can hold between them, in that refpect : yet Nero's Pallace 
15 magnificent, and Stone-Heng 1s magnificent, and therefore SFrone- 
Heng more re{embles the Pallace of Nero, than St. Parcrace doth 
St. Paul's, And ſome (imilitude there is betwixrt St.Panl's and St. 
Pancrace, for that they are both Churches; and ſo, betwixt Nero's 
Pallace, and Stoxe-Heng is a relemblauce, in regard they are both 
Magnificent. 

For the Magnificenceof which Catheeral of St. Paxl, all poſteri- 
ty wili be grateful to Mr. Jones, who was fole Architect, and ſole- 
ly,by that ever glorious Monarch King Charles the Martyr, entruſted 
with the repair thereof 3 and who, in faithful diſcharge of that 
truſt, reduced the body ofit, fromthe Steeple to the Welt end, in- 
to that order and Uniformity we now behold ; and by adding 
that magnificent Portico there, hath contracted the envy of all Chri- 
ſtendom upon our Nation , for a piece of Architefture, nut to be 
parallel'd in thele laſt Agesof the World. 

Again, though this Doctors ſecond fimilie be anſiwered by the 
firſt, yer it may be ſaid, that notwithſtanding he ſeemeth outwardly 
ro magnifie,covertly nevertheleſs he much viliftes his Majeſties Royal 
Pallace of Hampton Court, in preſuming fo much as to name the 
ſame with a welſh Montaineers cottage. Whereas on the contrary, 
intending to debaſe our Antiquity, he'the more exrolls, and rai- 
ſeth up the glory of it, by bringing it in competition with the ſo 
famouſly celebrated Pallace of Ners. But, obſerve what follows, 
aud how conſtantly he perſeveres-inhis faithfalneſs of _ —- 

or, 
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For, now again in the cloſe of his Paragraph, he attrms, that 24+, 


Bolton (who was the Author of the life of Nero Ceſar, and whoſe 
name, for ſome reaſons Mr..Selden had, was thought fit to be con= 
cealed in Stowe-Heng Reſtored) © apprehended (o little of Magni- 
< fcence in the ching, that from the very Rudeneſs thereof Hecon- 
« cludes it (though erroneouſly) to have been a work of the Brit- 
tains, Whenthedire& contrary is more manifeſtly evident ; For, 
Mr. Bolton ſuppoſing that Bundnica was buried in ſome famous ſe- 
pulchre; and knowing that it behoov'd Him, in maintainance of his 
ſurmiſe, to ſearch out for ſome Ancient Monument, wherein He 
might interrthisrenowned Heroin, and finding this of Stone-Heng 
ſo ſurpaſſingly magnificent, beyond all others He could meet with, 


concludeth from theMagnificence thereof, yer not very Magnificence + 


will I ſay, though he calls it the ſtrength-of his Divination, that 
Stone- Heng was erected to her memory, grounding his opinionup- 
on thoſe words of Dion, Britgnui humaverunt eam magnifice, 
W hich being his ſole authority, his own words are, © Theopinion 
©« of the murthered Lards.,, and that Awrelizs might be buried 
© there is no hindrance to diſ-intitle Boadicia , ſince Dio and 


&« Xjphiline affirm, they funerally interred Her with much Magnifi- 


© cence. To put a period then to this particular » Whether this 
Door had, or had not acknowledged, p#. 62. that It was magnifi- 
cent at firſt, our Antiquity it ſelf will tell you, that it did anciently 
partake of that Magnificence which was obſerved by the Rowans,in 
all their works of greatneſs. So paſs we to the fecond. 

© Secondly, ſaith this Door, As for the Order, which a. Jes 
« affirms to be the T#ſcan 3 that you may the more cleerly diſcern, 
<« whether any ſuch thing was obſerved y the Builders of Store- 
« Heng, in that Work, or not it 1s needfu put ) 
mind at leaſt, what that Tyſcan Order is, what Conditions it hath 
© that are common tothe other Ordersalſo, and what diſtin pro- 
<« pricties. The Ancient Rowan Archite@s generally divided their 
* Structures ix parietes continuos, & intermiſſos, into entire or con- 
© tinued Walls, and Intermiſhons made by Columns, or Pillars. Of 
*© theſe Columns they had,partly from the Grecians, partly of their 
&* gown invention , five different kinds, or ſorts 3 which reckoned 
* according to their reſpective dignity and perfeCtion, are the Tyſ- 
* can, Doric, Tonic, Corinthian and Compound, or (as it is common- 
«ly named_) Ztalic. The Tuſcan (which alone relates to our 
* preſent bulineſs)) eſt plana, maſſive, ſex ruſtica columna, ſimilis 
<* robuſto alicni & bene artuato ruricole, wiliter amido, is a plain 
© maſlive, or ruſtical Column, carrying ſome reſemblance to a 
© ſtrong and well-limbed Countryman, meanly clad ; as Vitruvius 
& (lib. 4. cap. 1. ) not unfitly deſcribes it, The conditions com- 
* mon to this Pillar with the reſt , are principally Three, accord- 
<« ing to Sir H. Wottons Enumeration of them, in prima ou Ele- 
* mentornm ArchiteFure, tor the Excellency thereof tranſlated into 
<« Latine by John de Laet. Firſt, the Pillars of all the Ordersare 
© Rotunde Figure, of a round Figure, For, though ſome conceive 
© the Column Atticurges, of which Vitruvime ſpeaks (lib.3.cap.3.) 
© was ſquare; yet was it look'd upon as irregular, and never ad- 
© mitted into the Orders, but among other extravagantinventions, 
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4 * 
« buntur inſenſibiliter , plus aut minus, ſecundum proportionem ſue 
« altitudinis, ab tertia parte ſcapi ſui ſurſurm, All are contracted or 
<« leflened inſen{ibly, more or leſs, according to the proportion of 
<< their altitude, from the third part of their ſcape, or lower part, 
«<< upward. Which Gulielm. Philander, (one of the beſt Interpre- 
«ters of Fitruvics) from the exact dimenhions of ſundry antique 
«© Remains ſurveyed by himſelf, preſcribes tanquam venuſti[ſinmans 
© diminutionem, as the moſt comly and graceful diminution, and 
&«© moſt celembling the Taper growth of Pine-trees , from whoſe 
<« pattern the figure of all Columns was firſt taken. Thirdly, 0menes 
« ſuos habent ſtylobatss,altitudine tertie partis totizs Column#,com- 
& prehenſa baſt &*capitulo: All have their Pedeſtals, of the height of 
« the third part of the whole Column, frum the baſe to the head. 
« TheProprieties of the TxſcanOrder' to omit others of leſs impor- 
© tance) conſiſt principally in two things, viz. the Proportion of 
«the longitude -of the Fillar it ſelf, and the Iztercolumuinm, or 
« diſtance hetwixt Pillarand Pillar. The height, or length of the 
« Pillar ought tobeSex diametrorum craſſiſſime partis inferioris ip- 
« ie ſcapi, lix Diametersof its thicknels 1n the biggeſt part a ht- 
« tle above the bottom. For Yitruvizs (lib. 3. cap. 1.) accounts 
«the length of a mans foot to be the fixt part of his whole body 
« in ordinary dimenſions: and Man, according to Protagoras, 1s 
«© T>  ewdyroy yonudrer wirger ; of all exact [ymmetry , the Proto- 
« type, or firſt Exemplar, and the 7ntercolumnium, or Interval 
«<betwixt the Pillars, is required to be circiter quatuor illins Diame- 
& trorum, of about four Diameters. Now, theſe _— 
« the Tuſcan Orderbeing thus fet down, on one fide of the Paral- 
<< el : let us turn our eies upon Store-Heng and ſee what Analogy 
«js to be found therein, to make up the other, 1. At Stone-Heng 
< very few, ornone at all of the upright Stones,or Columns, are 
« Round; no, nor in any degree related to that Figurz 3 but broad 
<« and flat,and moſtly reſembling Parallelipipeds,rather than Cylin- 
<« ders, as the eye witneſleth; fo that here is 2 manifeſt inconfor- 
«<mity to the Figure required indifterently in all the five Orders. 
«© 2, Their contraction, or leflening upward, is not uniform, but 
<« rudely various , in ſome greater, in others leſs, in none infſenſfi- 
«ble, inall irregular; fo astherein likewiſe they want the due 
© proportion of Diminution common to all genuinely Figured Co- 
T _ 3. They haveno Pedeſtals at all, being ſet in the grounds 
« which is a third incongruity. 4. The Perpendiculars of the 
« Greater Circle are, according to po _ his meaſure, inalti- 
«tude 15 footand +, in depth 3 foot, and in breadth 7 foot. Where 
<« then is tobe found the proportion of Longitude to (ſix Diameters 
<« of the thickeſt part of the Column? 5, Their Intervals, or mid- 
<« dle ſpaces, ſeem to be about nine foot. For, Mr. Jones himſelf 
© computes the length of each Epiſtylinm, or Architrave, continu- 
«edin round from Column to Column, to be preciſely ſixteen foot, 
« and there muſt be half the bredth of the Column, at each end, al- 
© lowed for the meeting of thetwo Architraves inthe middle, if not 
<* forthe more firm bearing of their weight; ſo that meaſuring the 
* diſtance of the Supporters,by the remaining part of theArchitrave, 
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© jt will benine foot : Which agrees not with the 1ntercolumniun 
* of Txſcan Pillars. To conclude this Paragraph , therefore, ej- 
© ther the condition of the T#ſear Order here recited, are not ac- 
* cording to the Rules of Architecture taught by Yitruvims, and his 
<* excellent Interpreter Sir H. Wottorz or Mr. Jones was miltaken, 
© when he conceived the Order of Store-Heng to be Tuſcan. 

W hat this Doctor can object againſt the Order of which our An- 
tiquity conliſts, you have fully heard 3 and how for to publiſh his 
abilities in Architequre rather, than upon any juſt cauſe offered, 
he hath at preſent taken occaſion to diſcourſe of the five Orders, 
and of them hereafter will more largely. But, how much foever I 
am in this Art to ſeek, I find my ſelf nevertheleſs conſtrained 
chiefly to undeceive you, toanſwer particulariy unto what he hath 
alleaged, whereas otherwiſe I might in ſome few general words on- 
ly, together with all his impertinencies, have cleerly ſhaken him 
off. 
T hat the ancient Roman Architefts hd in uſe five diſtin Orders 
of Architecture, to wit, the Txſcar, Dorick , Jonick, Corinthian 
and Cowponnd,l cannot afford him, conſidering that Yitravies, who 
lived in the Reign of Azguſtzs Ceſar, and whole Maſter of the Or- 
dinance, as I may ſay, or Engineer General he was, gives us but an 
accompt of the firſt four only, without ever making the leaſt men- 
tion of that, that now adaies with us goes indifferently under the 
name of the Roman, Compound, Mixt, or Italian Order, and of this 
Philander writing thereof ſhall aſſure you 3 De quo, ſaith he, apud 
Vitruvinw preſcriptum ſit nibil; of which YVitruvive ſpeaks not a 
word, Neither, until Yeſpaſian's time, that was the tenth Empe- 
ror in ſucceſſionafter Auguſtzs, dowe hear any thing thereof; for 
Pliny, who lived under him, enumerating the Orders of Columns, 
te'l; us, that the Roman Architects in his time made but four ſorts 
ot them, the Tuſcan, Dorian, Tonian, and Corinthiav. During the 
Empire of Veſpaſear, nevertheleſs, it ſeems, that the mixt Order 
was intr-duced, 1n regard the Coliſens, or as Philander rather, the 
Colojjens.which this Emperor built, had, as Serlzo ſuppoſeth, this 
Order init 3 and which was ſo called, becauſe that ſtupendious 
work was founded by Him, upon the very place where the prodi- 
gious Col9ſſws of Nero (formerly mentioned) ſomerimes ſtood, The 
Arch-Triumphal of Yeſpaſiar alſo, was erected wholy of the Com» 
pound Order 3 and theſe are the firſt Works of Antiquity, that we 
encounter withall wherein this Order appears. Now, the cauſe why 
the Komans invented, compoſed it of all the reſt, and gave it the 
{upremeſt place in whatever their greateſt works, was, 'to comme- 
morate their umverſal Conqueſt thereby, and (ignifie to Poſterity, 
that they not only triumphed over all the Pcople of the then known 
W orld, but their Arts likewiſe. Whereby it plainly appears alſo, 
that the ancient Romans, until Veſpaſtan's daies, had not any Orders 
of Architefture of their own invention; for the Dorick, Tonick 
and Corinthian were invented by the Greeks, as we all know, and 
the Tuſcan by the Hetrurians of old. This then may fuffice to in- 
form you, that the ancient Roman ArchiteQts , who are eſpecially 
reputed thoſe that lived about Yitruviws his Age, had not Five 
different kinds, or ſorts of Columns in uſe among them, as this _ 

or 
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for would perſwade; but Four only, and of thoſe not one of their 
own invention. | 

But, what have we to do with the other Orders, when the Ty/- 
car alone is by us to be enquired into , our Antiquity being com- 
poſed principally of that 2 And for this, thoſe Characters, which 
both Ancient and Modern Archite@Fs, together with other learned 
men, have ſtamp'd upon it , I ſhall Doe > unto you. Yitruvizs 
then treating of the T»ſcar Order, tells us; T hat Temples of rhis 
kind, are lowly, large, humble 3 His words being Ipſarum A#dinn 
ſpecies ſunt barice Bari cephale, humiles, late : and according ro 
the Ttalian Copy Le maniere rofl Tempii ſono baſſe, larghe, humi- 
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li. Palladis ſaith, That the Tuſcan Order, is the moſt plain and 4514 


ſimple of all the other Orders of ArchiteFure ; forthat it retains of 
that firſt face of Antiquity, and wants all thoſe Ornaments which 


ſet forth, and beautify the reſt. And Sir H. Wotton affirms, that ELArch.p.33- 


the Tuſcax is a plain, maſly, rural pillar, reſembling ſome ſturdy 
well linbed Labourer, homely clad, in which kind of compariſons, 
ſaith He, YVitravizs himſelt ſeemeth ro take pleaſure. ib. 4. cap. 1. 
Thus you ſee how thele Authentick Authors have deſcribed our 
Tuſcan Order, and though our Stere-Herg will conlets it ſelf to 
be Large and humble , Plain and ſimple, Maſly and rural, and 
endowed with all thoſe qualities which they mention; I ſhall ne- 
vertheleſs produce one,(no Daniſh or Fabulous Writer) more, who 
will aflure you, that the T#ſca isa Giant-like manner of building. 
To which purpoſe, Sceamozz37, indeſcribing the five Orders of 4r- 


chite&ure, uſeth theſe words 5 E prima il Toſcano, eſſendo coſt nel Scam 16.cts 


tutto, come ance uelle ſue parti, e membra molto ſodo, erobuſto > in 
z4nto, che ſi dimoſtra aſſai atto a ſoſtenere ogni erandiſſimopeſo; e 
percio egl: tiene molto del Giganteo 5 The firſt, ſaith he,is the Tuſ- 
can, being aſwell in the whole, asalſo in its parts and members ex- 
ceeding groſs and ſtrong; inſomuch that it appears moſt apt tu 
ſuſtain any the heavieſt weight 3 and therefore hath much of Gian- 
tiſm init. How now Scamozz3, did you ever {ce our Stoxe-Heng? 
How came you to know, that for the Maſhineſs and Greatneſs rhere- 
of, our old Hiſtorianstermed it the Giants Dance, that you ſhould 
thus above all others, ſo perfettly deſcribe the Order thereof, and 
ſo poſitively aſcertainus, that the work of Stoe-Heng is Tuſcan ? 
But you, having together with his Words conlidered Mr, Camdens 
Draught, found other Rowan Antiquities like it, it ſeems; 

But, leſt I leave him too far behind, I muſt take this Do@or 
as I find him : Let us ſee, therefore, how orderly ia deſcribing this 
order he proceeds. Firſt, he affirms that ** the Ancicnt. Roman 
* Architects generally divided their ſtructures i» parietes continuoss 
© & intermiſſos,into entireor continued walls, &c. Who theſe Ar- 
chitects were it had behoov'd him to acquaint you, but it was a- 
bove his power, for we have ſcarcely the names, much lefs the 
writings of any of the Ancient Roman Architects extant, except of 
Vitruvixs (ſolely; and He, as alſo our modern Architects, divide 
Buildings after another manner; for this tends to an abſurdity, it 


being the diviſion of Walls particularly, not of Buildiags generally, xy, ar. 
not of the whole, but of its parts 3 and ſo Sr. H. Wotiorn in reckons» p. 22,27 


ing up the parts of ſtruftures in ſeverality, as receiving the ſame 
from Baptrſia Albertas, delivers it, ſaying, Wells are either entire 
and 
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and continual , or intermitted, &c. Now, this DoGor, beſides al- 
tering and adding what he pleaſeth, leſt he ſhould bedetretted, 
gives you for his Authors, none knows whom unleſs you alluwy 
Sir H. Wotton, and John de Laet to be Ancient Koman Architects, 
Again, as he hath thus ſcandaliz'd them in general, fo hath he 
corrupted Vitruviws in particular , by averring, that He ({[:b, 4, 
cap. 1.) © not unhily deſcribes the Txſcan to be a plain, maſſive, 
*© 0x ruſtical Column , carrying ſome reſemblance to a ſtrong and 
< well limbed Country man, meanly clad. When asin that Chapter 
of that Book YVitravizs ſpeaks not one word of the Tuſcan Order, 
nor throughout his whole work hath delivered any thing, ſo much 


. as to the ſame ſenſe he quotes himfor. But, becauſehe would 


have youto think, that himſelf and Yitruvize were very familiar, 
and conceiving that the reputation of ſo grave and oraculous an 
Author, ashe (tiles Him (pa. 25.) would gain more credit with you, 
than any other whatſoever beſides, gives you therefore the deſcrip- 
tion as His 5 when the truth is, it is abſolutely Sir H. Wottons 
own. For he, having made a right Paraphraſe upon YVitruviwe (as 


EL.Arch.p.33- you have heard) adds the fimilie of a ſturdy labourer thereunto z 
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ſaying withal, in which kind of compariſons YVitruvims himſelf ſeem- 
eth to take pleaſure, /ib. 4.cap.1. And thus when Sir Hexry had 
ſtated the matter rightly, DoCor Charleton catching up the words 
proceeding from his pen, and perverting, fathers them upon Yitrs- 
Pixs,a8 he did the other upon theRomar ArchiteCts before, W hereby, 
in adding unto theſe, and depriving That of his due, not only Y;- 
traviws, the Ancient Rowan Architefts, whoever they were, and Sir 
H. Wotton z but you likewiſe, and all Poſterity aremoſt ſhamefully 
deluded. | 

And this brings us to the Community between the Orders. Which 
this DoCtor makes © principally T hree, according to Sir H. Wot- 
© 0x5 enumeration of them. Firſt, he tells you, that, The Pillars, 
of all the Orders are Rotunde figure, of a Round figure. Is our 
expectation then, after ſuch Diviſions, Deſcriptions, Conditions, 
and Proprieties, arriv'd at This? It is no more news, you'l fay, 
to hear that Pillars are Round, than that Pylaſters are” ſquare. 
You may eaſily apprehend what he aims at nevertheleſs ; for, 
fince he hath (nollcbeds granted, what really cannot be denied, 
that our Antiquity is of the Tuſcan Order; now it feems, he would 
infer, that not any thing of what's Common to all the Orders, is 
viſible therein. Bur, how lies his Argument ? All the Orders have 
a Community in ſome particulars 3 but it is Commonto all the Or- 
ders to have Round Pillarsz Ergo, none of the Orders have ſquare 
Pylaſters. Ist thus? Are theſe the Laws of his Logick, where- 
of he vaunts ſo much > Doth not Nature her ſelf inſtru& us, that 
all things have their Contraries ? If (o, then Archite@yre, which is 
cheifly invented from Natures works, having not in the Orders 
ſquare, as well as Round Pillars,is imperfedt; the contrary whereof 
is more true, Forlſhall make appearfrom all Antiquity, that a- 
mong the Ancient Romans Pylaſters were uſed in all the Orders 
aſwell as Pillars, and were as Common to them. 

Vitruvius,tells us,that the Romans in their works uſed Orthoſtate, 


which, ſaith Bernardino Balds , our Country-men call Pilaſt#s, . 
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Vitruvi#s,tells us, that the Romans in their works uſed Paraſtate __ 5 
which, ſaith Philander, ſunt Pr:le quadrate, are {quare fupporters. _=_ 
Vitruvixs, tells us, that the Romans in their works uſed Ante, yr. lib. 3. 
which ſay Philander and Baldo both, ſunt quadre Colnmne, are _— 
ſquare Pillars. phy mY 
Hear with theſe, this DuCtors, Laet, Poſt Columnas ſequuntur : 
me diſiributioneAnte,( vnlgoPylaſters.) AfterPillars in my diſtribu- £4 P4133 
tion follow Ante,( vnlgarly Pylaſters)Viola likewiſe informs us, that, 
Le Colonne &c. (i fanno di due ſorti, cive tonde,& quadrangolari; le | 
quadrangolari ſono chiamateAttiche,perche ſi dice,eſſer venute d' Athe- Viol lib. 2. 
ne 5 Columns are made of twoſorts, towit , Roundand Qnadran- _—_ 
gular; the Pnadrangular arecalled Atticks, becaule,it's ſaid, they 
came from Athens. And Pliny, as formerly ciced, ſhall acquaint 
you alſo, that the Anticnt Rowans had Pylaſters in uſe among them, 
His words being, Over and befides T heſe (meaning the four Or- 
ders remembred before) there be others of the A#r:ck faſhion, 
and theſe be made of four corners, and the fides are equal. And 
if theſe be nor P3/aſters, T know not what are. But, peradventure 
it may be ubjc&ted, that T heſe were a direct ſquare, and Thoſe 
in our Antiquity aretwice the bredth. It's true, and in anſwer of 
this I'll trouble you with no more than his own Author , who isa 
double witneſs in the caſe ; for, Sir H. Wotton, as having colleted 
it from the beſt writers, affirms, that their true proportion, (vis. 
Pylaſters) ſhould be an exact ſquare 3 But for leſſening of ex- #1. Arch. pa. 
pence, and inlarging of room , they are commonly narrowerin Flank, 46, 
than in Front , as they are in our Antiquity. Whereunto Neceſ(- 
fity may be added likewiſe, when Stones will not riſe'to the full 
thickneſs, or juſt proportion required. | 
T he former words of Pliny, together with thoſe of Yitruvins (1.3. 
c.3.) Altitudoejnus, (baſis nempe) þ 4tticarges erit;have made ſome 
doubt,not without cauſe,whether thePeople of A1tica,or Athenians, 
had not a proper Order of Architecture, as the Txſcars, Dorians, 
Tonians, and Corinthians; but it's denied, faith Baldo, for that it Bern. Bal. in 
appears, YVitruvizs named it in ſtead of the Corinthian; (as lib, Hime 
4. cap. 6.)Yet Daniel Barbarws, Philander, and Caporalis ſeem to war. PM C 
incline tothe contrary. However, though they differ, whether it > ts —y 
wasa proper Order, or not, they all neverthelefsagreeingly accord, iis. 3: ca. 3- 
that it was ſquare, and with the other Orders, intheir great works, 
uſed by the Romans , in regard Pliny fo poſitively affirms the 
ſame; Bur, that it was condemned. by Yitruvizs, as this Door 
ſuggeſts, is ſuch a fiction, as was never till now vented ; for, He is 
ſo far from doing 1t, as that He (loco citato)) peremptorily com- 
mands the Toxique Baſe tobe proportioned thereby ; Altitude uti 
Atticurges , the hight of it ſhall be as the Azticarges, are his ver 
words,which could not have either been ſaid or done by him, if he 
lookt upon it as irregular; and had hecondemned it among other ex- 
travagant inventions, then muſt the Corinthian Column be condem- 
ned by Himalſo,if Baldo's judgement take place. 
But, ſince heis ſtill ſo buſy with Yitruvins, obſerve once more; 
how he deals with Sir H. Wotton, and the Ancient Rowan Archi- 
tectsagain. And to this end I muſt take leave to put you in mind 
of his whole diviſion , having but in part, as you may remember, 
K 


repeated 
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repeated it before. He tells you then, thar thoſe Architects 
<* divided their ſtructures in parietes continuos, & intermiſ/os, into 
co jntire or continued wals,& intermiſhions made by Columns, or Pil- 
& Jars. Now, it ſeems that he was ſotaken wit! John de L act 5 Jatine, 
as that he forgot Sir H. Wottons Engliſh, for the whole text is cleerly 
Sir Herries own, who after informing you, that Walls are either 
entire and continual, or intermitted; (aith, and the intermiſſions be 
either Pillars or Pilaſters : not as this Doctor untaithfully delivers 
them , thus (mark I pray) and intermiſſions made by Columns or 
Pillars 5 when Laet's words alſo are, Parietes aut ſunt integri & 


Lact, pa. 10, Continnui, aut intermiſſi + & intermiſſrones ant ſunt Columne aut 


Ante, which he hath already told you were Pilaſters; (o that 
here you find him guilty of a double, yea treble fault, conferring 
upon the Roman ArchiteFs, the honour due unto our own Coun- 
tryman, braving it with their Authority, and falſifying the Text 
alſo, by omiting the chief thing of concernment, not only to the 
preſent diſquiſition, but our main ſcrutiny likewiſe, viz. the word 
Pylaſters. And ſee what follows in like manner; for upon the ſame 
accompt he would not have it come unto your knowledge , that 
Sir Hexry having divided the Intermiſſions into the two particulars, 
as was (aid, firſt treats of the Pillars and the community of them 3 
and afterwards of the Pylaſtersapart, telling us, that they were #- 
ſed both in Publick and Private Buildings. Andif theſe, tor which 
the Orders themſelves of ArchiteQure were invented, be not Com- 
mon tothem, I will poſitively ſay, zoze are. But, this Door know- 
ing that he writ againſt a man dead, and confident therefore that 
the Original would never be produced againſt him, but his quota« 
tion truſted to as, he abſolutely leaves out the word Pylafers 4 
ſo not denying their community, ſhiftingly ſaith, that, the Pillars 
of all the Orders are of a round Figure; which, he wascertain eve 
man would grant, and without further enquiring join with him 
therein; as being, according to the Vulgar acceptation, not tobe 
gainſaid. But our great DoCtors in Law will tel] you, that Titles 
arenot to be made good by ſuch indjrect watics as theſe. 

The fecond Community is by Dr.Charletox thusaſhgned 3 ©* 0me- 
© ves diminuuntur & contrahuntur inſenſibiliter, plus aut min, ſe- 
* exndim proportionem ſug altitudings, ab tertia parte ſcapi ſui ſur- 
* am, ** All are contracted or leffened wſenlibly, more or lefs, ac 
* cording to the proportion of theiraltitude, from the third part of 
< their ſcape,or lower part upwaid. If here, by the monoſyllable 
AL, he means Pylaſters as well as Pillars, I have little more to ſay; 
if not, what have we to do with round Culumns, (I ſhould havede- 
manded before) ſeeing our Antiquity cunfiſts of ſquare Pillars on - 
ly? yer, ſince the diminiſhing of Pylaſters, as well as Pillars, is ſo 
generally known, I will not longdetain you with proving the ſame z 
ſaving, the letting you know, that Scamozzi hath given us a ſet 
rule fo the Diminution de Fuſie dee Colonne, e Pile fri, of the bo- 
dies of Columns and Pilaſters both 3 Yitravizs having treated very 
obſcurely in the Mechanical or practical part thereof. 

To the inſenſibility, nevertheleſs, of their diminiſhing, I ſhall lay 
ſomething,Sir Henry Wotton being to be otherwiſe underſtood, than 
ether this Door conceives, or willingly would have diſcovered. 
For 


. 
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For that, Sir Henry intends not that the contraction is inſenſible, in 
regard of thething contratted, but in reſpect of the manner it ſelf 
of the contraction 3 well knowing; that the diminution of a Co- 
Iumn, or Pylaſter under the Aſtragal, moreor leſs, according to its 
Order, is not inſenfible 3; but that the. procedure thereof, asI ma 

ſay, or how it doth diminiſh from the third part to the Aſtragal 1s 
inſenſible. As for example, there is a T#ſcen Column three Foot in 
Diameter, which at fix Diameters (admitting this Doctors propor- 
tions) gives the height of eighteen foot 3 this Column then is tobe 
inthe Diameter above, two foot three inches, that 1s, nine inches or 
one fourth part leſs than the Diameterbelow 3 Now, the loſs of nine 
inches in thick neſs may eafily be diſcerned at eighteen foot high, or 
rather (the third part of the body, of the Column excluded) in thir- 
teen foot and an half, by any vulgar eye, when how that diminiſh- 
ing (from the third part of th eFuſt upwards) gradually proceeds 
cannot, bur appears to the moſt judicious tight inſenfible: And 
this might well have been apprehended from $'r Henries own words; 
for, he {peaks not how much a Column ſhould have of diminiſhing, 
more or leſs, according to its height or Order; for the higher the 
Pillars arethe leſs they be to diminiſh; but from what part of the 
body of the Column it may take its diminiſhing, viz. ** From one 


&* third part of the whole ſhaft npwards; which Philander, ſaith he, #1. Arch.p. 


© (thoughthis Do@orquotes him as bis own Author) doth preſcribe T7 


& by bis own preciſe meaſuring of the ancient Remainders, as the moſt 
© oraceful Diminution. But, others (as ancient as Philander at 


leaſt ) have obſerved, as Scamozzi tells us , to diminiſh the bodies S$camJ.6.c.s- 


of the Columns, as it were, by a right line from the bottom to the 
top, which how conform ſuever, or not, unto Yitrxvize, is natural, 
and, as cannot be denied , moſt reſembles the Taper-growth of Pine- 
trees, which leſſen from the very root, and from which notonly 
rhe Figure of all Columns, butalſo their diminiſhing, was firſt taker. 
However, we all know, that Palladio hath given us, as well from 


his own long praiſe, as from the preciſe meaſuring of ancient Re- £4) 1c 


| | TC 13 Gin Orde 
mainders, the tnoſt exatt Rule, and of all others, without exception = 


the moſt conform unto Yitruviws (His Adjedioin mediis Colummis 
conſidered) for thediminiſhing of Pillars; And he begins it in all the 
Orders inditferently,from the Diameter below direfly,giving a little 
check only unto the Templet at the third part in the other Orders; 
and ar the fourth in the T#ſcan. And others of no leſs judgment 


alſo, but far more ex perience than Philander,make it otherwiſe, tell- Scam. 1. 6.c. 


ing usthat the Diminution of the Corinthian and Ttalian Columns **: 


both, is to begin from the third part of the hzight of their Fuſts up- 
wards ; the 7onian and Dorian betwixt a third and a fourth 3 and 
the ages we tromthefourth, and not third part, as this 
Doctor poſitively affirms. | T hus were , the Tzſcax Pillars of the 
Churchin Covent-Garden diminiſhed 3 And thus, all Architects have 
contracted this Colunin, in regard of the ſhortneſs of it 3 for, ſhould 
the ſame be diminiſhed from the third part, it would have no more 
grace and comlineſs than thoſe , which being made to ſwell inthe 
middle, ſeem as if they were fick of ſome Tyinpany, or Dropſie, as 
Sir H. Wotton hath it. All Pillars then are not diminiſhed from the 
third part of their ſcape upward ; neither is their ContraFion in- 


ſenſible, 
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ſenſible, as they are contracted more or le[s according to their AJ- 
titude. 

* Thirdly, faith Dottor Charleton, Omnes ſuos habent ſtylobatas, 
© dltitudine tertie partis totizs Columng, comprehenſa baſk & capi- 
© zulo; All have their Pedeſtals, of the height of the third part of 
© the whole Column, from the baſe to the Head. This DoQor is 
beſides the Saddle, what isnow in uſe 15 not our enquiry 3 Arma 
virumque cano, the Men and Actions of 1500 or 1600 years fince we 
aretolook upon. Not, what the Orders of Architecture now have, 
but what they anciently had concerns our Stoze-Heng. The Anci- 
ent Roman Architettsthen in their mighty works,and of great bulk, 
as Amphi-Theatres, Theatres, Cirques, and the like, ſeldom or 
never uſed any Pedeſtals at all ; but ſet the Columns and Pyla- 
ſters in piano Gas all ArchiteFs expreſs it) upon the plain, cham- 
pain, or evenground, Neither doth Yitrwviws afford us any rules 
at all for the proportioning of Pedeſtals to the height of the Co- 
lumns ; nor until Serlio's time, who lived in the laſt Century, do 
we find any Precepts for them. Ne Vitruvio, n+ altro Architetto , 
per quanto To veduto, non ha mai dato alcuna regola ee ſtilobati 
detti Piedeſtalſi: Neither YVitruvims, nor any other Archite@, for ſo 
much asT have ſeen, hath ever given any rule, for Stylobates, called 
Pedeſtals, ſaith Serlio. Queſti alcuna volta, © non ſempre ſi met- 
tono ſotto,per in alzare con gratiale Colonne: Theſe (meaning Pe- 
deſtals) ſometimes , and not alwaies, are ſet under Columns, to 
raiſe them higher, for the greater grace , ſaith Scamozzi, Ne gli 
Antichi non ſi vede Piedeſtilo a _ ordine, Among the Ancients 
no Pedeſtal in this Order (intending the Dorick,) is tobefound, 
ſaith Palladio. T7 Piedeſtilli coſt chiamati, come piedidelle Colonne, 
non ſi vedenell* Antico, ſotto le Colonne Doriche,ne alle Thoſcane,pe- 
ro de Moderni ſfiuſano, Pedeſtals ſo called, as the feet of the Co- 
lumns, are not to be ſeen among the Ancients under the Dorick, 
nor (obſerveT pray) T»ſcan Pillars ; the Moderns nevertheleſs uſe 
them, ſaith Y7ola. | 

Again, to draw nearer yet to our Antiquity 3 among all Colum- 
nations, ſuch asthe Portico at the Weſt of St. Pauls Cathedral, or 
Church in Covent Garden; (built likewiſe together with the Porticoes 
about the Piazza there by Mr. Jones.) Or rather, to uſe Sir 
H. Wottons own diſtribution, intermiſhons by Pillars or Pylafters, 
ſuchasour Stoxe-Heng 3 among all of this kind, I ſay, not any one 
of the ſo many given usindelign cither by Pyrrho Ligorio, Baldaſſa- 
re Peruz%zi, Antonio Labacco, Serlis Bologneſe, Andrea Palladio, or 
other the curious inquiſitors, and diſcoverersof Antiquities, appears 
with Pedeffals underit , one only excepted 53 which is of a 
Templeat Sciſi aCity ol Umbria,ot the Corinthian Order. Beſides 
which, ſaith Palladio, Incver ſaw any, that had Pedeftals; for, in all 
other Ancient Temples tht Columns of the Porticoes are ſeen to 
arrive from the very Earth, fino in terra are his poſitive words, 
T hus He : And /3ola ( loco citato) will tell you, that in Columma- 
tions Pedeſtals are not uſed , but the Columns begin from the 
plain, or even ground. 

But, tocome cloſer yet unto Stoe-Herg, and cuſtoms ofthe An- 
cientsin works of either of the former kinds. The old Roman 
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Archite@s were ſo far from making in all the Orders, Pedeſtals of _— 


height of the third part of the whole Column with the baſe & Capital; 
as that, to ſume Ordersthey made no baſes at all, but ſet the bodies 


of the Columns upon the flat Champain. And this Palladio ſhall tell 


you, Non ha guef. ordine (treating of the Dorick_) Baſa propria : 
ondein moltie 


5/ 
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ificii ſt veggono le Colonne ſenza baſe,comeinRoma nel 1d.1iv. 1 in 


Theatro di Marcello, nel Tempio della Pieta vicino a detto Theatro,nel *4 Dor. 


Theatro di Vicenza, © in diverſs altri luoghi;z The Dorick Order, 
ſaith He, hath no Baſe properly belonging to itz the realon why 
in many Buildings the Colxammns are een withour a Baſe, as in Rome 
inthe Theatre of atcwenttin. in the Temple of P7ety near the ſame 
Theatre,intheT heatre of Yicenza,&divers other places. And,ſhal this 


Dr. queſtion Pa//adio': authority?Yiola will aquaint him,that the As y;,y ; 
, ; G ; , Vil. lib. 2, 
cients made the Dorick Order without a baſe,as their works declare. As cap. ui. 


alſo, he may go conſult Art: Labacco (pa. 25.) Serlio lib. 3.p.60, 
& 71.) And likewiſe Yitravics himſelf in figura Exaſryli Dorici s 
(lib. 4. cap. 4.) Taking notice withal, that not only this Leitgn of 
the Exafty/as Doricus,was,but alſo all the et whichore in any im- 

reſlion of this Author with Dan: Barbarns his Comment, were made 
by Palladio; and that He repreſents it #n like manner agreeable 


unto Vitruvins his Rules, who gives the proportions of the Dorick 777: #5. 4 


Column without a Baſe. And thus is fully proved, that 41! the © 


Orders in the good tiines of the Ancient Romans were ſo far from 
having Pedeſials, that ſome of them had no Baſes, And that the 
Tuſcan Colnmn particularly had never any Pedeſtal belonging to it. 
W hich conſidering, it muſt neceſlarily be granted, that This Pillar, 
in regard of Pedefials, had Anciently no Community with the reſt 
of theOrders. And that, the Pedeſtals of all the Orders could not 
be of the height of the third part of the whole Column, from the baſe to 
the head, when leveral of thoſe Al] had nune. 

The modern Architects, nevertheleſs ,. well weighing , that 
Vitruvius doth ſpeak of Stylebates, or Pedeſtals, (for lo, all gene- 
rally interpret His Stylobata to be) and that He afligns them to the 
Manners Pycnoftylos, Siſtylos, Diaſtylos, and Enſtylos only; lea- 


ving (which I am not to omit) the Arcoſizlos, or Tuſcan Manner Vier. lib. 4: 
free 3 and finding alſo, that upon ſundry accidents and occa- *®: 3: 


ſions, either for railing Columns higher, or to aſcend into Porticoes 
by ftepps, or other advantages, they were anciently by the Ro- 
mans uſed inthe Tonique, Corinthian, and Mixt Orders,eſpecially in 
Arch-Triumphals, Porticoes behind the ſcene of Theatres,and works 
of the like kind, have thought fit to commode every Order of Co- 
lumns with a proportionate Pedeſtal. But,fince wanting their guide 
Vitruvius todiret them, they differ in their ſymmetriesz and not 
any two of all of them agree together therein; and that,not what the 
Moderns uſe, but what the Ancient Romans obſerved, concerns 
our Antiquity 3 I was partly inclinable , not to trouble you with 
what they ſay, partly willing, 1n regard I perceiv'd thereby I might 
tender a civil reſpe& untothe memory of Sir H. Wotton; who be- 
'ng agitcat loverof Learning , was likely otherwiſe to ſuffer much 
a his reputation, by falling into this Doctors hands: And there- 
fore I concluded intheend, to give youa tranſitory accompt,what 


the Moderns have delivered concerning Pedeſtals. Sebaſtiano _ 
i 
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lis then' (for with him we muſt begin ) being the firſt, as was ſaid, 
that reduced theminto Rules, makes them all generally, though 
different in themſelves,much higher than one third part of their re- 
ſpe&ive Columns 3 whereby they are moſt undecently high, ſaith 
$camozzi , and diſgraceful. Andrea Palladis aflignes unto the 
T»ſcan Pillar a plain Plinth only, in height as much as the Diame- 
ter of the Column below 3 and of the Compos'd, makes the Pede- 
ſtal a third part of the height, with the Baſe and Capital. Burt, in 
regard under the Column of the delicate, and tender Corinthian 
Order, He puts a PedeftaÞlower,than under the Grave and come 
Dorique & Tonique Orders, his proportions are much ſlighted by 
Scamoz%zi, Who, nor unlike ſome others, is, I muſt tell you, ve- 
ry prone tocavil and find fault, where no cauſe really appears, 
but let this paſs. Gieſeffe Viola , in the Tuſean and Compos d Or- 
ders follows Palladio, and inthereft obſerveth a mean proportion. 
Vincenzo Scamozzi makesthe Tuſcan Pedeſtal a fourth part of the 
Column , the baſe and Capital included ; and ſo in the other, the 
Dorique one part of three and three quarters 3 the 7eniqne of three 
and an half; the Rowan of three and three quarters ; and the Cs- 
rinthian one third. And laſtly, Barezzio de _—_ makes the Pe- 
deſtals of all the Orders indifferently, one third part of the height 
of their reſpefive Columns, comprehending their baſes and Capi- 
tals z which being two high, faith Scamozzzalſo , at firſt view not 
only diſpleaſe the fight ; but likewife thoſe of the T#ſcar Or- 
der have one and the ſame height, almoſt, with the other of the Ko- 
man and Corinthian Orders, Thus have I briefly given you the 
proportions, which the chiefeſt of the Modern Architefts have ap- 
pointed, for the Pedeſtals of the five Orders of Architeqture. And, 
where now, from any of Theſe do you find, that All have thetr Pe- 
deſtals of the height of the third part of the whole Column, from the 
baſe tothe head, as is moſt redicaloufly alleaged 2 Theneareſt that 
come to it, are Barezzioand Serlis, and both defign them much 
higher, than what this DoCtor tells you. And Bargzzis, who in- 
diſputably is Sir H. Wottons Author, makes them a third part of 
the Column, you ſee, comprehending the baſe and Capital, when 
this Doctor, beyond all that ever was yet heard of, or read in Ar- 
chiteurc, will have them to be the third part of the whole Column 
ſrom the baſe 18 the head ; as if the Column were entire without its 
Capital. A moſt phantaſtical and abſurd poſition. But, ſhould 
all thoſe learned Archite&s, named by me, haveconcur'd jn one 
opinion with him, what could it have related unto our Stone-Heng? 
Secing, from ſuch unqueſtionable Authorities, I have ſo manifeſtly 
made evident, that the Ancient Romans in the Tuſcan Order never 
uſed any Pedeſtal: at all, but ſer the Pil/ars and Pylafters from the 
very ground. 

But, how ist Br you'l perhaps ſay, Dr. Cbarleton in this 
manner ſhonld fo grofſelyerr 2 The truth t, he either doth not, or 
will not underſtand the bubneſs 3 for, Sir H. Wotton having deli. 
vered the proportion rightly, according to Barozz7o's rule, ſaying, 
They have all their Underſettings, or Pediſtals, i= height a third part 
of the whole Column, comprehending the Baſe and Capital ; and Jobx 
de Lact having as truly rendred Him, Omnes ſuoshabent Stylobatac, 
altitudine 
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altitudine tertie partis totizse Columne, comprehenſa baſs, &- Ccapi- 
tulo; this Door contemning them, it ſeems, or not apprehen- 
ding, of what validity in Archite&ure Comprebenſs is, hath there- 
by not only unfaithully perverted his own Author , but alſo moſt 
fimply Engliſhed L aet, in ſaying © All have their Pedeſtals, of the 
< hight of the third part of the whole Column, trom the baſe to 
* the head ; which, befides what's ſaid, is apparently a contra- 
diction in it ſelf; for, a Columx from the Baſe to the Head, is no 
more a whole Column, than a Man from the feet tothe neck can 
be ſaid to be a perte&t Man; For why? his head is wanting 3 Eſpeci- 
ally eonfidering, thar it 1s a Maxime in Archite@ure, that a whole 
Column muſt confiſt of Baſe, Body, and Capital. But, happily he 
was ſo bulied in canvating Haxs Bloom, and Dytterline for to find 
out the proportion of his Pedeſta/s, that he forgot, what Sir H, Wot- 
tor had aid, and how Laet tranſlated Him. Think you now this 
Doctor is likely to diſcover Antiquiries, when he thus miſtakes his 
own Authors ? However, ere three minutes elder , you will find 
him incurring the ſame Error again, For, this brings us to the Pro- 
prietics of the Tuſcax Order, He ſtating them,to be principally Two. 
The hight of the Pillars,and the Intercolumn. 

Firſt, faith he 3 ©** The height or length of the Pillar ought tobe 
© Sex Diametrorum _ 4 partis inferioris ipſius ſcapi, ſix Dia- 
* meters of its thickneſs in the biggeſt part a little above the bot- 
* tom. Ought tobe, whotold him ſo ? not Yitrzvixs it's certain, 
though he would poſſeſs you that Yitruvies did 3 forunder the wing 
of his Authority, he ſhelters himſelf, and makes Hime ſeem to give 
a reaſon for itz ſaying, **for Yitrzvizs accounts the length of a 
_ foot to be the ſixth part of his whole body in ordinary dimen- 

100. 

[t cannot be denied ; bur that YVitruviws (lib. 3. cap. 1.) baving 
given us the reſt of the proportions of the Body of Man,Yrom whence 
the perfection of all ſymmetry is derived, ſaith, Pes vero altitudinis 
corporis ſexte (partis.) But, it muſt be denied, that he uſeththeſe 
words to regulate thereby the height of the Tx/car Pillar; for this 
moſt wonderful work of Nature is defcribed by Him to demonſtrate 
that as every particular member of Mans budy carriesa proportion 
to the whole; ſoevery part of whatever ſacred Edifice, ought to 
have an equal proportion to the general greatneſs of the entire 
Structure. And as concerning the proportions of the Columns of 
the ſeveral Orders, you may take notice, that they from the ſame 
Exemplar came by their dimenſions in another way. For the T»ſ- 
can was made maſly like a ſtrong limbed Peaſant, meanly clad, as 
you heard before : The Dorick, ſolemn, like a prudent Senator, 
gravely habited : The 7oaxick comely, like a ſober Matron decently 
attired: The Corinthian delicate, like a tender Virgin wantonly 
decked ; and the Romar is a iſcellany, or mixture of the quali- 
ties and ornaments of all the reſt. 

But, if it be objected, that he was ſo told by Sir H. Wotton, then 
obſerve Sir Henry's words, being theſe; © The length thereof ſhall 


< be fix Dieweters of the grofſeſt of the Pillar below , of all pro- © "jy pt. 
© portions, inrruth, the moſt natural ; For our 4uthor,ſaithhe, rels**' 
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Body in ordinary meaſure. Whereby it evidently appears, that 
Sir Henry produceth his Author , to juſtifie the natural propor- 
tion only, and rot from himto teſtifie, as is infer'd, that the length 
of the Tuſcan Pillar ought to be fix Diameters, For thit, Vitru- 
vizs would this Doctor give Him leave , will tell you, that this 
Column ſhall be ſeven Diameters high. Which is one more than he 
expected, or could hope for and yet, ſince Yitruvizs hath ſaid it, 
{ will caſt it in for advantage, and allowing him one Dzameter more 
into his bargain, make it, nevertheleſs, appear, that the Pla flters of 
Stoxe-Heng correſpond in proportion to thoſe that the Romans uſed 
in their works of greatneſs. 

You areto know then, that there is as much difference, betwixt the 
heights of Pillars and Pylafters,as their uſes,qualities, and fguresare 
different. Pylafters are iquare 3 Pillars round : Pylafters are a 
cheap, ſubſtantial and noble kind of ftrudturez Pilar are a coſtly 
delicate ,and Prince-like manner of Building : Theſe, as it were, are 
chiefly for Ornament 3 Thoſe, without exception, principally for 
ſtrength, and far more conduce to Perpetxity 5 which, together 
with Commodiouſnef and Beauty, makes up the Three chief ends 
that Architets aſpire to arrive at in all their works. Wherefore, 
we find other manner of dimenſions appertainning to them, than 

to Pillars , in regard the proportions of Py/aſters, ſimply, arenot 
aſſigned by Diameters , but bear a lower ſail, that they may be 
the better able to ſuſtain their burthen, and reſiſt the divers accj- 
dents of Fortune, with the violence of weather, unto which, more 
or leſs, they are expoſed. And therefore ozght not C ſince this 
Dottor hath given me the _— to be of ſuch ſtately height as Pil- 
lars, but far more humble and ſubmiſs. And for my Author here- 
of, I will not be at mine own choice, but take indifferently Him 
who comes next to hand,and whom this Doctor cannot refuſe, Sir 
Fl. Arch. pa He Wotton, that ſhall plainly tell you, ** Pylaſters , muſt not be 
45 © * tootall and flenderyleſt they reſemble Pil/ars, nor too Dwar fiſh 
* and groſs , leſt they imitate the Piles, or Peeres of Bridges. 
Obſerve I.pray, that his words politively are, They maſt not reſem- 
ble Pillars; not only in regard , Theſe are too lender to bear the 
weight which relefters ——_—_—_ carry, and more {ubje& tothe 
injuries of Time 3 but alſo inrefped, ſaith He again, © Pylaſters 
« aim more at State and Strength, thanElegancie. When then the 
Romans,to the end that their ſtately Works might be ſtrong 
and permanent , made their Py/aſters ſo different in proportion 
from Pillars, and that the Pylaſters in our Antiquity, areſo agree- 
able tothoſe conditions and Dimenſions, which, his own Author 
aſſures you, were obſerved by the Romans, and requiredin their 
worksz what have weto do with the Symmetry of their Columns; 
not one only of that kind appearing in our Store-Heng ? And this 
Dr. Charleton knew full nn ol but, his deſign, you ſee, hath been 
all along ſolely, to perplex your thoughts ; foment differences 
to diſturb you, and raiſe doubts when none can juſtly be made 
or found. 

But, let us conſider him once again, incarrying on this firſt Pro- 

priety of the Tx/can Order, His words being, © The Height, or 
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tis inferioris ipſizs ſcapi 5 which, that you miy re-perceive how lit- 
tle he underſtands matters of Antiquity , for the benefit of his 
Country, he thus makes Engliſh, ** Six Diameters of its thickneſs 
& jn the biggeſt parr-a little above the bottom. And why, a little 
above the buttom ? Did he not tell us lately, that the Diminiſh- 
ing was tu be made, ** from the third part of the ſcape, or lower 
© part, upward ? and wherefore then might not the biggelt part; 
be aſwell in any place of that third part downwards, as « little g- 
bove the bottom 2 Come, [ſhall now plainly tell him; Thatif 
Laethath no better interpreted Sir H. Wotton, than he hath Laet, 
Sir Herry, or Laet, or bothare moſt ſhamefully Scandaliz'd by him. 
But, the truthis, Laet hath rendred Sir H.Wotton rightly enough, 
by ſaying, Sex diametrorum craſſiſſume partis inferioris ipſins ſcapiz p, ,., 
conlidering,that Sir Henry's words are, **Six Drameters,ot the grol- pa. 33. 
*eſt of the Pillar below. W hen,this DoCtor,not having attained unto 
ſuch an height of ikill, it ſeems, as to know, that unto the Column 
of each particular Order of the five in ArchireCture, are incident 
two Diameters viz. the Diameter below, and the Diameter above, 
whereas he ſhuuld have tranſlated Sex diametrorum craſſiſſime par- 
tis inferiorjs ipſius ſcaps, Six Diameters of the Pillar below, which 
according to Art isthegenuinetranſlationz He moſt abſurdly faith, 
Six Diameters of its thickneſs in the biggeſt part alittle above the 
bottom. But, you know the ſtory, Ne ſutor ultra crepidam. And, 
for mine own part, I will -y ſay, that the learned Grotzins pro- 
felleth that ArchiteFure and Chronology were too high for Him. 
Oh !-the dire fate of the famous Foxnders, when their magniſicent 
Monuments ſhall come to be controverted by every Zoilitical pre- 
tender. 
Into the ſecret, nevertheleſs , why he ſhould uſe Sir H. Wottoxs 
authority in ſuch an abſtruſe ſubjett as this, before Yitruvime's Alber- 
t#5's, or any other of the many renowned Authors, both Ancient 
and modern, that haveſo learnedly written thereupon, I cannot 
certainly dive 3 but conjecture, that either he intended thereby, as 
he hath done Mr. Camdex and Mr. Jones, totraduce Sir Herryalſo, 
by thus publiſhing Him or, that his judgement dictated, that ye- 
ſterday Writers are moſt proper for matters of Antiquity; or elſe, 
being he could not procure Yitruvizs and the reſt at any reaſonable 
rat?, he might have the Elements of Architecture at molt for twelve 
pence of any his ſeveral Stationers, Gol/ins, Beidle, &*c. Claſlick 
Authors, with whoſe venerablenames he had imbelliſht his manu- 
ſcript. (p4.16.) Howbeit, we ate thrice happy that thou Nathaniel 
Butterart dead;& did{t not leave behind thee a Daniſh intelligencer, 
otherwiſe we ſhould have been tortured to ſome purpoſe with the Y 
uſe made of thy Teſtimony. 
 _ Thenext Propriety of the T#(cax Order in this Dofors calcu- 
lation, 1s,the 1»tercolumnium or Interval betwixt the Pillars; which, 
ſaith he, ** is required to be circiter quatuor illizs diametrorum, 
* of about four Diameters: ſhall it never be otherwiſe ? I mult ,, ng 
call his Sir Henry again to witneſs , whoſe words are, © The di- pa. 34. 
<* ſtance or 1ntercolumnation maybe near four of his own Diameters. 
Now, I need not inform you, that what is Required is one thing, 
what May be another, and that the exprefſions bear contrary ſignt- 
M fications 3 
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fications ; in regard Required is a word of Command, what May be 
an expreſſion at large. For, if the Intercolumn be Required to be 
of about four Diametets, it cannot, it muſt not be about three, 
But, if it May be near four, it may, you ſay, aſwel be near three, 
two, oroneat pleaſure. But, to give him his anſwer , and clear 
this point unto you, we are briefly to conſider, the differences of 
the ſpaces or intervals of Columns, according tothecuſtom of the 
Romans of old. Theſe ſpaces then arein ſome Orders thick and 
cloſe together, in ſome remiſs, in ſome wider, and therefore yeild 
various cffetts 5 for that they preſent either a dignity, or delight, 
or a certain kind of diſpleaſantneſs tothe Eye. From thele Inter- 
vals alſo, the five ſpecies, or manners of ſacred Buildings proceed, 
whoſe names are Theſe, Pycxoſtylos, Syſiylos, Enſizlos, Diaſtylos, 
Areoſtylos. The firſt was uſed , ſometimes in the Corinthian, 
ſometimes the Dorick,(though our Modern Architectsapply it princi- 
pally to the Rowan) Order. The fecond was peculiar to the Co- 
rinthian; the third to the Tonicks the fourth to the Dorick 5 and 
the fifth to our Txſcan Order. The Py:noſtylos isthat, as Vitruvius 
inſtructs us, whoſe interval way be one Diameter and an half of 
the thickneſs of the Column below : The $8y/tzlos, in which two 
Diameters of the Column may be placed : The Exſtylos, wherein 
the ſpaces oxght tobe two Djameters, and a fourth part : The Di- 
aſtzlos, where we may interpoſe three Diameters of the Column : 
And laſtly.,the Ar eoſt3[i haveby Vitravias neither preciſe Law, nor 
Rule preſcribed for them 3 for, they were made ſometimes wider, 
ſometimesnarrower,as the Architect thought good. And hence it is ob- 
ſerved, that upon what occafion ſfoever Yitruvizs mentions this Man- 
ner, He always names it in the plural,not fingular,as the reſt.But,inre- 
gardofthe fignification of the word,for,it is manifeſt, ſaith Balds dyats 
Grecis, rarws non ſpiſſms 5 our modern Architects aſhign the Inter- 
column of it, to exceed Three Diameters. However, though what 
the moderns uſe, as was ſaid before, concerns us nor ; hearken, 
nevertheleſs, to Yitrxviws in his own language 5 Supra ſtylobatas 
columns diſponende, quemadmodum ſupraſcriptum eſt, ſive in Pyc- 
noſiylo,quemadmodum pycnoſtyla, ſive Slple,eve diaſtylo, aut euſtylo, 
quemadmodum ſcripta ſunt,@ conftituta.In Ardoſiylis enim libert as 
eſt quanium cuique libet conſtituendi 3 upon the Pedeſtals,ſaith He, 
the Columns are to be ſet, as aboveſaid, either in the Picnoſtylos, 
as the Picnoſtzl; areto be, or ſſtylos, or Diaſizlos, or Euſtylos, as 
1s above written and appointed. For, inthe Areoſtyli is a liberty 
left of ſetting them, as much as a man would deſire; or as the 7talj- 
az hath it, perche nelle areoſtyle & grande liberta di fare gliſpatii, 
come piace a ciaſcuno ; for, inthe Areoſty1i, there is a great liberty 
to make the ſpaces,as every one pleaſeth.lt being then thus,and that 
when they ſet the Columns Rarims quam oportet inter ſe dedut# as, at 
more than requiſite diſtance, either above two or three Diameters, 
they wereneceflitated tomake the Arehitraves of wood, to ſecurethe 
work from danger 3 why might not the Pillars be placed at under 
or three, two Diameters, when they made the Ahitraves of Stone ? 
Eſpecially cunſidering that thewocrk would otherwiſe in a ſhorttime 
run inevitably to ruin,aud that the Tyſctar Order is not conſtrained ' 
by any thing, which may compel it to a preciſe Intercolumuation : 
where- 
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whereas the Dorickislimited,in regard of the 1rigliphs and Metoperin 
the Freeſe; and the Corinthian in reſpect of the Cartooſes in the Cop- 
rice, which, as they are comparted, more or leſs,aſunder; ſo,more 
or leſs , regulate the ſame, ; 

But, this DoCtor perhaps, may retort upon me mine own argu- 
ment,and be ready to buzz into,your earszwhat 1s this to Store-Heng, 
ſeeing the work thereof conſilts wholly of Py laſters ? Wherefore, 
though Ihave fully anſwered his own, and main objection , which 
relates unto P;llars only, rather than leave you nevertheleſs, in any 
thing unſatisfied, I ſay, that as the Romans made their Pylafters, in 
reſpect of height,and delicacy different from Columns, fo they made 


the ſpaces between them different likewiſe 3 in private buildings E-Arc- P.45- 


greater, in pulick works leſs, And for adjuſting this, his own Au- 
thor (ballteſtifie again 3 for, he tells us, that © In private buildings 
<* they ought not to be narrower , than one Third, nor broader 
© than twoparts of the whole vacuity between Pyl/aſter and Pyl after. 
Again, ©* In Theaters and Amphitheaters, and ſuch weighty works, 
& palladio, laith He, obſerveth them, to have been as broad as the 
© half, and now and then as the whole Yacuity. So that you ſee, 
what latitude ſoever was left for Pz/lars to make their ſpaces wide 
or narrow at pleaſure, the Rowars, according to the ſtrength and 
condition of the work, ſet their Pz/afters inall the Orders, cloſe al- 
wayes and thick together, 

* Now, ſaith this Door, theſe Qualificationsof the Tuſcan Ore 
<« derbeing thus ſet down, onone fide of the Parallel : Letus turn 
' © gur Eyes upon Store-Heng , and fee what Analogy is to be 
© found therein, to make up the other, 1. At Store-Heng ve 
&© few, or none at all ofthe upright Stones, or Columns are Round, 
© no nor inany degree related tothat figure; but broad and flat, 
<* and moſtly reſembling Parallelipipeds, rather than Cylinders, as 
© the eye witneſleth : ſo thac here is a manifeſt inconformity to the 
© figure required indifferently in all the five Orders. That this 
was hs drift [ told you before, and hence Sir H. Wottons text 
came to be corrupted 3 otherwiſe this bald,though his principal ar- 
gument could never have been framed. It's well,the Romans had ſuch 
groſs ſupporters in ule, as the Eyewitreſſeth are in our Antiquity, 
or elſe, by fraud, it might have loſt its Fourders in a Danifh 
Burrow. 

But, it isanſwered, that at Stoze-Heng, not only very few, but 
not any one at all of the upright Stonesis Round; no, nor in any de- 
gree related to that figure; tor, all are either Pylaſters or Pyramids of 
a quadrangular form, And that the Ancient Romans 1n all their 
great works, uſed Pylaſters alwel as Pillars and as Theſe ſo Thoſe 
were common to all the Orders , Ihave fully proved. Firſt, from 
the whole Colledge of Archite&sI have made appear,that They uſed 
ſquare Columns, ſquare Supporters, Pylaſtersz or, with Pliny and 
others call them, if you pleaſe, Columns of the Attique faſhion. 2. 
T hat for leſſeningof expences, and the like advantages, They made 
them broad and flat. 3. That they were groſs like Piles, or rather 
Lapides Pilarum modo, Stones in manner of Piles (as Pl/lander hath 
it)not delicate like Pz/{/ar5.4. T hat Yitruvizs was fo far from looking 
upon the Atticxrges as irregular, that Hehimfelf inregard of the 
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graceful proportionthercof, madeuſe of the Attique Baſe, for the 
Symmetryof Thoſe to his Tonick, Columns. And 5. from Sir H. Wot- 
tor you are aſſured, that the Romans made their 7ntermiſſrons in 
buildings not only by Pillars, but Pylaſtersallo 3 And his T eſtimo- 
ny, however, is ſo much the more worth, as that he is this Dotors 
ſole Author citingnothing from Yitrzvizs,or any other than what he 
reaps dil-ingeniouſly,& applieth unfaithfully,from Him.So that all 
Theſe Writers unantmouſly concurring,that Pylaſters were generally 
uſed by the Komans in their magnificent and ſtately ſtruCtures, 
thereis not only a manifeſt conformity in Stone-Heng *fto the figure 
& required indifferently in all the five Orders; but likewiſe ſuch an 
Analogy with the cuſtoms of the Romans to be foundin it, as will 
in this particular -onclude our Antiquity was built by them, and that 
they were the Founder thereof. 

*© Secondly, ſaith he, Their Contra@ior, or leſſening upward is 
© not uniform, but rudely various, in ſome greater, in others leſs, 
* in none inſenſible, in all irregular : Soas therein likewiſe they 
* want the due proportionof Diminution common to all genuinly 
figured Columns, He told you, as you may remember , that the 
outward Courſs of Stones in our Antiquity is Circalar,though ſome 
of it lean inwards, others outwards, others on this ſide, others on 
that, and others again ſtand upright 3 yet forſooth, now, becauſe 
all of themappear not ſo ſmooth, and neat, as when firſt they went 
off the Tool, they muſt be rudely various , and irregularly dimi- 
viſhed. And what had they not been Contracted art all, would he 
haveconcluded thereupon, that Stexe-Heng was no Roman works 
I ſhould have given him a *britk anſwer believe me 2 Again, the Di- 
miniſhing inſome he would haveto be greater, in ſome leſs, with- 
out in the leaſt conſidering, what Time in ſo many Centuries of 
years may effect; or neceſlity at the building of it conſtrain, But 
come, let us ſee, admitthat at firſt it was in ſome greater than o- 
thers, do not thoſe ſome diminiſh 2 And do not we find, that the 
Romans, upon occaſion, in one ſame Temple ſometimes diminiſhed 

Aut. Labaeco the Pillars, ſometimes the Pilaſters not 5 in regard of the thruſt at 


fo. 17. the Angles ? And might not Theſe then in our — be dimi- 


niſhed, more or leſs, in regard of ſome preſſing neceſlity , ſome 
venr or flaw inan Architrave, or thelike ? Stones, I will tell you, 
for ſuch uſe, which inall Columnations is the —_ bearing,and 
of ſuch mighty ſcantlingsare not eaſily to be comeby ; a Crack in 
an upright Stone may be of no eminent danger, when a Yext in an 
Architrave may ruine the whole Pile, and bring down all on a ſud- 
dain. Had he known what ſearch was made in the Royal Quarries 
of Portland , for to find out an Architrave for the middle Intergo- 
lumnof the Portico at the Cathedral of St. Paul, which isin length 
not fully twelve foot, whereas thofe of the outward Circleof Stoze- 
Heng, if you will take his own computation, (for it is not Mr. 
Jones his, as is alleaged) are preciſely ſixteen, he would never 
have made this objeCion. And I wiſhit may not be found, that 
by the thruſting up of thoſe Sacrilegious buildings, to obſcure pur- 
poſely that Kingly work, that Architraveis prejudic'd 5 whichif 
it be, ſuch a ſound and ſolid Stone for that # will ſcarcely, with- 
out much ſweat and treaſure be procur'd again, in all the Qnarrics 
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of this Kingdome, and the next. Tuſh, he knows not the nature 
of great ſtructures, nor what belongsto them : And is unacquainted 
how Archite&s are compel'd to ſtruggle with neceſſity, through 
want of fitting materials 5 and divers the like Accidents, which uſu- 
ally happen in works of greatneſs. He hath heard, or read Pon 
venture, of ſome pieces of broken crags brought together by the 
Cimbrians and Gothes of old, in the infancy of time,within the now 
Dominions of Dexmark, and thence takes aliberry and labours per 
fas & nefas, to vilifie and diſhonour the Antiquities of our 1fand 
at his pleaſure. 

Unto this ſecond Objeftion of his, I ſay nevertheleſs, that we 
are nct to look upon theDiminucivn of thePylaſters of $Stone-Heng,as 
they are at preſent,which barbarian fury, or injurious Time rather, 
hath ſo devaſtated and conſumed;but confider,that as {cme of them 
notwithſtanding whatever caſualties,appear at this day formally di- 
miniſhed, ſo originally they were all inthe ſame manner, alſo. For, 
' Thoſe that have curiouſly contemplated the Ruins of the Komar 
magnificence elſewhere, will afſure you, that not only the Pillars, 
but likewiſe the 7ylaſters in many of them, are ſeen in ſuch manner 
greater, and leſs, as that they have been oftentimes enforced by one 
or twoonly , to conclude of all the reſt 5 otherwiſe it could never 
be determined what Anciently they were. For which ſetting all 04 
ther outward violences aſide, a true natural reaſon may begiven, in 
regard all ſtones are not qualified alike 3 ſome are hard and wea- 
ther proof; ſome ſoft, and ſubject to decay 3 ſome are porous; 
ſome have vents in them 3 ſome a certain ſpungy, and indigeſted 
matter, which Air and Weather penetrating into, Time works 
out, and renders them inthe end r#dely variows and irregular. 

As to what concerns the inſenſibility of the contraction, it hath 
been made appear, that this inſenhbility conſiſts not , in the more 
or leſs diminucion of the P:/lar, at the Diameter above, but inthe 
progreſſion of it to that from the part below. And beſides that his 
own Author ſo intends, Example manifeſts the ſame. For let any 
man look uponthe T#/car Pillars inthe Portzeo of St.Paul in Covent 
Garden, and hath he bur an eye in his head, he will tell you that 
they are leſſer above than below 3 yet how by degrees they ariſe to 
that leſſening, he cannot diſcern, it ſo-inſenbly proceeds, [I have 
proved likewiſe, 1. that the Diminiſhing from the third part up- 
ward,is not common to all the Orders 3 for, Scamozzi hath cold 
you, that our T»ſcan Pillar particularly is to be contratted from 
the fourth part. 2, That PaZadio applies the Templet, in Order 
tothe Contrattion, from the Diameter below tothar above, and to 
theT»ſcaxColumn gives aCheck at the fourth part alſo. 3.To bring 
you home cloſely to our Store-Heng, I have evidenc'd, that ſome 
Archite&s have uſed to make the bodies of the Columns to dimi- 
niſh by a right line,as it were, from the bottom to the top, which this 
Door himſelf cannot deny,is moſt correſpondent to the ſeemingly 
Taper growth of Cipreſs and Pine Trees. And that thisnatural way 
of all others is moſt conform to theContraGion of the Pyl afters in our 
Antiquity,the work it ſelf teſtifies. 4nd no marvel that their Dimi- 
nution ſhould be different from Pillars;zſecing their breadths,depths, 
heights, ſpaces,and whatever elſe relatesto them are all ſo different, 
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as from Sir H. Wotton hath been manifeſted. And now ſhould! 
make appear, that all round Pillars were not contraGted by the Ro- 
m4ns, what would become, think you, of his Diminntion common 
to all genuinely figured Columns £ It would happily ſtartle him, 
but though it puts him into another Wordey, he ſhall haveitz Sca- 
022i then will tell you, that Yitravias ſaith, Che nella parte di den- 
trode' Portici non fuſſero diminuite le Colonne di rincontro alla mm<- 
ra della Cella, That the Columns within Porticoes oppoſite to the 
wall of the Cell, ſhould not be diminiſhed at all. So that, there 
being no ſuch Community in the Orders, as this DoQtor hath affir- 
med 3 nor any ſuch inſenſibility in the diminiſhing of Pi/lars as he 
inculcates 3 he may go enquire of 0/aus Wormins to make good his 
objettion, for, Sir H. Wotton will not. 
thirdly, ſaith he, They have no Pedeſtals at all, being ſet in 
the ground 5 which is a third incongruity. This is of no more vali- 
dity than the former; in regard it is fully proved, that the ancient 
Romans intheir great works rarely ufed anyPedeſtals at all, but made 
their Columns and Pylaſters to ariſe from the very ground. As 
likewiſe that Pedeftals were not reduced into proportion until Ser» 
lio's time, Vitruvixs having given norules for them. Pa/ladiohath 
politively affirmed, that the Dorick Order had anciently no Pede- 
ftal belonging to it 3 unto which Y7e/4 adds our very Tuſcan Or- 
der alſo. 1 have froma Cloud of Authentick Authors in like man- 
ner made manifeſt , that in their Columnations, or Intermiffions, 
the Romans generally ſet their Pillars & Pylaſters 1n piano, from the 
plain Champaign:itis evidenc'd,likewiſe,that they were ſo farfrom 
having Pedeſtals in common with all the Orders, that as ſome of 
them ad no Pedeftals, ſo others had no Baſes, whereby, without 
conſulting delicacy, but duration, the bodies of their Pi/larsand 
P3laſters arrived from the very Earth. And are not the Pylaſters 
in our Antiquity ſeen planted in the ſame manner? Stand they not 
after the Rowan cuſtom without any Pedeſtals, Baſes, or whatſoe- 
ver of that kind under them ? Appear they not fans ſuch ornaments 
as plain and ſimple, as the Order 1s deſcribed to be, whoſe princi- 
pal Character is ſimplicity 5 which, this Dotftors own Author will 
tell you, isthe 1#/caz. So that no Pedeſials at all being viſible 
in our $/0e-Heng, ithath athird, and manifeſt congruity withthe 
Txſcan Order. 
<* Fourthly, ſaith he, The Perpendiculars of the Greater Circle 
<* are, according to Mr. Jones his meaſure, in altitude 15 foot 
* and4, in depth 3 foot, and in bredth ſeven foot. Where then 
<© js to be found the proportion of longitude to lix Diameters of the 
<* thickeſt part of the Column ? Unto which, I ſay, that this Doftor 
may have better ſucceſs, and beſtow his time to better purpoſe, 
perhaps, in writing of L atit#des than Loxgitudes. For,l have made 


appear, that as P-{[ars both in figure, quality and uſe are different 


trom Pylafters; ſo their proportionsin height,depth,and poſitionare 
different likewiſe, to the end they may be the better able to reſiſt 
the injuries of Time, and accidents of fortune, whereunto they are 
more commonly expoſed than P;/ars. And this I have proved from 
Sir H.Wotton, who peremptorily told you, that ©* Pylaſters muſt 
5* not be two tall and ſlender, left they refer ble Pillars, nor too 
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b Dwarfiſh and groſs , leſt they imitate the Piles or Peers of Brid- 
* ges. Grofs it ſeems they muſt be, but not toogrols. Now, Dr. 
Charleton well knowing this, ought to have exainined theſe pro- 
portions with thoſe in our Antiquity, before this frivolous obje- 
Gion had been made by him 3 which, ſeeing he did not, I will, and 
though in purſuance thereof, I might, taking the advantage of his 
weakneſs , affirm; that by his proportioning the T#/tax Column 
<& by it's thickneſs in the biggeſt part a little 'above the bottom EP 
"© which is the plinth of the baſe thereof 3 the height of the Pillars 90a. w.; 
doth not riſe to five Diameters; fince nevertheleſs, that crimes of 014. Tu. 
ignorance are pardonable, I'll contemn it, and in examining the 
ey of our Pylaſters, grant the Txſcarx Pillar, as was ſaid, to 
be ſeven Diameter high.z as likewiſe finding there isno limited pro- 
portions for the Peers of Bridges, they being to be made more or 
leſs in height, as the courſe of the water under the Bridge, or 
paſſage over it requires, that the Aſcent and Deſcent may be eafie 
and commodious, tender to you three ſuch Examples for works of 
this nature, as Palladio hath afforded us. Who, from the bridge p,y, lib. 3. 
at Kimino , built as he ſuppoſeth by Augnſizs Ceſar, makes the 
height of the Peers to be about a ſquare of their bredth. From 
that of Yicenza almoſt one fourth part more; and in the invention 
made by himſelf, for thegrand Canal at Yerice, far much leſs, viz, 
half the bredth. In which diverſity I will be moderate, and for 
the moſt indifferent way take the mean proportion of about one 
ſquare, and ſay, that the Pylaſters of the Greater Circle in our An- 
tiquity, being in height two ſquares and 4 of their bredth, and the 
P3lafters of the Greater Hexagon above two ſquares and3, arrive 
to be neither ſo Dwarfſh as the Peers of Bridges , nor ſo tall as 
Pillars, but cometo have the due proportion, which,as Sir H. Wottor 
toid you, wasobſerved anciently by the Kowanrs in their great ſtru- 
&ures. And therefore, as It 1s —_ inappoſite toenquire after 
the heights of their Pillars in the work of Stone-Hengz So, where 
canbe found a moreexact agreement with the Roman dimenſions for 
the groſfneſs of their Py/aſters, than in our Antiquity ? 

<« Fifthly, ſaith he, Their Intervals, or middle ſpaces ſeem tobe 
& about nine foot. For, Mr. Joes himſelf computes the length of 
* cach Epiſtylium, or Architrave, continued in round from Colvmn 
© to Column, to be precifely 16 foot 3 and there muſt be half the 
& bredth of the Column, at each end, allowed fot the meeting of 
« thetwo Architraves inthe middle, if not for the. more firm bea- 
< ring of their weight : So that meaſuring the diſtance of the ſup- 
& potters, by the remaining part of the Architrave, it will be nine 
- boor. Which agrees not with the 7ntercolumninum of Tuſcan 
<« Pillars. ShoutdT here trouble you again with the manifold incon- 
gruities obvious in this objettion, I ſhould too much offend your 
ears with ſuch ſtuff, Wherefore,letting them aſtde,it is anſwered, 
that Vitrxvizes hath told yuu, that in Tyſcan Temples & grande li- 
bert2 di faregli ſpatii come piace @ ciaſcuns, T here 1s a great liberty, 
&c. as you heard before. And Sir H. Wotton hath proved to you 
alſo, that Pylafters inthe ſtately works of the Romans were 4s 
broad as the half,, and ſometimes as thewhole Vacnity. So that, the 
Pylaſters of Stone-Heng, being, as is granted, ſeven foot R—_ 
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and the Vaecuity, according to this Doctors computation, nine foot, 
vw hich is above 4 more than the bredth of the Pylafters; the ſpaces, 
you ſee, have a full concordance with'the proportionsallowed by 
the Romans in ſuch works. But, the truth 1s, whatever he ſaith, 
the Intervals in our Antiquity here meant, are ſomewhat leſs than 
the bredth of the Pylafters, and upon what grounds, the Archite& 
was neceſſitated ſo to make them, ſhall appear ere long. In the 
mean while, I ſay, that the Architeds being under ſome reſtraint, 
is alone ſufficient to make good his work, without more remem- 
bring either the difference between the Intervals of Pillars and py. 
lafters, or the power otherwiſe he had to juſtifie himſelf, that 
he made the ſpaces conformable to the Intercolumns of the T»ſ- 
can Order. 

Now, as I have thus truly ſtated it, ſo I muſt astruly tell you, 
that this Door, to make his objeCtion the more plauſible, hath un- 
faithfully falſified Mr. Jones his Text, in affirming, that He Him- 
ſelf computes the length of eath Epiſtylium, or Architrave, conting- 
ed in round from Column to Column, to be preciſely 16 foot, When, 
it is moſt certain, that Mr. Jones gives not any meaſare of thoſe 
Architravesat all. He hath, indeed, ſet down the Fpiſtylia lying 
over the Pylaſters of the Greater Hexagon to be ſixteen foot, which, 
this Door more nimbly. than his Dazes at plundring, takes off, 
and without moreado claps them 7x round from Column to Columm 
of the outward Circle. And thus, as you may remember, he ſer- 
ved Mr. Camden about his Corſeſtones , leſt you ſhould diſtin- 
ouiſh betwcen twenty four, and twenty eight, which himſelf could 
not. 9uid buicde remotioribus ſcribenti fidendum, ſitam Bardus aut 
Cects iniis que pre foribms ſunt 

Now, ſhould I uponthis occaſion, after fuch a curious enquiry ia- 
to the Tuſcan Order, put in aconjetture of mine own, I hope 
your Candor will conceive I preſume not in the leaſt therein, ſince 
ſomany learned men have failed in their opinions concerning it. 
You may recalto memory, that I offered to you Yitravizs his de- 
ſcription of the T#/can Orders, in theſe words 3 1pſarum dings 
ſpecies ſunt barice Bargcepbale, humiles, late. Now, asinour dia- 
le& we uſe to expreſs a thing much to be wondred at by Mon- 
{trouſly monſtrous, Admirably admirable,and thelike; why might 
not Vitruvizs intend by barice Barycephale, humiles,late, a Large, 
Humble, Maflily maſſy manner of Building, ſuchas our Antiqui- 
ty Stone-Heng ? For though ſome opine, that by the words hy- 
miles, late , He ſeems to explainthe —_— of the other, confj- 
dering nevertheleſs His univerſal conciſeneſs this cannot hold 5 
no more than 1arity of the Columns, when works confiſt of py- 
lafters,or when the Architraves are made of Stoze: Think of this at 
'our pleaſurezIt may happily be ſuch an Hint at leaſt to thoſe, that 
Lacs how to improve things better than amable, that it may poſ- 
ſibly giveſome light unto what Yitr. ſignifieth thereby, However, 
I wil not omit this oportunity to acquaint you likewiſe,that the$ca- 
milli impares of Vitruvizs (which, how to be made uſe of in Buil- 
dings, hath as much puzzled all his Commentators, and Architeds; 
as to find out a remedy for theGoxt andStore al! Phy fitians)have 
been according tothevery Text and Letter of YVitruvixs, (0 diretly 
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put in work by Mr. Jones in the Portico of the Cathedral of Se. 
Paxl,as no Archite@ that can,or will underſtand Yitrevies,but muſt 
ingeniouſly confeſs the ſame true,and ſubmit unto it. And this I have 
hinted ro youalſo, leſt(not knowing whether I ſhallever have occaſi- 
on,otherwiſe to pubiiſh the way of doing it) ſome one pretender or 
other hereafter, may uſurp the Invention,& aſcribe that unto him- 
ſelf, for which all poſterity 1s obliged unto nn” ſolely. 

But,to come with Dr. Charletox to a concluſion about the Order 
of our Antiquity, © Either therefore, ſaith he,the Conditions of the 
* Txſcan Order here recited, are not according to the rules of Ar- 
© chitecture taught by Yitruvime, and his excellent Interpreter Sir 
© H.Wotton : Or Mr. Jones was miſtaken, when He conceived the 
* Order of Stone-Heng tobe Tuſcan, What's this > Doth hemi- 
ſtruſt his Author?it confirms, indeed,our opinion of his judgement ? 
But, who was miſtaken in making L et ſpeak Enyliſh ? 

T hat, the Conditions of the Tuſcan Order, as here by him recited, 
areneither according to the rules of Yitruvixe, nor as Sir H. Wotton 
hath deſcribed them, I have given you a full accompt, whereby it is 
plainly made apparent, that he hathnot ſooften named Yitruvize, 
as corrupted Him 3 nor more often quoted Sir H. Wotton than de- 
praved Him, And for Mr. Jores, asSir Herries reputation by this 
Doctors ſometimes ſuſpecting Him, ſometimes adding, ſometimes 
omitting, ſometimes fathering upon others what was truly His, is 
much eclips'd 5 ſo by his labouring to overthrow Mr. gone his o- 
pinion he hath much more ſtrengthned, and confirm'd the fame. 

For that now,is manifeſtedat large, what in Stone-Heng Reftored 
is but briefly diſcourſedz That, as the T»ſca» Orderis a Plain, 
Humble, Groſ, and Gient-like manner of Building : So is Stone- 
Heng. 

The Romans had in Community with the reſt of the Orders Pyla- 
peers, and of them made uſeinall their works of Greatneſs. So ap- 
pears it by Stone-Heng, 

The Romans alwel as the Greeks, in their Diminiſhing of Pil- 
lars, imitated the Taper growth of Pine-trees : So is it at 8#toxe- 
Heng. 

1he Romans in their magnificent ſtructures of the T»/cax Order 
particularly, uſed no Pedeſtals : Nor are there aiy at Stone- Heng. 

The Romans made their Pyleſters not ſs tall as Columns; nor 
ſo Dwar fiſh as the Peers of Bridges « and ſo we find them at Stone- 
Heng. 

4nd, in their great Buildings ſer the Py/afters thick and cloſe toge- 
ther :. and ſo they placed them at Stome-Heng. 

T bus, in theſe ſix moſt eſſential particulars our Stoxe-Heng ap- 
pears, notonly to be of the Tuſcan Order ; butalſo, Ifthe Order 
and Mannerof awork, with the Power and means tocftet a work, 
berequirablein the diſcovery of Antiquities, a work erected by the 
Romans. 

But, here you may happily take notice, that together with the 
Order and, Manner of the Romans, have conjoyn'd their Power and 
Meas for Building 3 the cauſe why is, for that Mr. Jones (pa. 67) 
hath given his Reader three reaſonschicfly, wherefore the Kowans 


might be the Founders of our Antiquity, vis. Their Megnificence, 
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Their Power and Mearns, and the Order of the work. Now, this 
Dottor perſwading himſelf, that by talking highly of a Welſh Mon- 
taineers naſty Cottage, he might poſſibly lull your thoughts of the 
Magnificence of our Antiquity aſleepzand by whiſpering a proclama- 
tion, as it were, that the Pillars of all the Orders are of a round fi- 
gure, as eafily put you out of conceit with the Txſcan Orders 
but not knowing how, by any the like {light to evade Mr. Joxes his 
ſecond Argument , for that he found it impoſſible for him, 
to make his Danes equal with the Romans in Power and Means to 
effe&t great works, reſolved to ſhutfle it dexterouſly under the 
board, and never acquaint you therewith; preſuming (for the 
reaſons formerly delivered) that the 7mpoſtrre would never be 
detected, or ever arriveat your knowledge, But to proceed to his 
next particular. ; 

© Thirdly, ſaith this Doctor, as for the ArchiteQtonical ſcheme, 
*< in uſe among the Romans,conſiſting of four Equilateral Trian- 
<« ples infcribed within a Circle , by which he thought the whole 
<« work of Stoxe-Heng deſigned and formed ; it is much eaſier j- 
<* magined, than demonſtrated to be really therein, For 1. that 
«Rule of Yitruvims (lib.s5. cap. 6.) to which he refers us for cer- 
<« tification 3 if you take it entire , and not the later halt only , 
<« as hecunningly did, runs thus. Tpſes autem Theatri conforma- 


© tzofpceſe facienda , utquam magna futuraeſt perimetros ini, cen- 


© tro medio collocato circumagatur linea rotundationis; in eaque 
© quatuor ſcribantur trigona paribus lateribus & intervalljs, que 
© extreman lincam cireinationis tangant, quibus Aſtrologi, ex mus- 
© fica convenientia aſtrorum, rotiocinantur. By the very firſt words 
© whereof it is moſt manifeſt, the Rule-it felf concerns the defigna- 
< tion,not of around Temple,but of a Theatre 3 and the context of 
* the whole chapter following declares'tt to have been invenred for 
<a threefold uſe , namely, 'the moſt advantagious diſpoſition of 
© Proſceninm,Scena, and Orcheſiraz the equal diffufion of the voi- 
&ces of the Singers and Actors 3 and the convenient oxdering of 
& ſeats for the Spectators. But what's this to Mr. Joes his con- 
<© ceipt of a Temple 3 and ſuch a one too, as muſt bear the Aſpet 
& Hypethros, five ſub divo, i. e. open at top? However, conceiy- 
< ing this Text might ferve his turn, and the great name of Vi- 
<* truvius give ſome authority to his fancy, that otherwiſe would 
< hardly paſs among judicious men ; he induſtriouſly uſurped the 
© quotation of it , by p_—_— the genuine ſenſe to a wrong 
*© purpoſezand to the end his Readers might be the longer in finding 
< out the fraud, artificially omitting the citation of the particular 
< chapter, he leaves them to a tedious re-ſearch through the whole 
© Book 3 a labour ſo-great, the patience of moſt, though learned, 
© would not extend to the enduring of it, upon ſo ſlender an oc- 
© caſion. 2. The Queſtion is, not whether this kind of Archite- 
<© Ctonical ſcheme were anciently uſed by the Romans, in ſome of 
their publick ZXdifices z3 but whether 8t0ze-Herg was formed ac- 
* cording to ſuch a ſcheme, or not? Mr. Jozes indeed hath expreſ- 
<© ly affirmed it: but how hath he made it appear? That he hath 
* fawn four equilateral and equidiſtant Triangles within the 


_ ©© Circumference of the greater Circle of Stones, fo as all the An- 
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cc ples are terminated in the circular line, 1s not ſufficient to prove 
©< jt: For as much as every Novice in Geometry underſtands how 
<* to inſcribenot only 4, but 400, and many more ſuch Friangles , 
<< jnthe area of a Circle, much le(s in Diameter thanthat he de- 
« ſcribes. Nor it ſufficient that he tells us, the interfeftion of the 
« ſeveral Triangles fully demonſtrateth after what manner the 
« Greater Hexagon, made open at Stoxe-Heng, was raiſed from the 
« folid wall environing the C<ll of the Peripterosz becauſe our ſenſe 
< aſſures us, there areno footſteps or remains of any ſuch ſolid wall 
© of a circular form, raiſed where the interſections of the Trian- 
<««<olesare ſuppoſed to be made 3 and becauſe we have no evidence 
<< but his ſingle word, that there is any Hexagon at all in the work; 
« whereas neitherMr. Camden, nor the Author. of Nero Ceſar, nor 
<© my (elf, nor any other (for ought I could ever learn, and yet f 
< have enquired of many Gentlemen who had carefully ſurveyed 
< the Antiquity, and were wellable to diſcern a Hexagon from a 
« Circle) could ever perceive any ſuch matter. Again, though he 
© ſpeaks of Three Entrances leading into the Temple of $tone- 
<*« Heng from the Plain, and thoſe likewiſe comparated by an Equi- 
© Jateral Triangle 3 yet isit manifeſt even from his own Draughts 
© of the work , and its Platform, that all the Perpendiculars or 
* Columns of the outward Circle are equidiſtant each from other; 
< and if ſo, where are thoſe Three Entrances? or how ſhould we 
<« diſtinguiſh them from the other intercolumnary, or void ſpaces? 
© All which conſidered, there remains (as I think) notyeupon an 
© mans belief, that Store-Heng was a Roman-StruGure, in reſpe 
<* of the Scheme, by which it was deſigned and compoſed. 

In the former two particulars you may obſerve, that this Do- 
Qor went ſomewhat methodically to work , fo that we might know 
where to find and how toanſwer him. But in this third about the 
ArchiteFonical Scheme in uſe among the Komans, for confor- 
mation of great Structures, meeting with nothing that conld juſtly 
produce an objection, or whereon to frame a ſeemingly rational 
Argument, he attempts to lead you into a Labyrinth, that, you 
might not know without his Clew,by which way to iſſue forth again. 
And, to this end, as had he forgotten that the fubject matter in de- 
bate at preſent,is,not for what W. Stone-Heng wasat firft ereted, but 
who were the Founders of it, brings you prepoſterouſly into the 
enquiry thereafter, Yet thinking you would eaſily diſcover this , 
he makes up in the next place to calumniate Mr. Joxes about his 
quotation 5 as if either he writ for any other than S*ch 2s un- 
derſtood Yitravizs, or at leaſt knew where to meet with arrentire 
chapter in a particular Book 3 or, that Thoſe, that were conver- 
ſant in Archite@ure ſtudied the Authors thereof by the Index's on- 
ly. From this he fetcheth a leap at an inſtant to almoſt the con- 
clufion of Stoxe-Heng Reſtored; and that he may ſay ſomething, 
he knows not whar, ſhuffles in a parcel of Mr. Foxes lis parallel -of 
our Antiquity, with ſome ancient Temples of the Romans; and 
then runs as ſuddenly back again, unto the already ſo-much contro- 
verted Hexayon, and Entrances at Stoze-Heng. But, all theſe Am- 
bages notwithſtanding, yow may eafily concerve at what he drives, 
viz. T hat in regard the ArchiteFonical Scheme, mentioned ps Mr. 
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| Former, (being derived from that of Aſtrology) was applyed to the 

' conformation of a Theatre, no other Building, much leſs a Tem- 
ple was to beconformed thereby : and rhat, though Mr. Jozes hath 
expreſly affirmed Stone-Heng was deſigned by ſuch a Scheme, yer 
he hathnot wade it appear to be lo. 

To the firſt of thelſc it is ſaid, that a more deſtructive Argument 
to human learning cannot by Qxzakeriſm it [elf beinvented , than 
to prohibit an Artiſt the particular applying of things as he finds oc- 
caſion. At this rate, what would become of all Arts and Sciences 
whatever ? Bur, ſetting aſide all others, and how their perfeCtion 
conliſts wholly in applying general Rules, and by-palt Cuſtoms to 
preſent Caſes z nothing more argues the ingenuity and acuteneſs 
of an Archite&, than the accommodating of what he hath ſeen, or 
read, unto the ſubje& whereof he is totreat, and the occaſion he 
hath in hand. That's the Exrythmia,or graceful comlinets in Archite- 


Bern. Bel. in Qure(ſo much ſpoken of before )which attracts a delightful ad mira- 


tian in the cies of the Beholders, & Bernardino BaldotromPhilander, 
applauding him for it,ſhall tell you as much, Ea Concinnitas naſcitur 
ex ſymmetrie preſcriptis,aut iis que 4 ſolerti & acuto Archite@o pro 
occaſione queruntur, That Concinnity, ſaith he,proceedeth from the 
Rules of Symmetry, or Thoſe, which by a diligent, & acute Archited&t 
upon occaſion are produced.Mr. Jones then having occaſion,to ſearch 
out by what Roman Scheme ourStone- Heng might poſhbly be formed; 
after the experimenting in vain that of Circles, by which the Tem- 


Pd.1 4.c.11, Ple vulgarly, ſaith PaUadio, called the Galnce was compoled; and 


thatofthe Greeks by Squares, examined it at laſt by this of Trian- 
gles, and found it in ſo many ſeveral reſpeGs to correſpond there- 
to, as had our Antiquity been a Roman Theatre, it could hardly 
bave more truly adjuſted the ſame. And here I muſt not omit, but 
affirm poſitively,that Mr. Jenes hath often told me, that that Teme 
ple in Paladio, gave him the firſt hint, our Stoze-Heng might be 
formed by ſome ArchiteFonical Scheme, and that otherwiſe he 
could never without extream difficulty have ſo exattly found out 
the ancient form thereof, notwithſtanding all his other whatever la- 
bours about it. | 
Furthermore, it is granted on both ſides, that this Scheme of 
four a pra Triangles was that, by which Aſtrologers uſed to 
=-_ their diſputes about the Celeſtial influences, or rather their 
eſcriptions of the twelve Celeſtial ſigns, the Angles of ſo many 
ſuch Triangles making up the juſt number of twelve. Now, if from 
a Scheme,whereby the Motions of the Heavens were deſcribed, the 
rule was obſerved to deſign a Theater, I ſuppoſe, there isnojudi- 
cious man but will acknowledge, thata Temple, being as round in 
form, as the Heavens themſelves 3 as open and expoſed to the In- 
fluences of the Celeſtial bodies , as weto the Air we breathin 5 
and inall probabibility dedicated anciently to Celumit ſelf, might 
alſo be conformed and deſigned thereby. Moreover, ( beſides 
what's ſaid) that it hath been uſual for Architeqs to apply 
whatappertains toone kind of Building, unto another, even inthe 
ſelf ſame Caſe we are now upon, Scazozzi ſhall be my witneſs. 
I told you before, that the firſt that proportioned Pedeſtals unto 
the five Orders of Architecture was Serlio ; and now, I = to 
ay, 
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and rherctore unto us it {eems very rational,ang profitable to treat 
of them with that diligence we have done of the reſt;ztothe end they 
may be made uſe of aſwel in publick as private buildings. It then $ea- 
m0z%i, tor the deligning of Churches conſecrated to the true God, 
making bf Altars, Tombs, and whatever other occaſions aſwel fa- 
cred as prophane, rook his Example frum the Porticoes behind the 
ſcene of the Theatre; who can deny, but that a Temple for Idola- 
rrous uſe might be formed by the ſame $cheme,that inade the Theatre 
it ſclf ? And that the diligence, acuteneſs, and judgement of Mr. 
Jones appears very eminently, in his diſcovering our Antiquity was 
lo made. 

But, I muſt not forbear to take notice here of ſome more than or- 
dinary gall, which hath unadviſedly fhpt from this Doors pen, 
he telling you, that Mr. Jozes cunningly took the text of Yitruvizs 
not entire, but the later half only, with ſome other unbeſeeming 
expreſſions, as have been repeated. Now, though Mr, Jozes his 
own Authority with judicious men , is ſufficient to wipe off this aſ- 
perſion ; to give you more fatisfaction nevertheleſs therein, and to 
make this DoGors integrity more fully appear, you are to know, 
That Mr. Jones, cannot properly be ſaid to have curtilated the 
Text ; becauſe he doth not ex profeſſo meddlewithit here; when 
clſewhere He argues, that our Antiquity might be dedicated to 
Celum,then indeed, to evidence that the Scheme of four Equilateral 
Triangles was uſed by Aſtrologers, hegives you ſo much thereof, as 
relateth thercunto. Bur, let us ſee what Mr. Jones his Words (pa. 


68.) are,which as to our Antiquities being a Roman work, you will Vitr. lib. 5; 


find theſe. ** Belides, faith He, the Order is not only Rowar, 
<* but the ſcheme alſo (contiſting of four Equilateral Triangles in- 
<« (ſcribed within the circumference of a Circle) by which this work 
* Stone-Heng formed,was an Architedonical Scheme uſed by the Ro- 
*© mans: W hereof | ſhall have more occaſion to ſpeak, when come to 
© (ſet down, for what uſe this Antiquity was at firſt erected. Now, 
where in all this is Yitrnvixs his Rule cunningly cited by halfs? Here- 
fers,it's true,unto YVitravixs,as in the margent;zbut how? Not as to a 
Text which He would deliver Verbatim, but as toa place whereon He 
only grounded His own words at preſent,and afterwards wasto ſay 
more of it; viz. In his 106.p. where after many other valid reaſons 
for the dedication of our Antiquity, He ads©Laſtly,that Stome-Heng 
© was anciently dedicated to Celxs, I collet from the Conforma- 
©<© ziox ofthe work. For the Conformation of the Cell and Porticas in 
**the 
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© the plant, was deſigned with four Equilateral Triangles, inſcri- 
* bedin a Circle,ſuch as the 4ſtrologers uſe(mark1T pray)in deſcri- 
* bing the twelve Celeſtial ſigns in muſical proportions. According 
** to that of Vitruvims 5 In ea conformatione quatuor ſcribantur 
trigona paribus lateribus & intervallis, que extremam lineam cir- 
cinationis tangant; quibus etiam in duodecim ſignorum celeſtiun 
deſcriptione, Aſtrologi ex muſica convenientia aſtrorum ratiocinan- 
tur. So that , here you ſeealſo, He being in Order to the de- 
dication only, tomake good what 8cheme was uſed by Aſtrologers, 
quoted Yitraviws for his Author, reciting that part of his Text, - 
which appertained to what he had to prove, and as in that place, 
and no otherwiſe He was obliged to 3 not only for that the former 
part of it wholy concern'd Architects, and relaced not, in any de- 
gree, unto Aſtrologers at all z but alſo in regard the ſole matter in 
queſtion was, what Theſe, not Thoſe had in uſe amongſt them, 
Not, how Stone-Heng was conformed, but how the Caleſtial bo- 
dies were conſulted. And that Mr. Jozes cited the Text in point 
of the dedicarion, and to prove only, that this Scheme was uſed by 
Aſtrologers,and nor otherwiſe, his notes under his own hand teſtifie, 
being theſe, © For that the conformation of the Ce# and Portices 
< jn the plant, is deſigned with four Equilateral Triangles, inſcri- 
© bedin a Circlez ſuchas the A4ſtrologers uſe in deſcribing. the 12 
5 Ccleſtial fignsin Muſical Proportions, M. YVitravius P.lib.5.cap.6. 
however it came to be omitted in the impreſſion, And this Dr. 
Charleton when he pleaſethſhall ſee. 

Who was ſo ſtrongly conceited, it ſeems, that he might evade 
this Scheme, by perſwading you that Mr. Joxes had perverted 
the genuine ſenſe of Vitruvims to a wrong purpoſe, that he forgot the 
old ſaying 9#i alterum incuſat, &c. For, as he hath falſly tradu- 
ced Mr. Jones, So, apparently corrupted Vitruvixs. Inregard 
that whereas Yitruvixs faith, Quibus etiam in duodecim ftgnorum 
Geleſiium deſcriptione, Aſtrologi ex muſoca convenientia aſtrorum 
ratiocinantur 3 He hath wholy omitted theſe words, i» duodecine 
frgnorum Celeſtium deſcriptione, premeditately, becauſe he knew, 
that to the purpoſe for which Mr. Jeres had quoted it, it was the 
main ſtrength of his argument 3 And, as he told you, that © by the 
<* yery firſt words of the Text it is moſt manifeſt, the Rule concerns 
© the deſignation of a Theatre; So , he left out theſe laſt, leſt 
you ſhould tell him it is as manifeſt , that the ſame concerned alſo 
the deſcription of the influences of the Heavens, and thereby plain- 
ly declared, to what end the later part only wascited by Mr. 
| Ang And as concerning his trouble to find out Mr. Jozes his quo- 
ration, I ſay,he remembers not that himſelf refer'd ws for certi ficati= 
on of his Tuſcan Order,to the whole firſt part of Sir H.Wottoxs Ele- 
ments of Architecture, without the citation f o much as ofa page; 
whereby I was put to a tedious reſearch, having not at leaſt theſe 
thirty years lookt upon that Book before. Bzſides,pa.24.383,39,41, 
42, 49. &c. For, to reckon up thereſt of the rabblement is need- 
leſs, he neither affords us Book, nor Chapter,nor page, no, norAu- 
thor oftentimes, for what he ſaith, as if we were obliged to rely 
upon the 7pſe dixit of ſuch a Doftor only, 

* Secondly, ſaith he, The Queſtion is, not whether this kind of 
* ArchiteQonical Scheme were ancicntly uſed by the Romans, in 
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{© ſome of their publick Xdificesz but whether Stone-Hexg was 
« formed according to ſuch a Scheme, or not? Mr. Foxes indeed 
« hath expreſly affirmed it : but how hath he made it appear > 
« That he hath drawn four Equilateral and Equidiſtant Triangles 
© within the Circumference of the greater Circle of Stones, ſo as 
«< allthe Angles are terminated in the Circular line, is not ſufficient 
*toprove it. That our SY was formed according to ſuch a 
Scheme, Mr. Jones his affirming of it will moſt ſufficiently prove 
and therefore let us confider how the Demonſtration is made, and 
how the Paralel lies between the Superſtruure of the Roman 
Theatre , and the work of Stone-Heng, upon the ſame Scheme. 

Firſt then, Vitruvies (loco citato) having deſcribed the Scheme, 
tellsus, that by the ſide of that Triangle whichlay next the&cere, 
the front of the Scexe was terminated :- ſo at Stoxe-Heng, the fide 
of that Triangle which lay next the outward Czrcle terminated the 
greater Hexagon, and in front proportioned the firſt Interval there- 
of (as at L. L. in Mr. Jones his Deſign N#. 2.) appears. 

The Proſcenium, notwithſtanding this DoCtor avers it, had no 
more to do with the Scheme, than his Dazes had with our Antiqui- 
ty. For, it anſwered to none of the Triangles, that formed the Thea- 
tre; but, was ſeparated from the Orcheſtra by a line drawn parallel 
to the front of the Scexe, which paſſed through the Centre of the 
wholework 3 [othat it is of as much concernment to our Demor «+ 
ftration, as the equal diffuſion of the voices of the Singers and A- 


Fors, which is none at all. Yitravias having in the precedent chap- = - $« 


ter preſcribed rules for ordering that in another way. 

Secondly, the ſides of the Triangles promiſcuouſly, formed the 
bredth aw depth of the Orcheſtra, and ſevered the ſame from the 
Degrees : ſoat Stone-Heng the ſides of the Triangles promiſcuouſ] 
deſgned the depth and breadth of the Greater Hexagon, and dif- 
Joined it from the 7»mer Circle. 

Thirdly, For the more convenient acceſs to the Degrees, on either 
hand,the Repoſe anſwered to the InterſeFions of the Triangles: fo 
at Store-Heng, for the greater conveniency of the Paſſages on each 
fide, the 1nner Circle reſponded the like 7nterſeFions of the like 
Triangles. 

Fourthly, the Principal Entrance, or Value Regie (as Vitruvine 
hath it ) was to be made axſwerable to one of the Angles of the Tri- 
angles:(o at Stone-Heng(the ſpaceT. H.1.in the {aid Deſign which 
(though equalin proportion with the reſt; yet in regard it lay North- 
eaſt, and led diretly upunto the Altar-ſtone)may ſafely enough be 
reputed) the Chief or Regal Intercolumnation, was made to corre- 
{pond unto one of the Angles of the Triangles inlike manner. 


Fifthly, as by all the other eleves Angles, were equally com-' 


parted 3 now the Arches of the Portico that led unto the Degrees of 
the Theatre, now the ſolid walls of the Scene: fo at Stone- Heng, by 
the like eleven» Angles, ſometimes the open ſpaces, ſomerimes the 
ſolid Pilaſters were equally divided. 

Laſtly, the Arches of the ſaid Portico were made of that width, 
that the irner corner of the Peers, touch'd the ſides of the reſpective 
Triangles 3 (o at Stone-Heng, the Spaces were ſo proportioned, as 


that the inner corner of the Pylaſters touched the pdes of the __ 
ve 
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Give Trianglesallo, asat H. in the before mentioned delign, is ma- 
nifeſtly evident. ; 

T hus, is now fully demonſtrated in what manner Yitruvize de- 
figned the ſeveral parts of the Theatre of the Romans by the Aſtro- 
logical Scheme of four Equilateral Triangles; and that every par- 
ticular part of Stone-Heng, 15 ſo equally comparted thereby, as that 
Mr. Jones, you ſee, had great reaſon to atftirm, that by this Scheme 
our Antiquity was formed. Fo : 

And now evidently appears likewiſe, the necellicy (tormerly 
hinted at) by which the Architect of Stone-Heng was compelled to 
make the ſpaces ſo narrow as they are ; for, In contorming his work 
by the ſaid Sc heme, he was conſtrained to (er the Pylaſters in ſuch 
manner, as that the in-oſt corners of them might touch the ſides of 
the Triangles, like as in the Roman Theatre they did. And from this 
cloſe ſtanding of the Pylaſters alſo, Mr. jozes hath told us, 
that the manner of the Temple Stone- Heng was Picnoſtzlos, as the 
Anriquity it ſelf declares, by the Pyluſters being {ct lo thick, and 
cloſe together, 

As to what this Door ſaith, that © every Novice in Geometry 
© ynderſtands how to inſcribe not only 4, but 400, and many more 
© ſuch Triangles in the area of a Circle,much lets in Diameter,than 
<* that he (Mr, Jones)delcribes; It is anſwered, that, queſtionleſs 
ſuch Novicescan in like manner tranſlate Latine truly, rhough they 
are no Doctors: and ſo every Colt in Maſonry afhign the weight of 
a Stone by meaſure , when a learned Doctor cannot. And con- 
cerning what he tells you about the ſolid wall of the Peripteros, 
you may know, that Mr. Jones, having in many particulars analo- 
giz'd our Store-Heng, unto that ancient kind of Rowan Temple; 
this Doctor ſnaps up this oneonly of them, that he might ſeem to 
ſay ſomething, when, the truth is, withour taking 1nthe reſt it ſig- 
nifieth nothing; and this you will plainly fee, when we come to 
the enquiry for what uſe our Antiquity was at firſt erected, which 
though he anticipates here, you may nevertheleſs ſomewhat excuſe 
him; ſince that, to ſay what he ſhould not ſay, he holds it fitting; 
and to ſay what he ſhould ſay, there he leaves you. 

But, this ArebiteFonical or Aſtrological Scheme, which you 
pleaſe, ſticks too much in his ſtomack,than for him to decline it thus, 
and therefore he will now give you a reaſon with a witneſs againſt 
it 3 andalſo © becauſe, ſaith he,we have no evidence, but his ſingle 
*word, that there isany Hexagon at all inthe work 5 whereas nei- 
© ther Mr. Camden, nor the Author of Nero Ceſar, nor my ſelf, nor 
< any other (for ought I couldeverlearn, andyetT have enquired 
* of many Gentlemen who-had carefully ſurvey'd the Antiquity, 
© and were well able to diſcern a Hexagon from a Circle) could e- 
< yer perceiveany ſuch matter. That the ruines of not only one 
Hexagon, but twoareyetſtanding in the work , hath beenalrea- 
dy demonſtrated at large; and as for the Author of Nero Ceſar 
he makes no Deſcriptionatall of our Antiquity.But, what if neither 
Mr.Camden, nor this Dottors ſelf, nor any of thoſe many judicious 
Gentlemen his friends coxld ever perceive any ſuch matter? muſt this 
therefore bea concluding argument, that Mr. Joxes might not; or 
that, becauſe Thoſe could not ſee them, none muſt bethere? Cer- 
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tainly this DoCtor thinks every mans judgment as ſhallowashis own. 
For,(hould I now make appear, that after al] his petulancyhe himſelf 
ſhall in effect rell you, there isan Hexagon at Stone-Heng, you would 
deem it peradventure (trange3it ſhall nevertheleſs be made true, and 
' then think of him as you pleaſe. He then in lighting a confiderable 
difference which encounters him at the very firſt puſh, betwcenour 
Antiquity, and his Monuments in the now Dexmark , hath (p. 54.) 
theſewords, © Noris it to be unregarded, that at Stone-Heng, 
-*© the inmoſt Circle (if, at leaſt that may be called a Circle, which 
© really is a Polygon ; ſuchflat and broad Pillars, being, in reſpe& 
<* of their want of convexity on their outlides, incapable to make a 
* perfect Circle) contains only rwelve Stones, which agrees ex- 
* atly with the moſt ancient patterns. In which words, he grants, 
that, that which he calls the inmoſt Circle, is indeed, not a Circle, 
but really a Polygon 3 now this Polygon mult either be an Hexagon, 
or a Dodicahedron, becauſe according tu himit contains twelve 
ſtones,of which twelve ſtones,if onemake a ſide it isa Dodicabedron; 
bur if ?:wo make a ſide, an Hexagon. Now, that two uf the twelve 
Stones go to the making up of a ſide, the work it ſelf demonſtrates, 
and ſo hisPolygon proves cleerly to be an Hexagox, What think 
you of this now 2 What confidence can we have inhim, or how 
believe him hereafter in whatever he ſaith 2 He, that 6 
much aggravated the difference between Mr. Jozes, and Mr. Cam- 
den,and ſo incens'd you againſt them, about this very particular : 
T hat hath ſo often, and ſo irrationally troubled you with it : That 
hath not only ſo poſitively declar'd againſt it himſelf ; butalſo un- 
worthily ingag*d his friends in the ſame action, and by ſo doing 
betraid the judgements of ſo many Gentlemen therein : He, I fay, 
when perceiving, that he could not ſet his Title on foot without 
it,retratts,and in a manner openly confefleth,that the third courſe in 
the work at Store-Heng, 1s not circular, but Hexagonal. 

* Again, ſaith this Doctor, though he ſpeaks of Three Entrances 
leading into the Temple of Stone-Heng ſrom the Plain, and thoſe like- 
wiſe comparted by an Equilateral Triangle : ©© Yet isit manifeſt e- 
<* ven from his own Draughts of the work, and its Plac-form, that 
* all the Perpendiculars or Columns of the outward Circle are e- 
* quidiſtant each from other z and it ſo; where are thoſe T hree En- 
* trances ? Orhow ſhould we diſtinguiſh them-from the other 1n- 
* tercolumniary, or void {paces ? | 

Out of whoſe Quiver ſoever this was ſhot, it is but one Doctors 
Opinion 3 for neither Mr. Camden , nor any hisſo many Gentle- 
men, it ſeems, will witneſs for him any longer, not Theſe, 1n re- 
gard the ArchiteFonical Seheme is no more concern'd in the Three 
Entrances, than an Equilateral Triangle inthe conformation of St. 
Pauls Cathedral : Not the Other, forthat he hath expreſſed the 
two inmoſt Stones of the North-Eaſt Entrance in his draught. And 
as it is manifeſt by Mr. Jones his drawings, as is granted, that all 
the upright Stones, or PylaFers of the outward Circle, are equally 
diſtant among themſelves; So, ir isas manifeſt by them alſo, eſpe- 
cially the firſt wherein the general plant of the whole work 1s 
deſcribed, that the Three Entrances are at the Trench, and thoſe 


likewiſe comparted by an Equilateral Triangle. And o,this Doctor 
Q_ now 
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now knowing how he may difringurſ them from the other interco- 
Iumniary, or void ſpaces, his trivolous queſtion is too too ſeriouſly 
anlwered. 

But happily it may be demanded, why he ſhould ſo much op- 
puletheſe Entrances, and the Hexagons more than any other par- 
ticular partsof the Antiquity beſides? And why, beingat his choice 
to have twelve Stones in either , he ſhould take them of the Greater 
Hexagon , Tather thenthoſe at the Trench ? The reaſons are evi- 
dent 3 for finding,that he could not by any of his whole Bead-roll of 
broken cragslaid about Burrowes of Earth ever Parallelſo much as 
one of them, he reſolved,if poflible,to overthrow them all. Bur, at 
laſt perceiving, that he was driven to ſuch an ExIigency, as that by 
one means or other he muſt produce Twelve Stones in ſome part of 
our Antiquity, orelſebeat a loſs 3 he made choice of the greater 
Hexagon, as being within the work, leſt otherwiſe fault ſhould be 
found his El:-@ors ſtood not highevongh: gravely conſidering with- 
all, that ſhould he have raken the other, which were without at the 
Treach, it might probably be conceived , they ſtood there like ſo 
many Whiff ers, to keep out the preſs of people from thronging a- 
bour their King, rather than placed tocry out, AU haile King Gur- 
#/#1d ; ſetting alide, that you might in all likelihood ſuſpect Their 

jepful acclamainons, and wiſhes of felicity, could not, through the 
noiſe ofthe multitude, ſo eafily arrive at their Kings ears, at ſuch 
a £reit diſtance. But, however you may be certainly aſſured, 
thar could he,uvpon any never ſo ſlender a prerence have made uſe of 
th: co his end hewould have acknowledged thoſe Stones of the Ex- 
trances,alwelas thoſe of the Hexagon,whereby you ſhould have ne- 
ver heard more of them, ſaving in farther confirmation of Mr. Foxes his 
deſcrivtion, &that Three ſuchEntrances were anciently at S{one-Heng, 
Aliwhich conſidered there remains ( as Tthink) no caule any longer to 
doubt, buc thatStone-Heng was aRoman ſira@Fure, in reſpe@ of the 
8Scheme,by which it was deſigned and compoſed. It 1s time now to pro- 
ceed untothe fourth particularsfor he, forgetting that within theſe ve. 
ry few years Play-houſes were made Preaching-places, and Temples, 
Stables; being lately ſo preciſe,as to ſnuff{e,that a Temple ſhould be 
conformed by the S$chemeapplied toaT heatreznow ſcruples not, ſup- 
poſing it makes for him,to fy for ſheltertothe Porticees of a Theatre, 
as his only San@rary againſt the Porticoes ofa Temple.Saying thus, 

Fourthly, As for the Doxble Portico reported tobe in the outward 
Circle, and another within the Greater Hexagon, formed after the 
Roman faſhion in ſiru@ures of great Magnificence : That you may 
*© be the better able to judge, whether he were in the right, yea or 
*©no3 giveme leave to acquaint you, what a Portico properly is, 
© what the Roman Architects called a Dowble Portico, and what 
**© Mr. Jones termeth Porticoes in this place, Vitruvies (lib.s5. cap. 
*9.) ſetting down precepts for the conſtruftion of Porticoes 
*belonging to a Theatre, begins his diſcourſe thus. Poſt ſcernam 
Porticus ſunt conſftituende, uti cum imbres repente Iudos interpel/a- 
werint, habeat populws , quo ſe recipiat ex theatro : Behind the 

©© Sceneareto be made Porticoes, to the end the people may have 

© whether to withdraw themſelves out of the Theatre, when ſud- 

* den ſhowers diſturb their ſports. And Philander commenting 
upon 
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«upon theſe words, faith thus ; Porticws addite ſunt ſacris edibus, 
illuſtrium virorum domibus,& publicis edificiis, neceſſitatis, aut ox- 
namenti,animivecanſa ; ſub eis repentinaspluvias vitabant, umbraz 
ac ſrigora captabant, varizs ſermonibus diem -conſumebant, a meri- 
dic ſol:m hy:me, 4 ſcptentrione eſtivas umbras excipientes : *© To 
* ſacred buildings, tothe houſes of great Per/onages, and to pub- 
<« lick Edifices are added Porcbes, for neceſiity, Ornament, or de- 
<« light 53 under them they ſheltred themſelves from ſuddain rains, 
«they retired forſhade and icoolneſs, and talked away the day z 
© receiving Sun-ſhine from the South in Winter, and in Summer 
« ſhadow trom the North. From whence it is molt cleer, moſt cer- 
* tain, that al/ Porticoes are additional ſtructures, where men may 
<« be protected from Rainand Sun ; ſuch as the memorable Porti- 
*© coves of Apol'o Palatinus, of Auguſizs in Campo Martio, of the 
© Pantheon, of Antoninus Pims, of the Capitol on the fide of the 
« Capiloline Hill in Kome, Of theſe Porticoes ſome are made with 
"parietibzs continuis,ftolid wallson oneſide,and Pillars onthe other; 
<« as in all Periſtylia, or paved walks encloſed with Columns, ſuch 
<«< 25 the coſtly Palace of Urbinat Rome is adorned with, ſuchas rhe 
« Cloyſters in Monaſteries, ſuch as the walks under the old Exe 
< change,and thule commonly called the Piazza's ofC ovent Gar- 
&« Jex. Others conliſt of ſolid wals on both ſides, with rowes of 
<« Pillars ſetat diſtance from the walls; of which ſort we have a 
<« glorious example in the Portico at the Weſt end of St. Pauls Church, 
<« jn deſigning and railing of which Mr. ores himſelf was princi- 
© pal Architect. But, all are Te&#Roofed, orcovered attop; 0» 
<* therwiſe how ſhould they ſatishe the uſe or end for which they 
« were intended, namely to ſhelter men from exciftive heat in 
© Summer, and frem wett weather in all ſeaſons of the year? As 
&* for double Porticoes, they are in no wates Gitterent from fingle 
© ones, EXCept in this only, that they havea double order or range 
* of Columns. For, Philander interpreting theſe words of YVitruvi- 
ws (lococitato ) circa theatra ſunt Porticus & ambulationes, que 
videninr ita oportere collocari, uti duplices int, habeantque exteri- 
ores colemnas Doricas, cum Fpiſtyliis & ornamentis, ex ratione mo- 
dulationis Dorice perfeFas, expreſlly ſaith, Porticus Duplices ap- 

ellate ſunt a duplici columnarum ordine, Porches are termed 
© Double, from the Double Order of Pillars, of which they are 
© compoſed. And rthefe, doubtleſs, are the adequate notions of 
& Porticoes, both {1mple, and double : And what every manunder- 
© ſtands when he hears them ſpokenof. But what Mr. Jores in- 
« tendeth by Porticoes in Stone-Heng 5 1s difhcult to be conceived 
«from his own diſcourſe; and more difticult to be found in the 
© work it ſelf : So that we are confined to the liberty of conjettu- 
i ring. By the double Portico, therefore, in the outward Circle or 
«© wing of Stones , He means either the double row of Pillars ſet in 
* round, of which the inner confiſteth of ſmaller Stones, ſuch as he 
© compares to Pilaſters : Or the ſpace betwecn each two Culumns, 
«© withan Architrave over head. Ifthe firſt; then it may be de- 
* manded, why the inner Order of Columns are not equal in altt- 
*© tude to the outward, as they ought to have been by YVitrruvine 
© dire@ions, and as they alwaies wers in Roman mm 
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*© And why is one order covered with Architraves, the other not? 


< If the other 3 it may be obje&ted, the Portico then can; be but 
< ſingle, contrary to what it is ſuppoſed to be. The ſame may be 
*© ſaid likewiſe of the other Portico imagined in the Greater Hexa- 
*g0n. But, whateverpart of the Fabrick, He fancied to bea Poy- 
© tico; thus much is evident, that it wil! not afford defence againſt 
* the injuries of immoderate heat or rainz and therefore deſerves 
© not that Title, in ſtrineſs of ſpeech, &c. For, in regard this Pa- 
ragraph is long, I will endeavour an anſwcr unto this part firlt ; leaſt 
otherwiſeI oppreſs your memory roo much. : 

It may now be ſaid untothis Doctor, as it was onceto a Serjeant 
at Law, who after a tedious rehearſal about Tenures of Lands, co- 
ming to apply ittothe Caſe in queſtionz Hold ! hold, (quoth the 
Judge) you think you-ſpeak for your Client, when you [peak di- 
re(tly againſt him, $0, this judicious Door by making a formal 
relation concerning Porticoes, ſuppoſeth he hath utterly confoun. 
ded the Porticees of Stoxe?-Heng, when thereby he hath fully con- 
firmed Mr. Joxes his opinion of them 3 asſhall appear from a toure. 
fold anſwer untothis Paragraph. Firſt, hetells us, from the Authorg 
mentioned ; that © it is moſt cleer, moſt certain, that all Portzeges 
©areadditional ſtructures, wherein men may be protected from Rain 
* and Sun; As if YVitruvius,or Philander,meant any thing leſs, han 
that they were not uſually by the Romans built lingly by themſelves 
alſo; or that Neceflity,Ornament, and Delight were not different 
things, For though Yitravius, and from him Philander aſſures us, 
that Porticoes areadded unto ſeveral kinds of Buildings, yet neither 
of them both maintain, that without walls, they are notto be made 
or (peremptagily like this Doctor) ſay, that all Porticoes are, or 
mult be, additional fira@ures 3 nor would, nor could they, know- 
ing well,the contrary ſo manifeſtly appeared in divers great works 
ofthe Romans.” For, Alexander Donatus plainly demonſtrates, 
that the Portico erefted about the famous Temple of Jupiter C api- 
tolinus conſiſted of two ſingle Columnations, ftanding hmply by 
themſelves, without any wallsat all, The ſame Doratus deſcribes 
likewiſe,thePortico of Exropa,a work of Auguſius Ceſar,or Polathe 
ſiſter of 4grippa,built in the leſſer field at Rome(lo calld in oppoſiti- 
on to Campus Martins )to be made with two Ranks of Columns, nei- 
ther contiguous to any wall,por any wall to them. And Julius Capi- 
tolinus relates,that the Portico founded by Gordianns the younger in 
Mars his field, was made 1000 feet in length after the ſame manner, 
W hereby it is moſt cleer, moſt certain, that All Porticoes werenot 
additionalſtruFures, no more than thoſe of Stone-Heng. Now the 
reaſon why the Romans made them commonly lo ſtately, was, for 
the greater Ornament of the City , Glory and Renown of their 
Empire, and commodity and pleaſure of the People; that wal- 
king in them, they might be the more delighted, in viewing the 
proſpet of the Country, and obſerving from every part,who paſs'd, 
and what was acted throughout the whole fields 3 asalſo behold 
whatever ſacreds were ſolemnized within the Court of their Great 
Tapiter Capitolinus : And thus not improbably in like manner was 

by them doneat $Sroxe-Heng, that the People aſſembled might ſee, 
alwel what was officiated in the circumadjacent Court; as, in re- 
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Secondly, this Doctor tels us, that AU Porticoes are Tex, Roof- 
ed or covered at top As to this Pyrrho Ligorio (hall anſwer for me, 
that the Theatridium , as he calls it , a noble circular work 
of M. Yarro's, conſiſted of a Portico, or double range of Columns, 
which not only ſtood ſingly by it ſelf without walls, but was made 
ſub divo opento the Air,and without a roof alſo.And ſo likewiſe Cle- 
mens Apatius, that the Portico at the head of the Degrees of the 
Amphitheatre of Verona, was rooflels , and rot covered at top. 
W hereby it is evident, that A/ Porticoes were not Tee, or covered, 
but oftentimes as open,and expoſed to the ſky,as the Temples Hype- 
thros, Monopteres,or our Antiquity Stoxe-Heng; wherein men could 
neither be ſheltred from exceſſrve heat in Summer, nor, from wet 
weather in all ſeaſons of the year. And when the Books of theſe 
Antiquities, ſhall be either divided into Chapters, or paged, this 
Door ſhall know it, leſt the patience of moſt, though learned,ſhould 
not extend tothe enduring of turning over tome few leaves of ſuch 
admirable Volumns. 

Next, as for what concerns Doxble Porticoes, ordinary reaſon, 
without calling in Philazder,diftates; thatif they had not two ranges 
of Columns, they could not be double. Burt, was it not ſaid, that 
we ſhould be told , what the Roman Archite&s called a Double Por- 
tico Why then hear we not of them 2 This Doctor is as prone to 
forget, as bold to promiſe, for Philander was a Citizen of Rome, 
no Architedt. And whereas ſingle Porticoes conſiſted of one Order, 
one Height, one Ornament the Roman Architetts ſhall tell youere 
long , that Double Porticoes were made of ſeveral diſtin Orders 3 
that theſe Orders were of ſeveral diſtin& Heights ; and that their 
Ornaments were {eyeral anddiſtin&tlikewiſe. And therefore,though 
Philander giveth us the reaſon why Porticoes were called Double, 
yet he underſtood himfelt better; was too well read in Yitruvins ; 
and regarded Poſtcrity morethanto fay, that Donble Porticoes, are 
no waies different ſrom ſingle ones, except in this only, that they have 
a double order or range of Columns; asthis Doctor poſitively affirms. 

* But what Mr. jJorzes intendeth, faith he, by Forticoes in Stone- 
© Heng, is difficult to be conceived from his own diſcourſe ; and 
© more dithcult tobe found in the work it ſelf : So that we are 
* confinedto the liberty of conjecturing. I anſwer to this, what 
a famous Lawyer, having in the Exchequer Court very learnedly 
opened an obſcure and difficult point in Law, and ſpent much 
time about it, did, unto one of the Barons there, that called to him, 
ſaying, Begin again Sir, for I underſtand you not ; It's no matter, 
quoththe Lawyer, I ſpeak to thoſethat do underſtand : So, in like 
manner, Mr. Jones took not ſuch pains, nor conſumed fo much 
time, about the difcovery of Stoxe-Heng, for thoſe that donot.but 
thoſe that do underſtand Him. For, what ſhould Heintend by the 
Porticoes of our Antiquity, but thoſe Circular ſpaces of ground, or 
walks within thework, environed on the one hand with great Py- 
laſters, and-on the other with ſhorter ones, and as for this Doors 
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other fantaſtical dream, that by the Donuble Portico, Mr. Jones 
may mean the ſpace between each two Columns, with an Architrave 
over head ; it 1s ſcarceſly worth re-naming, much leſs anſwering to. 
And therefore let us proceed to ſatisfie him, as to his @xere's. His 
words are theſe. 

© If the firſt, then it may bedemanded ; why the inner order of 
*© Columns are not equal in altitude to the outward, as they ought 
* to have been by Yitruvizs directions, and as they alwaies were 
* in Roman double Porticoes'? You cannot but remember, what a 
noiſe he made lately, and how his patience was oftended, becauſe 
Stone-Heng Reſtored told himnot, in what Chapter of his fifth Book 
Vitruvizs mentioned the Aſtrological or Archite@onical Scheme. And 
now himſelf quotes the ſame Author, in a particular of as great im- 
portance, asany we either have, or ſhall mcet withal, and yet neither 
cites Chapter nor book of His.But,as we uſe to ſay ,Where nothing is 
to be had,the King loſeth his Rent ; So, when there was no ſvch cu- 
ſtome among the Komans, nor YVitruviws ever gave one Tots of ſuch 
direftions, no wonder we are nut told where to find the ſame. 
Bur, if it be objected,that he acquainted us before, that Yitruvias 
(/ib. 5. Cap. 9.) ſets down precepts for the conſtru@ ion of Porticoes, 
It is anſwered,that in thatChapter He gives no luch directions as are 
bere ſpoken of, nor any where elfe throughout his whole work. 
And - cy bon I ſay, that if the izner order of Columns, had been 
equal in altitude to the outward , they had neither been according 
to Viiruvins direFions, nor as the Romans alwaiecs uled in double 
Porticoes, And, I ſay alſo, that this Doctor by thus peremptorily 
impoſing upon Yitruvixs, that, that he never ſaid, hath not only 
to the ſcandal of all learning traduc*d Him, but alſo unwarrantably 
framed cuſtoms among the Komans e diametro contrary both to 
their uſages, and his Rules. For FYitravins commands, the 
inner Order of Columns in double Porticoes to be made higher 
than the oztward;and therefore not equal,as this DoCtor hath delive- 
red.. Vitravins his Text (loco citato) is thisz Circa Theatra ſunt 
Porticus, & ambulationes, que videntur ita oportere collocari, ut 
duplices ſint. Habeantque exteriores columnas Doricas cum epiſty- 
liis, & ornamentis ex ratione modulationis Dorice perfeFas. La- 
titudines autem earum ita oportere fieri videntur, utiquanta altitu- 
dine column & fuerint exteriores, tantum latitudinem habeant ab in- 
feriore parte Columnarumextremaram ad medias, & 4 medianis ad 
parietes, qui circumcludunt porticus ambulationes. Mediane au- 
tem Columne quinta parte altiores ſint, quam exteriores, ſed aut 
Tonico, aut Corinihio genere deformeatur. About Theatres, ſaith 
He, are Porticoes, and Walks, whichappear ought to be ſo placed, 
as they muſt be double. And have the outward Columns Dorick 
with Architraves, and Ornaments made from the rule of the Dorick 
modulation. But their bredths appear ought to be ſo made, as 
how much in height the outward Columns ſhall be, ſo much bredth 
they have from the lower part of the outward Columnsto the mid- 
dle ones, and from the middle ones to the Walls, which incloſe ' 
the Walks of the Porticoes. And the middle Columns muſt be x 
ffth part higher than the outward, but may be made either of the 
Tonick or Corinthian Order. Thus Yitrevius. Now, what opinion 
hath 
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hath this Doctor of your judgements 2 When he ſhall in this man- 
ner preſume tv inform you, that the inter Order of Columns ought 
to be equal in altitude to the ontward,by Vitruvins direFions, and 


as they alwaies werein Roman double Porticoes, When as Vitruvi- 
#s himſelf, which by his citing of the very Text is evident, ſo po- 
fitively told him the contrary, even from the very Cuſtoms of the 
Romans, as his words, which appear onght to be ſoplaced, and appear 
ought tobe ſo made; manifeſily declare. 

But it way be objected, that though it is fully proved, thatrthe 
inner Order of Columns in double Porticoes, is not to beequal in 
height to the cutward, and that Mr. Joes his opinion concerning 
the Porticoes of Stone-Heng 1s exceedingly confirm'd thereby. It 
is not any way proved, nevertheleis, that the inner Columns of a 
double Portico may be lower than the outward, as the inner Pyla- 
fters areat Stone-Heng, Whereunto it is anſwered, that confide- 
ring 1 have clearly refuted the Doctors argument by making evi- 
dent, from ſo venerable an Author that they ought to be —_ 
qual heights; andalſo, that as in our Antiquity the upright Stones 
of the inner Circle, are different in form fromthe outward, ſothe 
Romans made the outmolt row of Pillars of one Order , and the 
inmoſt of another; what is objefed farther, b conſequence falls 
to the ground, For, ſince they were to be made higher, who can 
doubt,but that upon ſeveral emergencies they might be made lower, 
either for varieties ſake 3 the ſooner diſpatch of the work ; the 
ſaving of expences 3 or, when the Archite& might not happily be 
at his own choice, but was conſtrained through want of materials 
of a greater height, to ta ke ſuchas could be found, and makethem 
as hedid ? 1t being evident, ſaith Dr. Charleton himſelf, (pa.26.) 
he made uſe of the greateſt Stones he could get. But, how valid 
ſoever theſe conjectures may be, yer, that I may as much as poſli- 
blemake all clear,the evidence of cur Cl4iz {hall be well atteſted, 
not by New-m-n, but fuch as either {peak of their own knowledge, 
or upon ſure grounds. And therefore, as Vitravizs hath already 
aſcertain'd you, that the Romans made the inner Columns of their 
double Porticoes higher 3 So, Julins C apitolinus ſhall now acquaint 
you, that they made them lower alſo. For he, in deſcribing the 
Portico erefted by Gordian the younger in Mars's field at Rome, 


(formerly mentioned) uſerh thefte words. | Tyſtitwuerat Porticuns Fal. Cap.in 
in campo Martio ſub colle, pedum mille, ita ut ab altera parte <qus Vit.Gord. Fun. 


mille pedum porticus fieret, atque inter eas pateret ſpatinm pedum 
quingeniorum 5 cujus ſpacii hinc atque inde viridariaeſent, laurs, 
myrto & buxo ſrequentata : medio vero lithoſtrotum, brevibus Co- 
lumnis altrinſecus poſitis, & ſigillis per pedes mille, quod efſet des 
ambulatorium : ita ut in capite baſulica eſſet pedum quingentorum., 
He built, ſaith J=lizs, a Portico under the Hill in Campo Martio, 
1c00 feet in length, ſo that the like Portico might be made on the 
other ſide,and a ſpace left betwixt them of five hundred feet, the 
greens whereof were here and there adorned with Laurel, Myrtle 
and Box : but the middle was paved in Afoſaick, work with ſhort 
Columns placed on either fide, and marks ſet, throughout the 
1000 feet that the walk was of 5 as at the higher end for the 
500 feet. And how this Portico Was covered, letthis Doctortell 
y ou. 
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rows of Columns, as you have heard ; bur ſometimes of Three, as 
Suetonins inthe life of Nero relates 3 ſometimes of Four, as 7. Ca» 
pitolinus inthe life of Ga#Hiennsrecords, telling us withal,that ſome 
are of opinion it was made of Five, and ſometimes of Six, as, (from 
the ſame Author) thatof Gordiansis ſaid tobe; ad laxitatem, non 


nag ad altitudinem, not in height but bredth 3 as Fhilander upon our 


very Text of YVitruvins, learnedly obſerves; and as in our Antiquity 
plainly appears. ' | 

Furthermore, ſhould you be _— toknow, how the Porti- 
coes of Stone-Heng anſwer in bredth unto thoſe deſcribed by Yitru- 
Pins, you may , upon examining them by Mr. ores his deſigns, 
find; = the difference notwithſtanding the ſtrict tye which lay up- 
on the Archite&, as before, is ſo inconſiderable, that it is not worth 
taking notice of. 

Laſtly, as concerning this Doctors other Q#nere, Why i one Or- 
der covered with Architraves, the ether not * Whether he puts this 
queſtion as from himſelf, or as relating tothe directions of Yitru- 
vius, appearsnot fully, and therefore taking itas of his own fra- 
ming,1 ſay,that had the inner Order been covered with Architraves, 
as the outward, the Rules obſerved by the Romans in works of this 
Nature, had been manifeſtly violated thereby ; for, they were 
not accuſtomed to place any Architraves, upon the inner Columns. 
And for-proof of this, obſerve what Daniel Barbers commenting 
upon the former Text of Vitruvins tells us, Ratio eſt, quare medi- 
ane Columne exterioribus altiores eſſe debent, quiaid ſþacii occu- 
pant, quod Fpyſiylia in exterioribus occupant, non enim ſupra me- 
dianas Columnas Epiſiylia impenuntur, the reaſon, faith He, where- 
fore the middle Columns ought to be higherthan the outward, is, 
becauſe they take up that ſpace, whichthe Architraves in the out- 
ward ſupplies 3 forupon the middle ones Architraves are not tobe 
placed. And thus this Doftor now knows why the inner Circle of 
Stone-Heng, hath no Architraves upon it 3 viz, becaule the Ancients 
never uſed to ſet Epiſtiyles overthe middle Order in Double Porti- 
coes. Andas they made Theſe higher being they were to have no 
Architraves, (ſo Thoſe at Stone-Heng being lower could haveno 
Architraves, as Mr. Jones (p4.59.) told us, © The Stones were too 
&< ſmalltocarry ſuch a weight,the ſpaces too wide toadmit of Archi- 
&© zraves upon them without darger of breaking 3 and being but 


| * fix foot high, there could not, pofſiby, bea convenient head-hight 
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*©rethaining for a paſſage underneath, cſpecially, conlidering fully 
&© the greatneſs of the whole work, | 
And this brings us to the reſt of this Dottors Paragraph, why 
farther ſaith, ** Andie ſeems, He that took the liberty. ſo to call 
<« je, was put to a hard ſhift to blanch over the ſingularity of his 
* conceipt : For, ſtriving to aſſert it, to be cuſtomary among the 
« ogId Roman Architects, to form the like. Porticoes in their Tem- 
< ples, and more particularly in ſuch Temples as properly belonged 
<*< to the aſpe>t Hypethros, or were roofleſs ; rather than want 
<« the Patrozage of Vitruviws inthecaſe , he was forced todepraye 
* the Text he alledged towards his defence. The words there ly- 
* ing inthis Order (1:b.3.cap.1. ſubfinem)Reliqua omnia eadem ba - 
*© bent que Dypteros, ſed interiore parte columnas in altitudine 
* duplices, remoias 4 parietibus ad circuitionem (ut porticus ) Peri- 
*© tytiorum:Not asHe( p.70.Junfaithfully recites them,thus(obſerve 
* [ pray_) Hypethros in interiore parte habet columnas remotas & pa« 
© rietibus 5 ad circuitionem (ut porticus ) Periſtyliorum 3 adding 
* and omitting what he thought fit, 5-30 A 
It cannot-be denied, but that to affirm, AU Porticoes are additi- 
onal ſ{truqures : AZ TeFez or Roofed : and that the Romans Al- 
waieruſed to makethe Columns of their double Porticoes equal in 
altitude, and covered with Architraves, is ſucha ſingular conceiprt 
as was never vented before. Whereas, forto make appear, that 
it was cuſtomary among the old Roman Archite@s, to erect Porticoes 
like thoſe of Store-Heng,is neither an hard ſbift, nor needeth 
blanching over, nor hath any ſingularity of conceipt init at. all : So 
many ſeveral Authors; ſo many ſeveral Antiquities. (as have been 
produc'd) ſoclearly, fo certainly adjuſting the ſame. And as to 
what this Door ſuggeſteth about depraving the Text of Yitruvie, 
Tſay, that Mr. Jones having before (pa. 69.) by Examples and ra- 
tional probabilitics proved the double Portico of our Stone-Heng 3 
coming to make good that Portico within the Ce/, gives us, among 
divers other Authorities and Ancient ſtrutures,theaſpet Hyperbros, 
from part of Y:truviws Text concerning that kind of Temple. _Ler 
us conlider therefore what the whole Text is, and obſerveit; I prays 
for , this Door hath afforded you; bur a moity thereof alſo, 
and thereby, through leaving out the word Hypethbros, which Mr. 
Forres added, hath not only made falſe Latine, but perfe& Non-ſenſe 
likewiſe, as Mr. Foxes might perhaps have done, had He in like 
manner omitted the fame. | Oy W- 
Vitruvies his words then are, Hypethros verd decaſtylos eſt in pro- 
#40 & poſtico, reliqua omnia eadem habet, que Dypteros ; ſed inte- 
Tiore parte columnas in altitudine duplices, remotas 4 parietibus ad 
circuitionem, ut porticus Periſftyliorum. Medium anters ſub divo 
eſt put lefo, adituſque valuarum ex utraque parte in pronao, & po» 
ftico. Now, from this Text Mr. Jones was to. prove three things : 
Firſt, that the AſpeF# Hypethbros had a Portico within the Gel; Se- 
condly, thatit lay open to the Air, -and was Roofleſs; and 
Thirdly, that the Dypteros had a double Portico. The firſt of theſe, 
He was to produce in Order to.our Antiquities being a Komen 
work, -and accordingly ( loco citato.) quotes that part thereok 
which concerned this — The other two were to be creeh 
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by Him, in relation to what uſeit was anciently built; and to that 
end (p. 76.) gives us the reſidue, aſwel what Yieravizs intended by 
the Temple Dypteros, as that the Hypethros was ſine teFo without 2 
roof. W hereby it appears,that Mr. Jozes,not to trouble us with need- 
leſs repetitions, deſected the whole Text, to make good the parts 
it wasto beapplyed unto , and gave that by degrees, which this 
Door would have had altogether, even when He himſelf neg- 
tefted the fame. Andwhy ? Not only for that you ſhould con- 
ceive, that it related to the 4ſþpe# Dypteros rather than the Hyp e* 
throes; but alſo that you ſhould not know , that Rowar Temples 
(of this kind eſpecially) had ſeveral grand Zxtrances into them, 
for the reaſon as will be ſeen ere long. Whereas, the ſame every 
way ſo fully manifeſted what Mr. Jones was to make good, as that 
He had no cauſe,you ſee, eitherby adding or omitting,to avoid any 
one word thereof, but to eaſe his Readers only, as I told you 
before. | 
But come tell us Do@or, who was he, That, (Pa. 9.) depraved 
Mr. Camdens deſcription of our Antiquity, by adding thereunto 
Overthwart Stones, when Himſelf ſaid Crozets only ? That, (pa. 
9. & 12.) traduc'd Him, by averring, that He aſſigned zo the per- 
perdicular Stones of the largeſt ſize, twenty four foot of Altitude, 
when Himſelf poſitively affirmed ſome of them were twenty eighs 
Foot high? That, ( pa. 19. ) omitted Mr. Jones his Harmoniacal 
proportions, and in ead thereof foiſted in Koman Hagnificence > 
T hat, (iz ead. pag.) falſityed Sir H. Wottons Text, by omitting 
in his divifion of als the word Pylaſters, being of ſuch principal 
concernment tothe matter in queſtion ? T hat {pg. 20.) corrupted 
Vitruvizs his Authority, by aſcribing to Him, the fimily of a ſturdy 
well-l:imed labourer, m_—_ clad, that was abſolutely Sir H. Wot- 
tons own? And (pa. 19.) athered the diſtribution that ſolely be- 
longed to Him, upon the Ancient Roman Archite@s alſo ? That, 
(pa. 21.) depraved Mr. Jones his Text, in avouching, that He 
h:melf computed the length of each Epiſizlium or Architrave, contj- 
med in round from Column to Column of the outward Circle, to be 
preciſely 16 foot 3 when he aſſignes not any meaſureunto the length 
of thoſe Architraves at a)l ? That, ( pa. 17.) wholly omitted one 
of his chiefeſt arguments for proving our Antiquity a Romar work, 
namely, The power and means of the Romans to eff et great works > 
T hat, (pa. 22.) corrupted YVitruvius his Text, by the omiſſion of 
theſe words,viz.ir duodecim ſignorum celeftium def criptioze,upon 
which one of the prime reaſons of Mr. Joxes his opinion forthe dedica- 
tion of our Antiquity depended?T hat,(pa.24.)perverted Vitruvins, 
in affirming, that the inner Order of Columns in Roman double Por- 
ticoes, ought to be equal in altitude to the outward, by His dire&jons; 
when, he expreſsly commanded the contrary ? That, (pa. 25.) 
depraved His Text, in quoting it, Religua omnia eadem habent, 
when his words plainly are,relique omnja eadem habet ? neither can 
this beimputed toan Error of the Preſs; for,I tooka particular note 
of it from his Manuſcript, before everit wasprinted; But if you will 
have it to be either ſo, or vitinm ſcriptoris, muſt-it happen to Dr. 
Charleton, and might it not to Mr, Jozes ? Who was he alſo, that 


hath ſcarcely written ſo many Paragraphs as corrupted Authors; and 
ſometimes 
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ſometimes twice or thrice at leaſt in a Paragraph? T hat, hath nor 
hitherto quoted ſo many Authors, as he hath failifyed, and will 
hereafter beſides others(p.29.) Mr. Speeds (pa: 46.) Mr. Camden; 
and (p. 33, 39,41 & 53.) O0laws Wormins though his pretended friend? 
* Sothat, his whole Dance is wholly compoſed of tale meaſures. And 
therefore, who was He, I ſay, that added and omitted what he 
thought fit, in ſo many, and ſo material particulars ? And, what 
Judgement is robe given in this caſe 2 Why, this Door himſelf 
ſhall cell you 3 andex ore ipſius let the ſentence paſs. It is, ſaith he, 
& Acourlehighly diſ-ingenious,and in the end as highly ſcandalous, 
« For, who uſurps the licenſe of falfitying the Text of any Author, 
< much more of one ſo grave and Oraculous as YVitravins, whatever 
& advantage heimagins may ariſe from thence to his private opini- 
© on, incale the iinpoſture be not detected : Certainly ir cannot 
© countervail that ſhame and diſcredit that inevitably follows, when 
& the judicious and examining Reader ſhall come, by having re- 
* courle tothe Origina], to find how groflely he might hav been 
« deluded, had he truſted to the Quotation. Anda he that makes 
* no ſcrupleto impoſe an Error, by corrupting another's Dodrine, 
<« forteits the Credit he expects to his own, and isalwaies to be ſuſ- 
<« pected of partiality to his Tenents, eſpecially where he broacheth 
& Novelties, and venteth them upon no other Reputation, but that 
& of his ſingle Teſtimony. | 
It is but juſtice, thereſore, ſince that the Porticoesin our Antiquity 
are not additional ſtructuresz Are not Te&e#, Koofed, or covered 
et top; Have not the inner Order of Colamns equal in altitude to 
the outward, as Vitruviws directeth , and as they alwaies were in 
Roman double Porticees ; and have one Order covered with Archi- 
traves, the ether not 5 and that ſo many other obligations induce 
us to grant the being of Porticoesthere, beſides what Mr, Jozes hath 
ſaid, ahd that por grounds moſt cleer, moſt certain : | (ay, it is- 
but Juſtice if we acknowledge, that He had great reaſcn to be of 
opinion ; that in regard of the Portzcoes, our Antiquity Stone-Heng 
was a work built by the Romans 3 and they the (ole Fuunders there- 
of. Now, to his fifth particular, 
* Fifthly, ſaith this Doctor, As for the Artifice, or Manner of 
& work-man-ſhip (ſhewnin Store-Heng, by which you areto under- 
< ſtand ouly the placing of the upright Stones, anfwerable to Co- 
© [ymms 5 molt true it is indeed, the Old Romans uſed to ſetthe 
& Columns of publick Fabricks, at ſo much the leſs diſtance one 
* from another, by how much greater the Columns were in Diame- 
& zer,naming that particular kind of range Deoaegns. z. e. Crebris 
* Columnris, the cloſe Order, from the cloſe or thick-ſtanding of 
<the PiUars. Noris.it leſs true, that in our Monument, the Perpen- 
& diculars, though extroardinary great incompaſls, have their inter-- 
* columnary ſpaces little in compariſon 3 becauſe of the weightof 
<« the incumbent Architrave, which might otherwiſe break of it ſelf. 
© And yetnevertheleſsI think it ſcarce warrantable thence t o con- 
*© clude, theſe Perpendiculars were erected by a Rowan Artiſt, For, 
*© if you conſult YVitrxviaes (lib. 3. cap.2.) about the true proporti- 
© ons of the Cloſe Order, you may ſoon be informed by him 1n 
< theſe few words : Pycnoftylos eſt, cujus intercolumnio #nins + 
dimidiate 
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© dimidiate columng craſſitudo interponi poreſt 5 The Pycnoſtylos 
* is that where the Tztercolumninum or Interval, is equal to the 
© thickneſs, and half the thickneſs of the Column it ſelf, To 
* whom Bernardinus Baldws fully afſents in his explication of the 
* word Pycnoſtylos, (Lexic. Vitruvian.pag6.)where he faith; 1»de 
& ſpecies iſta nomen adepta eft, quod. intercolumnium ſit moduli 
< anims tantum cum dimidio., Thenit you eſtimate the Interval 
*from Perpendicular to Perpendicular,in the great Round of $toxe- 
© Heng, by the length of the Architrave betwixt its two ſupporters, 
* according tomy manner of computation formeriy given, you 
© will find 1t to be about nine foot, and ſo inconform to the rule of 
* the Cloſe Order. After,perchance,you may give ear to my ton- 
* jeture, Thatthe Builder had reſpeCt chiefly to the length of the 
* overthwart Stones, placing the ſupporters accordingly, without 
© any otherconſideration or precept of Art, rather of neceſſity than 
* choice : And that if he could have been furniſhed with Stones 
© fit for Architraves , of larger dimenſions in length and depth, 
*© (otherwiſe they could not have born their own gravity) inall 
' © likelihood he had proportionably enlarged the ſpaces of the Co 
* [xmns; it being evident, he made uſe of the greateſt Stones he 
*© could get,of both ſorts But this is not material 3 it being ſuffici- 
© ent, that the rule of the Pycnoſiylos was not exattly followed in 
*the poſition of the Columns at Stone-Heng; and nlogutends that 
© the Manner is not Roman,as Mr. _ would perſwade. 

He is here put ſomewhat to an hard ſhift, for, ſeeing he could 
not well deny, but that Mr. Jozes his argument astothis particular 
is true, he goes about to extenuate the Artifice , and manner of 
workmanſhip in our Antiquity, and perſwade you, that you are 
thereby to underſtand the placing only of theupright Stones anſwe- 
rable to Columns; whichif ſo, wherefore hath he made ſuch an 
O.yes, tb perplex your thoughts with diſtributions, and diviſions of 
Buildings 3 deſcriptions, and. relations of the five Orders of Archi- 
teFure ; Diminntions of Columns, their Pedeſtals, heights, Interco- 
' lamnations; and whateverelſe he could invent to ruin Mr. Jozes 
his opinion; as if the Artifice and workmanſhip of the particular 
parts appertained not unto,or depended not uponthe Colums it ſelf? 
But, waving all Theſe, wherein he hath been ſo clearly confuted ; 
Let us conſider what Artifice occut'd to the ſole ſettling of the py- 
Lafters. Firſt, the foundations; according to their reſpective depths, 
were in all probability levelled 3 that the weight of them, might 
make an equalpreſſure, otherwiſe they would have ſettled, and the 
Joints of the Architraves opened ih another manner, than divers of 
them we ſee, now do3 for, ſome, notwithſtanding whatever caſu- 
alties expoſed to, in the revolution of ſo —_ Ages, ſtand at, this 
day even to admiration cloſe, and conjoin'd 3 which, unleſs the 
foundations had been levelled exactly, they could not poſſibly have 
done. Secondly, they were ſet Parallel to the foundations other- 
wiſe the heads of them could never have fo truly joined with the 
 Soffitoes, orunder partsof the Architraves, not theſe havecontinued 
upon ſuch a dire line, as ſtill ſomeof them ſeem to do, Thirdly, 
they were ſet perpendicular;or elſethe Texons could never have been 


fitted, or fallen into the morteiſes fo juſtly, asat this prouun is 
cen, 
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ſeen. And that the Rowars alwaies uſed to level their foundati- 


ons, ſet their Columns, Pylaſters, and walls Parallel to them, and 


raiſe them in whatever works, either publick or private perpendi. 


cularly, needs no proof , bein 


fo generally, ſo certainly known, 


But, though this Doctor Arn to Barbarize the work, would 
have the Artifice to confiſt 7 placing of the upright Stones only, 
H. Huntington nevertheleſs,that learned Hiſtorian,as formerly cited, 
tell us, that the wonder is, qua «rte, by what Art Stonesof ſuch por- 


tentous magnitude ſhould be ſo contriv'd and raiſed, 7:4 ut porte 


portis ſuperpoſite videantur, as that Gates ſeemlaid upon Gates. 
Neither muſt 1 forget what G. Cambrenſis ſaith as to the preſent 
matter, who, havingas the other, ſeen Stoxe-Heng in mel more 
beauty, no doubt, than now itis, in deſcribing the ſame, as if tran- 
ſported with admiration at the manner of it's workmanſhip, uſeth 
theſe words, Mirum qualiter tanti lapides, tot etiam, & tam magni 
unquam in unam locum vel congeſti, vel ere#i, quantoque Artificio 
lapidibus, tam magnis & altis, alii ſuperpoſiti ſint, non minores : 
qni ſic in pendulo & tanquanrin inani ſuſpendi videntur, ut potine 
Artificum ſtudio,quam ſrppoſttorum podio inniti videantur : A won- 
der it is, ſaith he, by what means ſuch Stones, ſo many alſo, and ſo 
mighty were ever brought together, and erected inone place; and 
by what Artifice, others, no leſs could be raiſed upon Stones ſo huge 
and high : Which ſeem ſo geometrically, and as it were in the Air 
ſuſpended , that they appear by the | ms of Artificers, ra- 
ther than the opex Gallery of ſupporters, to reſt upon themſelves. 
And this 1s the fodgement that our ancient Hiſtorians have given of 
the Artifice of our Antiquityzand how Mr. ores his deſign (Ns...) 
accords with this deſcription, Stoxe-Heng it ſelf even at this day de- 
clares. And therefore, why ſhould I mention Alexander Nechame, 
ſeeing Camden hath at large made uſe of his opinion, 


Nobilis eſt lapidum ſtruFura, Chorea Gigantum, 
Ars experta ſuum poſſe, peregit opus. 
| Buod ne prodiret in Iucem ſegnils, arten 


Se, vireſque ſues conſuluiſſe reor, &c: 


A famous Stone: work is the Giants Dance; 
Art did her beſt in bringing it to paſ.. 

That Runick-like nothing might in it chance, 
Arts ſelf, and all her ſtrength conſulted was. 


But Dr. Charleton apprehending that his ſleighting the Artifice 
was not enough , but that you would expe&t, ſomething more 
ſhould be ſaid by him to this important Head of his diviſion, takes 
occaſion from theſe wordsof Mr. Joxes (pa. 70.) © That the Ro- 
© war Archite@s in diſtinguiſhing the Manner of their Temples, 
* alwaies obſerved the greater the Columns were, the cloſer they 
© ſet them together 5 #0 inform you © thatthe Romans named that 
<« particular kind of range Pycnoſtylos. 3. e. Crebris Columnis, the 
* cloſe Order, from the cloſe or thick ſtanding of the Pilers, and 
thereupon goes on to deſpute the intervals in our Antiquity again. 
Now, though having already made zally appear, upon what grounds 

the 
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the Archite# made the ſpacesnarrow ; and Mr. Jozes in order to 
the proving it a Roan work not nominating the P3croſtylos at all, 
I am not obliged toſpeak any thing thereto ; in regard neverthe- 
leſs, He hathtold you (pa 77.) that from the Pylaſters ſtanding ſo 
thick and cloſe together, .as is ſaid , Stowe-Heng was a Temple 
of this Manzer , I ſhall endeavour to give you ſome accompt 
thereof. 

This Door then, having ſaid, that it's true, that © the old Ro- 
© 2ans uſed to ſet the Columns of publick Fabricks (Temples he 
would not ſay, though the Pycnoſtzlos was rarely uſed by the Ro- 
2:ansin other works,it being generally incompatible with rhem)*at ſo 
& much the leſs diſtance one from another, by how much greater the 
& Columns were in Diameter; nor leſs true, that in our Monument, 
© the perpendiculars, though extroardinary great in compaſs, have 
<« their intercolumnary ſpaces little in compariſon, becauſe of the 
© weight of the incumbent Architrave which might otherwiſe break 
< of it ſelf 3 proceeds thus, ** And yet nevertheleſs T think it ſcarce 
& warrantable thence to conclude thoſe Perpendiculars were e- 
&© rected by a Roman Artiſt, For, if you confult Yitruvixs (lib. 3. 
© £4p.2.) about the true proportions of the C/oſe Order, you ma 
& ſoon be informed by Him in theſe few words : Pycnoſtylos ef, 
© exjus intercolumnio nniwns & dimidiate colnmng craſſitudo inter- 
© 2015 poteſt 5 The Pycnoſtzlos is that, where the 7ntercolumniunt 
© or Interval, 3s equal tothe thickneſs, and half the thickneſs of the 
© Colamnitſelf, Whereunto it is anſwered, that though he affirms 
from Yitruviws,that the Intercolumn of the Pyenoſiylos is equal toone 
Diameter and an half of the thickneſs of the Column; yet he doth 
not ſo much as ſay,that either 7ztruvizs, or any other Author tels us, 
that the 7ntercolummn of this Manner muſt molebee be greater nor leſs, 
whereby the Authority produced by him ſignifieth nothing as to the 
Intervals of Stone-Heng, unleſs the direftian of Yitruvics had been 
peremptory. And therefore, thisargument of his may alſo accom- 
pany its fellows, all of them depending on corruption. ForTl 
ſhall makecleerly appear,that the Col/xmns of this Manner, were ſet 
by the Romans, at diſtances moreorlefſs than one Diameter and 
an half, not only from Yitravias his own words, as this Doftor 
himſelf hath quoted them 3; but alſo, from ſeveral of their magni- 
ficent Temples; namely, inthe Templeof Antoninws and Fanſtina, 
the Intercolumns were above one Diameterand anhalf: Andin the 
Temple of Mars, built (not unlikely) by the ſame Antorinws,the 
Intervals exceeded one Diameter and an half likewiſe. Again, 


og 9 157»Tnthe Temple of Mars the Revenger, erected by Auguſtus Ceſar, 


the ſpaces between Colamy and Column wereleſs than one Diameter 
and an half: And inthe Temple of Neptune, the ſame ſpaces were 
much leſs than one Diameter and an half alſo. And that all theſe 
Temples, notwithſtanding theſe diverſities, are of the Manner Pyc- 
2 oſtylos, Palladio aftirms. Furthermore, that thefe proportions 
agree with the directions given us by Yitraviws, obſerve His words, 
they are not many you know , Pycnoſtylor eft, cnjus intercolumnig 
uanins & dimidiate columne agnncs interponi poteſt , The Pyc- 
0ſtylos, ſaith he, is that, in whole intercol/umn the thickneſs of one 
Diameter and an half may be interpoſed ; and not, 7s equal - the 
thick- 
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thickneſs and half, &c. as this DoCtor after his wonted manner both 
inelegantly, and depravingly renders them, to the end he might 
make you believe, that Yitruvize gives a poſitive rule for thar, 
that is voluntary only. And Beldo infers the ſamein ſaying, 7rde 
ſpecies iſta nomen adepta eſt, quod intercolumnium fit moduli unius 
tantuw cum dimidio z from thence that Manner had its name, be- 
cauſe the Intercolumn may be as muchas one Diameter and an half. 
And therefore if the Intercolumn may be of this Dimenſion, that it 
may alſo be more or leſs who doubts ? And it is moſt appoſite tolet 
you know, that our Author, intheſe his Manners of Temples,uſerh 
not to aſſign proportions ro the fraction of an inch, as from the 
like enſuing Caſe is maniteſt; for,in giving us his inſtruftions about 


the Manner Diaſtylos, Heteils us, Dia figli autem hec erit compoſitio, Vitr. lib, _ 
eum trium columnarum craſſitudinem intercolumnio interponere poſ- V+ * 


Sumwus 3, whereby he adviſeth us, that the 1ntercolumr may be 
made of three Diameters 3 not enjoyns, that it ſo ſhall be, or, 
ought tobe ſo; forwhy ? Becauſe we all know, that accordingto 
his modulation of the Dorick O1der, the ſpaces come tobe but 
two Diametersand Z. Now, as this xtercolumn, though ſo much 
leſs than three Diameters, retains the Manner Diaſtylos, ſo, where 
the Columns ſtand thick and cloſe together, they are of the A1nner 
Pycnoſtylos how much ſoever under one Diameterand an half they 
be. This from Paadio appears, and no Archite& can deny. 
For, the Rules of ArchiteFure, Theſe eſpecially, arenotlike the 
Lawes of the Medes and Perſians, unalterable z but may , accor- 
ding to the &9xality and »ſe of the ſtructure, at the deſcretion ' 
of the Architet , be varied. For inſtance, C fince he hath 
brought it into Example) although the Pillars for the Por- 
tico at the Weſt-End of St. Pauls Cathedral, by Mr. Jones's being 
conſtrain'd toobſerve the bredth of the old work, are let at diſtance 
much more than one Diameter and an half, yet the Tntercolumns 
being ſomewhat leff than Two, (it I may uſe Sir H. Wottox's words 
Þ4. 39.) that Portico isof the Manner Pycroſtylos, and muſt be ſo 
acknowledged, Many more are rhe Precedents and Examples I 
could produce on this occaſion; and that, by how much the Co- 
lumns were extraordinary great , by fo much the extraordinary 
thicker and cloſer, in reſpeC of ſecuring the Architraves, the Ro- 
mans (et them; provided, that the interval were conveniently 
commodious for paſſage. But, I ſuppoſe that theſe are more than 
ſufficient to prove, that the Manner Pycnoſtylos manifeſtly appears 
in our Antiquity 3 and conſequently, that the work is Roman, as 
Mr. Jones hathtold you. And in regard this DoQors computation 
of about nine foot between Pylafter and Pylafter (though thereby 
the ſpaces arenot much leſs than one Diameterand an half) is for- 
ged upon his own Anvile, it becomes me not to ſpeak one word 
more thereto. 

And as to his conjecture, *©* that if the Builder could have been 
© furniſhed with Stones fit for Architraves, of larger dim-nſionin 
*© length and depth,in all likelihood he had proportionably enlarged 
* the ſpaces ofthe Colxmmns ; it being evident, he made ule of the 
<c greateſt Stones he could get, of both ſorts; I ſay, That, though 
it beevident, as Thoſe yet remaining at Arbyry ſhew, that = - 
chiteF, 
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chiteF, had he been diſpos'd, might have had Stones fit for Archiz 
traves of larger dimenſions; it 1s more evident, nevertheleſs, as our 
Antiquity it ſelf demonſtrates,that he made not uſe,for that end,of 
the greateſtStones he could ger, becauſe not only thePylaſters of the 
Greater Hexagon,but alſo the Architraves upon them,are in length 
$& depth far greater,than either of both thoſe ſorts in the Outward 
Circle. And that, though the ſpaces between the Pylaſters covered 
with an Epiſtzle in the ſame Hexagon, be much lefier, than the in- 
tervals of the ſaid Circle, the Architraves notwithſtanding of the 
Former, are by muchthe greater, than thoſe incumbent on the L a- 
ter. So that, in regard the Archite# placed the larger Stones, 
over the leſſer ſpaces, itis moſt certain, that he neither reſpeted 
the length of the Architraves, nor was neceſſitated through want 
of Stone , to make the ſpaces of the outward Circle narrow, Burt, 
was conſtrained to order them as appears in the Antiquity, that he 
might fully purſuethe poſitive Rule of the Archite@onical Schemes 
and by ſo doing, make alſo the MarnrerPycnoſiylos vilible therein. 

I cannot nevertheleſs but here obſerve , the bold preſumption 
of this Door, totake upon himto create a new Order of Archj- 
teFure, which he callsthe Cloſe Order, and arrogantly affirm like- 
wiſe, that the Old Romanrnamed it ſo,and that Yztruvies(lib.z.cap. 
2.)gives the proportions thereof. Now that thoſe which both Y:tru- 
vius & the Old Romans called Orders of ArchiteFure were but four 
(to which in after times was added a fifth)is ſo certain,as needs no cer- 
tificete from any Authorzand that thoſe by which they diſtinguiſhed 
the 1ntercolumns of theſe Orders, were termed Species, or Manners, 
is as certain. And therefore, how habitual to him ſoeveritis to tra- 
 duce,and frame Authoritiesz this Cloſe Order is ſuch a Bolt, ashath: 
not been ſhot till nowzunleſs,it be ſome Daniſh Orderstor,if you con- 
alt Chorea Gigantum, (p4.38.6 ſi equentibus) you may ſoon be infor- 
ed thereby.that all the rabble of the Monuments, pretended tobe 
erected by the Danes,raked uptogether there,are ſo Cloſely ordered, 
as neither Artifice,zor Manner of workmanſhip appears In any one of 
them,though they are deſcribed by 0/a#s Wormixs himſelf, But to 

roceed to the ſixth particular,asthis Doctor now makes it. 

« Sjixthly, ſaith he, As for the manner of fixing the Architraves 
&* pon the head of the Perpendiculars by Tenons and Morteſes ; that 
<« ljkewiſe ſeems but an uncertain ſign of Kowau Maſonry, For, 
< thoſe Architraves being to be placed in #quilivrio,ſoas the point 
© of Reſt at each end ought tc be there, where the weight was 
« foundequal on each fide , all the workman had to do toward . 
< their continuance in that poſture, was, tocontrive ſo to faſten 
<« them, as that no force of wind or tempeſt, norany other (unleſs 
<« extream) violence, by diminiſhing the gravity on one fide, might 
< incline or ſway them to ſink down on the other 3 which could 
< not otherwiſe be effeted, but by corroborating the Z#quilibrinne 
* by Texons made inthe ſupporters,and let into holes or Morteſes in 
<« the Architrave , no kind of Morter or Cement being ſtrong en- 
© ough for that purpoſe. And thus much common reaſon might 
teach the Maſons, without any great ikill in Geometry, or having 
< recourſe tocither the Rules or Patterns of Roman Archite@ure. 
& Which, perhaps, was the cauſe why Yitruvi#s ſpake [o little of 
&* this way of confirming great Stones in buildings, astaking it for 
: granted, 
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« granted, the contrivement was fo plain and @bviousto men, even 
* of but common underſtanding, as that it was needleſs for himtg 
< inſiſt upon any Precepts concerning itz For, all I can meet with 
<« jn his whole volume relating thereunto, is only a ſlight, tranſitory 
* and obſcure Touch (lib. 2. cap. 8.) which is this : Qzod þ quis 
© yoluerit in id vitium incidere , medio tavo ſervato ſecandum Or- 
«© thoſtratas intrinſecms, ex rubro ſaxo quadrato , aut ex teſta, aut 
« ſilicibus ordinariis, firuat bipedales parietes , &- cum anſts ferreis, 
© + plumbo frontes vinde ſint > ita enimnon acervatim, ſedordine 
© tratumopns poterit eſſe ſine vitio ſempiternum , quod cubilia &+ 
«© coagmenta eorum inter ſe ſedentia & junGuris allegata non pro- 
'© tradent ops, neque Orthoſtratas inter ſe religatos labi patientur; 
© From whence nevertheleſs little can be collected, that is capable 
« of application to the manner of banding ſtones together in out 
*« Antiquity : all that is, we muſt be behulding to the induſtry of 
<& Philander for , who, after his interpretarion of the word 0Ortho- 
© trate, which {ignifies xpright Props, ſuch as the Italians term Spe- 
* roni, Philaftri contraforti, addeth, Inciduntar in his canales, in 
© guos , velnti in feminas, aliud quidpiam, cen maſculum, incat 
© committaturque: cnjuſmodi ſunt,quas noſtri Morteſias, quaſs Mor- 
& deſpas, a mordendo, vocant; commiſſure ſcilicet genus, cam perpetuo 
© canali induntur, inſerunturve tabnl# aut np pms ſmile; Belides, 
<* though Mr. Jones alledgeth the authority of Leo Baptiſta Alber- 
«< txs the Florentine,to prove; that in mighty ſtrudtures, where the 
<« ſtones were of extraordinary greataeſs, the Rowers uſed to lay 
© them without any unuous incorporating matter between :- yet 
« heneither hath, rior could bring under the hand of any Authior 4 
<« Certificate, that no other Nation did the like befote, or until af- 
© terthe Aowans had; by Conqueſt or Commerce, civiliz'ds ther. 
© And therefore it was ſomewhat boldly done of him to infer, that 
© Srone-Heng wasa Roman StruFure, becauſethe Architraves were 
© compacteti to their ſupporters by Tenons and Morteſes 3 when 
* theExamples of the like way for Hold-faſts for huge ſtones, among 
© other Nations ( ſome of which were at that time barbarow) are 
< infinite, and ſtand in the rode way of every mans obſervation. 
W hereunto it is ſaid, that the compatting and uniting great ſtones 
together by Tenounsand Morteſes, as the Architraves are fixed upon 
the heads of the upright ſtones in our Antiquity,doth not only ſeem, 
but alſo is a moſt certain gn of Roman Maſoury , ſeeing that 41- 
bertus and Philarder, from Yitruvize, (o potitively affirm the X&g- 
mans uſed the ſame. And fincethis Doctor ſo peremprorily avers, 
That © Examples of the like way of hold-faſts for huge ſtones, a- 
* mong other Nations are infinite: he ſhould either | es named 
fome of thoſe Nations that having ſwayed in Britain or elſewhere, 
in ſuch manner connexed their works before they were civilized by 
the Romans, and produc'd one Authority at leaſt, that his Dazesz 
had fo much common Reaſon , asto have done the like 5 or never 
have brought them in competition wirh the Romans about Stroxe- 


_. Heng; and fram'd this frivolons obje&ion.But moſt certain it is,that 


what other Nations ſoever obſerved the ſame band , it is beyond 
his powerto makeappear, that either his Daxes did, orour Romans 
did not uſe it. And therefore in regard he cannot diſprove this 

LE Artifice, 
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Artifice, or manner gf Workmanſhip to be Rowan, he endeavors to 
perſwadeyou, that Yitruvims ſpeaks:little thereof, ** as taking it 
« forgranted , the contrivement was ſo plainand obvious to men, 
<« even but of common underſtanding, as that it was needleſs for 
© him to inſiſt upon any Precepts concerning it, Yet had henot 
omitted the Context of YVitruvims, which declares what error it was 
that he would have no more to be incur d,l ſhould not now have been 
neceſſitated to acquaint you, that Yitravins preſcribes this way of 
confirming great ſtones in buildings, for the dirc& contrary reaſon this 


Firr.1.2.c. 8. Dr, gives; for that vurAuthor, having ſpoken of ſome ancient Monu- 


ments near Rowe, Which through defect oF {kill ia the workmen to 
make good band, werefallento ruin & decay,inorder to prevent the 
like in future,uſeth theſe words( loco citato) Quod ſb quis noluerit in 
id vitium incidere medio cavo ſervato ſecundum Orthoſtratas, &xc. 
Now, in what manner theſe Orthoſtrate were banded, is told you 
already, from Philander commenting upon this ſame Text, Incidur- 
tar in his canales, ſaith he, in quos, veluti in femina, aliudquid- 
piam, cen maſculum, ineat committaturque : cujuſmodi ſunt, quas 
noſtri Morteſias quaſi Mordeſias,@ mordendo vocant;commiſſure ſcili- 
cet genws,cumperpetuo canalt induntur,inſerunturvt tabule,ant quip- 
pians ſmile. Wohereby, it is moſt evident and manifeſt, that by 
Vitruvins's direfing, that the Hollows and Holdfaſts ſhould be 
made Secrudum Orthoſtratas, as they were in the Orthoſtrate ; He; 
not (as this DoQor ſaith.) ſiightly, trenſttorily, and obſcarely, but 
conſiderately , adviſedly, and cleerly included the whole Artifice; 
And that, he was ſo far from thinking it was needleſs for Him to in- 
y upon any precepts concerning it, in regard the contrivement was 
0 plain and obviows 5 as that, evex through meer want of commore 
underſtanding in workmen, He found Himſelfconſtrained to give a 
poſitive rule for it, leſt other works ſhould run the ſame fortune 
as thoſe He mentioned had done. So that you ſee, not little, but 
very much, when truly examined, may be co/eFed from Him, that 
is capable of application to the manner of banding Stones together as 

In our Antiquity. | 
But you will ſmile , peradventure, at this DoQor's interpreta- 
tion of the 0rthoſtrate, which ( ſaith he) ſignify wpright props, 
ſuch as the 7talians termF8peroni, Phila fer contraforti (T heſe areRx- 
nich,or Gothickyou may imagin,for they are neither Latize,nor it «- 
lian I me fure). This interpretation nevertheleſs, however he hath 
corrupted the ſame, and uſurped to himfelf as his own,is taken from 
Bernardino Baldo, who in giving us the ſignitication of the 0rthoſtra- 
#e,(as touch'd upon before) ſaith thus, Neſtrates appelant Speroni, 
Pilaſtri, & Contraforti, our Countrimen call them ſupporters, P- 
laſters, and Counterforts. Now, he not intending it ſhould attain 
your knowledge, from ſo learned a Roman eſpecially, that the 
Ancients uſed to band Pzlaſters by Morteſes and Texons purpoſely 
falſified the Text (as he had —_— one Sir H. Wottox's about 
Pzlafters alſo) adding, altering, and omitting what he pleaſed. 
And unto this,tomake you amends, conjoyns another forgery much 
of the ſame ſtamp,and for the like end, by informing you, that Mr. 
Texes alleaged the authority of Leo Baptiſta Albertws, as to prove 
only, Thet in mighty ſiru@ures, where the Stones were of extraordi- 
#114 nary 
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nary greatneſs, the Romans xſez to lay them pithont any un@nous 
incorporating matter betweenzwhen as He(p4.70.)not onlyto this pur. 
pole quureth thoſe words from A4lbertss ; but alſo,as if this learned 
Florentize had (een our very Antiquity, evidenceth from Him, that 
the Rowans uſed tounite and compatt their great Stones together, 
*© by certain ligatures,or hold-fafts, (the 7ralians calling them Peres, 
* Peggr, or Tops,forſuch(as you ſee their very forin at Stone-Heng) 
* they reſemble 3 and we, From the verb renere to hold, not im- 
** properly Terons,) que inferiores, & una ſuperiores int Lapides 
infixe cavate fuere,ne quid forit protruſs ordines alteri ab alterls di- 
ftrahantur.W hich very reaſonYitravies Himſelf,as you may remem- 
ber, gave us in this Doctors own quotation before. And fince that 
Mr. Jones had ſuch pregnant Authorities as theſe, for proving this 
Artitice in our Antiquity, you may wonder, that He did not con- 
fidently affirm rather than be fo bold as to infer that Stone-Heng was 
a Roman ſiruture, becauſe the Architraves were compaied to their 
ſj m_—_ by Tenons and Morteſes. 

urthermore, it is not to be omitted, that the Pylaſters of Stox- 

Aeng (the difference nevertheleſs between them and Pi//ars confi- 
der:d) appear tv be diminiſhed according to the proportion, ge- - 
nerally obſerved by all, both ancient and modern ArchiteFs in the 
Tyſcan Order. 3. e. one fourth part leſs above than below. 

That, the Architraves on the heads of the Pylaſters are as pro- 
portionable in like manner to them 3 asthoſe ſingle Cornicements, 
which being without Freeſe and Architreve , the Romans uſed 
to ſet over their Py/afters 3 viz. about a ſeventh part of the whole 
height. 

hat, the fame Architraves be wrought ſmooth without any . 
moulding,as in-imitation of thofe Epiſtyles of the Romans, that were 
made frequently ot Timber, when the 7mtercoinwns of the Manner 
Areoftyli were of great width, And the joynts of them made 
directly overthe middle of each Py/aſfter, as inall Columnations the 
Romans ever uſed te obſerve. 
W hat ſhould I ſay of the exa&t diviſion of the Texons and 
 Morteifes on each ſide of the middle of the Pylafters of the 
outward Circle 2 Or, of thoſe made in the midſt of Thewe of the 
greater Hexagon, ſo conformable unto YVitraoins's Rule of Medio 
cavo ſervato- ſecundum Orthoſtratas ? What ſhould I ſay ? Butthat 
they all joyntly. concur demonſtrably to prove our Antiquity a Ro- 
max work. We come. now to the laſt particular. 

<« Seventhly, and laſtly, ſaiththis DoQor, asfor the frequency of 
«© Roman Relicks in Wiltſhire, ſuch as Camps,. Fortreſſes, Trenches, 
« nd the like, ſome of which-are even. to this day diſcernable, at 
<« leaſt by theiv prints. or footſteps, inplaces nor far from Stoxe- 
<* Heng 5 I ſhall: witlingly allow thus much;. that conjoyned- withr 
© Hiſtory, they may be.good teſtimonies of the lodging of Roman 
<< Armies. in thofe places, and.of their military traverſes, during 
© theic War with-the Britens 3 yetſceing they carry no face of fi- 
* militude,,noriſhew- of. relation to'our =p y, the Laws of Lo+: 
<& 4c&will juſtifie my. warineſs and'unbeliet; if& doubt them tobe: 
o Eee Arguments of the Rowans being Authors al- 
<« fo of that work; 
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In His Store-Heng Reſtored (pa. 71.) Mr, Jones, well knowing, 
that it Time and Place were wanting, Matter of fa&t muſt of ne- 
ceſlity failz and that, what valid Authorities ſoever He produced 
to manifeſt Koman ArchiteFurein our Antiquity , they would be 
ofno weight, unleſs He made appear alſo, that the Romans inhabi= 
ted anciently W3ltſhirez doth, for proof of their Reſidence therein, 
not only remember ſeveral their Encamping Places, but likewiſe 
divers of their Plantations , and Dwellings in that Tra@& , where- 
upon ſerious Examination you will find, they were, as much, if not 
moreconverſant, than in any one part of the whole 7/and beſides 
and lived in it alſo, neerer about Stone-Heng , than elſewhere 
throughout all the Country. But ſince, this Doctor hath warily 
omitted what Mr. Jones delivered in relation thereunto. I'll take 
leaveto ſay ſomewhat thereof. 

That the Romans were the firſt that conquered our Britain; re- 
duced the natural inhabitants from their Barbaziſm to the ſociety 
of civil life; gave them their Laws; inſtructed them in Arts and 
Sciences 5 bujlt them ſtately Temples , Houſes , Publick-places, 
ſumptuous Porticoes, Baths , and whatever other works, which 
either for Conveniency , Ornament, or Delight were m uſe 
among themſelves, aſwel Tacitw in the lite of Agricola, as Camden 
aſſures us. 

T hat their Empire over this 7/and endured almoſt 5oo years; 


14287.4 8 andthat by their continuance here ſo many generations , the Ko- 
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manrand Britains were, by a bleſſed and mutual engrayjing, as may 
be ſaid, grown into one ſtock and Nation, Camden tel's wr. 

T hat they are found to have lived in F:ltſbire, particularly at 
Old Salisbury, Tanesbury Caſtle, Dunſhot Camp, Woldsvury, Tuy- 
Church, the ſame Author in his deſcription of that County af- 
firms z and that, the moſt of theſe places lye within four or 
five miles of Stoze-Heng, and the fartheſt not above nine, is cer- 
tain, 

At Kenet and Selbury, each within a mile or two at moſt of 4;- 
bury, and Rockley, from whence the Stones for building our An- 
tiquity were had, Camdex meets with them likewiſe And-at 
Kenet they might probably enough ſettle, to be neer at hand, for 
overſeeing, and the better following the workmen that wrought 
inthe adjoyning Quarries. As for Aibary, I look upon itas no 
ancient Village , but modernly built within the Circumvallation 
of a mighty — — lace, whoſe vaſt Trenches yet remain 3 
having a leſſer Camp belonging toit, on the top of the Hill Yeſt- 
ward towards Bath, which to have been anciently Roman is not to 
he denied, Leckham and «kaya [er were inhabited by them alſo. 
And, if theſe ſo many Towns, of which ſome are even at this day 
of importance, were peopled by them, how fully repleniſhed were 
the Villages in the Bowrzes,muſt we conjecture? 

The Medals and Coines of their Emperors oftentimes digged up; 
That book of Ye/am written with Capital Roman letters (whoſe 
leaves whentouch'd fell all to _—_ whick was found at Tovy-Churchz 
Our $tonre-Heng ; together with the ſeveral Antiquities yet viſible 
about Kexet and Aibury, though not all of them obvious to every 
paſſenger, would adjuſt theſe Their Plantations true, myo 
Camaen, 
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Camden, Speed, or whatever other Hiſtorians, had, or had not re- 
corded themto Poſterity. 

When then the Romans were the firſt; that for civilizing the In- 
habitants of this 7/anrd, introduced Arts and ſciences here,and their 
Art of building in particularz When they enjoyed the ſoveraign- 
ty of this 7//and in ſuch peaceable and quiet poſteſſion for ſo many 
hundreds of yearsz and whenthere appears fuch undeniable Teſti- 
monies of their conſtant abode in Wiltſhire 5 may it not well be 
ſaid, that all theſe, conjoyned with what's formerly proved at full, 
concerning theircuſtome of immortalizing their memory by ſtupen- 
dious works,wherever their Arms prevailed; as alſo, their Magnifi- 
cence, Orcer, and Artifice {till vihiblein our Antiquity, are not only 
kighly probable, but evidently convincing arguments that our Stroxe- 
Heng was by them built? Conſidering therewith alſothat it was ſited 
in the very Centre, as it were, of their habitations, whereunto as a 
Temple common to them AY, they might conveniently, readily, and 


equally reſort. 
But to conclude, I ſay with Mr. Jones (pac 72.) That fince Mr. 


Camden hath told us, that He dares confidently avouch, the Rowans © P* 54: 


made and raiſed up the wonderful Cauſeys,& Street-waies through- 
out this whole 7//and, in regard only,that whilſt Agricola governed 
Britain,Tacitxs (aith, ſeveral waies were enjoyned : Why ſhould it 
not, (the ſame Tacit#s telling us in like manner, © Agricola exhor- 
&* ted the Britains in private, and PR them in common to build 
© Temples, Houſes , and Places of publick Reſort) as poſitively be 
affirmed, that Stone-Heng was a work of the Romans, and they the 
ſole Founders thereof ? Tacitzs might have ſpared His breath, in 
ſaying, the Romans built ſtately and ſtupendious ſtruftures here, 
ſince their Power and Means for Building, Order of Building, and 
Manner in Building, will for ever declare unto Poſterity, that ſuch 
lofty Ruins as appear in our Antiquity can be Remains of none but 
Roman building. 

And now I muſt again in his own language, aſk this Door a 
queſtion or two, Is not Mr. Jozes his invention exceedingly fine and 
ſubtle, and ſavoursit not of a pregnant wit, and no ſmall learning, 
eſpecially in the myſteries of ancient Archite@ure in uſe among j 
Komans £ Is it not much applauded by * of more than vulgat 
indgement 3 andof more it leems than ſome are Maſters of ? And, 
may it not, iz truth, deſerve to ſtand, though meerly for its plea- 
ſantneſs £ Bur ſeeing, this DoCtors adventure to ſhew you the 
ſeveral Flaws,Chincks,and defe&s diſcoverabletherein,is come tono- 
thing 3 I ſhall ſhortly, fince heisfo daring, ſend him onanother, 
in which his voyage ſhall as aſſuredly be loſt, I'll undertake. He 
finds Mr. Jones bis reaſons,l ſuppoſe, ſs cloſely and artificially woven, 
as not one only Thread of them can be #xrave'd by any Laws of Lo+ 
gick 5 which reaſons, whether they be ſtrong enough to bind the 
Readers to a belief of His Opinion, that Stone-Heng was 4 Roman 
firu@ure; reſts in their own Boſoms. 

In the next place Dr. Charletor preſumeth thus, © Give me leave 
«© to add an argument or two of mine own, of ſo much weight, as 


©& would have alone been ſufficient to break aſunder his whole 
contexture 
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contexture had I not weakned itat all. And this ſaid, proceeds 
unto his firſt argument as followeth. 

*© Mr. Cazmder, inthe cloſe of his diſcourſe concerning $tore- 
© Hexg, makes report of a certain Table, or plare of Metal, as it 
© had been Tinand Lead commixt, found in or by the Monument, 
< inthe time of King Herzry the VIII. whereon were engraven ma=- 
* ny Letters, but in ſo ſtrange a Character, that neither Sir Thomas 
< Eliot, nor Mr. Lilly Schoolmaſter of St. Pax/s, could tell what to 
© make of it 3 and ſo took no care to preſerve it. Now certain 
© it is, this inſcription was not left by the Romans, who generally 
© wrote all their Memorials in their own Language, whole Cha- 
*racter hath long out-laſted their Empire, continuing the ſame in 
*© all ages 3 as appears even by their Coins of greateſt Antiquity, 
* and all their Monumental Epigraphs, of which Camden hath col- 
*© lected a great number, ſuch as have been found in Exgland, and 
* Greterxs a large Volume of others, diſpers'd not only through 
* Ttaly, but all partsof the Earth , wherever the Rowan Eagle 
* pearch'd. Nor doth it appear to have been either Greek , or 
* Hebrew, or Britiſh, or Saxon ; becauſe all theſe Lapguages, and 
© their ſeveral Characters, were well known to Sir Thomas Eliot, 
* and Mr. Liz, who were excellent Linguiſts , and good Anti- 
© quariecs, as the yet living Fame of one , and Writings of the 0- 
” \ reſtifie, It remains, therefore, that theſe were barbaroxs 
* Characters: and if-fo, what hinders, but that we may gueſs 
© them to be Litere Runice, {ive Cothiee, the Runick, or Gothick 
© Characters, fuch as were conftantly uſed by the Dares in all their 
« antique monumental Infcriptions, or Engravements ? Eſpecially 
<« ſince John Speed , in his deſcription of Devoxſdire writes, That 
« near Exwore are Certain remains of an ancient work , name- 
< ly, mighty Stones, ſet fome in form of a Triangle, others in 
< round, orderly diſpoſed 3 and that upon one of them was an 
< Engravement in Daniſh letters , which could not be read by men 
© oſs learned. And that grave and univerſally learned man,0/azs 
© ormiv(Phyſitian to the prefent King of Dexwark ,and not above 
<« fourycars paſt deceaſed, and who hath vouchfafed ſometimes to 
© honour me with his Epiſtles) in his firſt Book, cep.9. de monu- 
« mentis Danicis , taketh ſpecial notice of this 7»/cription, and 
«« geploreth the unfortunate loſs of it , with #tizam bono publico 
©< communicatum fuiſſet ; forſan de rebws preclaris a noftratibus 
<< ibidem geſtis teftaretuy. That the Dazes of old affecting (as all 
© other Nations of the World, however rude and illiterate) to 
< perpetuate the remembrance of their notable attions and ſucceſſes, 
<« delighted to raiſe Monuments of their Battels, V idtories,and other 
<« Atcheivements, as alſo of their Kings, principal Commanders, 
<« and great Perſons 3 and leave ſhort Records of the particular ac- 
<* cafions of thoſe Monuments, ingraven in Aexich Letters; beſides 
© this, thatthey had none but the Gothick Language in ufe among 
© them, is manifeſt from the Teſtimony of 8axo Grammaticws, 
« who (ir prefation. Hiſtor. Danic. ) recommends the obſerva- 
<* tion thereofto his Readers, as a thing neceſfarily conducing to 
<* their underſtanding, many otherwiſe obfcure pafſages in his Hi- 
© ſtory. Nec ignotum volo, ſaith He, Daworum antiquiores, conſþi- 
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<« ents fortitudinis operibus editis, glorie emulatione ſuffuſos, Ro. 


« maxi ſiyli imitatione,non ſoliumrerum a ſe magnifice geſtarum ti. 4 


© tulos exquiſito conte(#wms genere, veluti Poettco quodam opere per- 
« ftrinxijje, vernmetiam majorun ata patrii ſermonis carminibus 
« onlgata, lingne ſue literis ſaxis ac rupibus inſculpenda curaſſe. 
&* And as for Precoduant or Examples of that kind, they are ſo nu- 
© merous, that Olans Wormizs his two Volumes, De Monum. Da+ 
6 nic. & de Literis Runicis,moſtly conſiſt of ſuch : Otherwiſe per- 
<« hapsI thould have exercifed your patiencein reading ſome of thoſe 
© more conſpicuous ones commemorated by Saxo Grammaticus, his 
* Commentator Stephanws Stephanins, John Crantzius, 4nd other 
« Writers of Daniſh Antiquities 3 that ſo IT might have afliſted the 
<* probability of my conjecture , that the Characters on the plate 
<« found by Stoxre-Heng, were Runickor Gothick. However, you 
© have ſeen upon whar fair grounds you may entertain a perſwa- 
*« ſion, that they were not Latine, and therefore not left by the 
© Romans. 

I find, that Dox Garcia Sylva Figuerot, Embaſſadortrom Phillip 
the third King of Spaizto the Perfean, in hisrelationtothe Aerqueſs 
of Bedmar of an old Monument nor tar from Perſepolis confilting 
anciently of forty PiHars, deſcribes it much in this manner, and af- 
ter theſe words. This rare, yea and only Monument of the world 
(which far exceedeth all the reſt of the Worlds wonders, that we 
have ſeenor heard of }) ſtandeth inthe way to Perſepolis, about a 
League from the River , in times paſt called Araxis, not, that, 
that parteth Afedia , from the greater Armenia, The largeneſs, 
<« fairene(s, andlong laſting matrer of thoſe PiHars , appeareth by 
the twenty which are yet left, of a like faſhion 3 but what kind of 
building the whole was, whether Dorick, Tonick, Corinthian, or 
Mixt, cannot be gathered from theſe ruins, which is otherwiſe in 
the old broken fragments of the Antiquities of the Rowarns, by 
which that may eaſily be diſcerned, The Qxadri with Relieves, 
which adorn the Front, and ftatelier parts ot this building, have 
the Figures of the men engraven inthem, det with a very comely 
clothing, and clad in the fame faſhion, which the Venetian Magni- 
ficosgoin; thatis, in gowns downtothe heels, with wide ſleeves, 
with round flat capps, their hair ſpread to their ſhoulders, and no- 
table long beards. In theſe Pzadri ſome men are ſeen ſetting, 
with grear Majeſty, in certaia loftier chairs, ſach as ufe to be with 
us in the Qnires, and Chapter-Houſes of Cathedral Churches, ap* 
pointed for the ſeats of the chief Prelates, the feet being ſuppor- 
ted with a little foot-ſtool neatly made, about an hand high- 
And which is very worthy of marvel, inſo divers dreſſes of fo 
many men, asare ingraven intheſe £xadri, none cometh near the 
faſhion which is at this day, or hath been in many ages paſt in uſe 
through all 4p. Neither isthere inall this ſculpture any picture, 
that is like, or in the workmanſhip reſembleth any other, which the 
memory of man could yet attain to the knowledge of, from any part 
of the World, ſothat this work feems to exceed all Antiquity- 
Now, nothing more confirmeth this, than one notable Inſcription 

cutin a Jeſper Stone, with Charadcters ſtill fo freſh and fair, that 
 onewould wonder, how it could ſcape fo many Ages without —_ 
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of the leaſt blemiſh. The letters themſelves are neither Chaldean, 


% nor Hebrew, nor Greek , nor Arabick , nor of any other Nation, 


which wasever found of old, or at this day to be extant. They 
areall three corner'd, but ſomewhat long,of theform of a Pyramid, 
or faſhion of a Delta, ſo that in nothing do they differ one from 
another, but in their placing and ſituation, yet ſo conformed, that 
they are wondrous plain, diſtin and perſpicuous. 

Now, might not theſe be Runick or Gothick Characters Door ? 
W hy not? Certain it #,this inſcription was notleft by the Romans,who 
generally wrote all their memorialls in their own Language. They 
are neither Greek, nor Hebrew, nor Britiſh, nor Saxon. Are they 
not Barbarows CharaGers ? What hinders, but that we may gueſs 
them tobe Literz Runicz, five Gothicz, ſuch as were conſtantly 
uſed by the Danes in all their antick monumental Inſcriptions, eſpe- 
Cially, fince the Emgravement in Daniſh letters, found zear Exmore, 
could not be read by men moſt learned > Was not, Olaus Wormius 


'. Agrave and univerſully learned man, and Phyſitian to the preſent 


King of Dexmark £' And did henot die about four years paſt, and 
vouchſafed ſometimes to honour you with his Epiſtles Did not the 
Danes of old,delight to raiſe Monuments, and however illiterate, in- 
grave Runick letters upon them?Are not the Precedents or Examples 
of that kind numeronsf And would it not much aſſrſt the probability 
of your conjeture, that the Chara@ers on the Plate, found by Stone 
Heng, were Ranick or Gothick © Away, away to Perſepolis then 
Doctor, it is but a Giants Dance, of avaſt, mighty, prodigions, ex- 
traordinary great length, 4coo milesar leaſt : Yet honeſt Coryat 
footed it farther 3 and why not ſo adventurous a Doctor, eſpeci- 
ally to xxravel ſuch a Web ? But, of this enough, for though his 
ſo weighty Argument, deſervesno weighticr an anſwer, yet never- 
theleſs oe more ſerious, 1 muſt recal to memory what Mr. Cam- 
dens own words are; © I haveheard, ſaith He, that in the time of 
* King Hezry the Eight, there was found near this place a Table of 
© metal, asit had been Tin and Lead commixt , inſcribed with 
** many Letters, but in ſo ſtrange a Character, that neither Sir Tho- 
© 4 Eliot , nor Mr. Lily Schoolmaſter of Pauls, could readit, 
© and therefore negletedit. Now, me thinks, this DoQor, be- 
fore he had been ſo peremptory, as to infer, that the Characters on 
this plate were Barbarows , and conſequently Annick or Gothick, 
upon ſuch ſlender grounds, as becauſe the learned of that time 
could not read them, ſhould have well adviſed upon three things. 
Firſt, whether there werenever any Barbarows CharaGersinthe world 
but Rurickor Gothick ,, the contrary whereof as you Jately heard, 
is more true, Secondly, whether any ſuch Plate had bcen ever 
found, yea, orno for, Mr. Camden affirms It not : IT have beard 
ſaithHe, a Plate was found z and might he not be miſ-informed ? 
Truths are not alwaies told, you know 3 and we are oftentimes 

offefled withthoſe things are thought will pleaſe us rather, than 
or any certainty is in them. And what could be more pleaſing to 


Mr. Camden, than to hear of ſuch things? Wherefore, this Doctor 
preſumes very much, as I conceive, in ſaying, certain it zs, this in- 


ſeription was not le 
pear, that any ſuc 


t by the Romans, when it doth not certainly ap- 
inſcription was ever left, Thirdly, if ſachs 
plate 
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Plate were ever found , whether or not it appertained to $toxe- 
Heng , the ſame being digged up, not in , but ear it; in which 
regard, without mentioning Mr. Jozes, the Author of the life of 
Nero Ceſar, much ſufpeQs it ; and adviſedly he might. For, as 
with Mr. Camden, 4 Table or Plate of Mettal inſcribed with many 
Letters, was found near Stone-Heng 3 So, that Hiſtory in Roman 
Letters, formerly mentioned, was found zear Stone-Heng in like 
manner , thoughnine miles fromit : And nothing appears to the 
contrary, but that this Plate (if ever) was found farther off, and 
yet it may properly enough be ſaid tobe zear our Antiquity alſo. 
As forexample, aik a Weſt-Country-man where lies Stanes ? Near 
| London cries he, though fifteen miles thence : A Northern-man, 
where ſtands Barret? Near London, though ten miles diſtant. IF 
then it were certain, that ſuch an Inſcription were found, and as 
certain, that it had been digged up within the work it (elf, then, 
the diſquſiition what Characters were engraven thereon, as both 
Mr. Jones, and Mr. Bolton willtell you, might be conliderately 
made, otherwiſe not. 

In the next place, Mr. Camden ſaith , the Letters inſcribed on 
the Plate were in ſo ſtrange a Chara@er,that neither Sir Thomas E- 
liot, ror Mr. Lily could read it. What then, were they not there- 
fore Roman? mult they therefore be Gothick ? Nothing leſs, For, 
though it was illegible, the Letters notwithſtanding might be L a- 
tin, in regard we ordinarily, yea daily encounter with Roman 
Coins, and Medals not of Lead but Copper , of which the Cha« 
raters are ſoſtrange, by being cankered-, wornout, and corroded 
withlong lying in the Earth, aseven with the help of the beſt mag- 
nifying glaſſes,thag can be procured, the moſt learned are not able to 
read their Inſcriptions 3 andthe like frequently happens in Medals 
and Greek Kgins. And to this po Camden,in his Chorography of Cand. ri. 
\rldes — raph mention of a Greek Medaglion of Corinthian P*-534 
braff, being one of the greateſt peeces that ever he ſaw ; which, 
the Letters of the Inſcription acknowledged plainly to be Severys 
his 3 but ofthe Reverſe, he ſaith, the Letters were not legible, And 
therefore muſt theſe be Barbarows Characters, or Rynick or Gothich, 
becauſe Mr. Camden could not read them ? It is abſurd and ridi- 
culous, though the reaſon be juſtly one and the fame with t*other. 
And hereby you may obſerve allo, that although this Armorial, 
was not in their own Language, yet nevertheleſs 1twas /eft 
by the Romans, And had this Dr. conſulted Camden, who 
carefully ſupplieth us with an Irſcription of theirs, even of Jaulizs Cam. Brir. 
Agricola's time, he would have been better adviſed, as I conceive P*7*+ 
atleaſt, than to aſſert ſo peremptorily, that the Roman Chara@Fer 
bath continued the ſame in all Ages , in all their Monumental 
Epigraphs; the Characters of the mentioned Inſcription being not 
only firange, but Barbarow, and more like Runickor Gothick than 
Latine letters. Saxo Grammatins tells us, that in Blecking a Pro- 
vince of Scandia, in a way leading over the Rocky Mountains, 
there are certain Inſcriptions, of which o/dewar, the Son of fa- | 
cred Canutns, being very curious to know the meaning, ſent ſome to Sar. Gram. is 
findit outz Qui nibilex es interpretamenti coniprebendere potuerunt P4®: 


"ſaith Saxo, quodipſa celature concavitas partim ceno interlita, 
Y partim 
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partim commeantinum ade(s veſtigiis, fignrate protraFionis ſpecies 
obtrito calle confuderat. , Now, It 1s great pitty, you l perhaps ſay, 
that this DoQor was not employed in the ſervice. But what > Was 
the Gothick Language ſo ſtrangeunto the Dares 3 that, by the Cha- 


_ racters being ſtopt up with alittle dirt, and defaced by the paſſage 


Pli. lib. $4- 
Cap. alt, 


of Travellers only, they could not read them 2? It's. true, werethe 
Letters never ſo perſpicuous 3 and Olaw Wormins ſhall give you 


| his hand for it ere long , notwithſtanding, Doctor Charletox would 


inforce you to believe, that they had none but the Gathick IL ax- 
guage in nſe among them. Furthermore, it is obſervable, that Mr. 
Camden joyneth commonly the Epithet ſirange unto the Characters 
of almoſt whatever old inſcriptions, remembred in his whole Book, 
and therefore it*snot ſtrange, if in like manner we meet withit, in 
this found near Stoxe-Herg. As alſo, that he doth not call the 
CharaGters Barbarons, but ſtrange. Beſides, that they were ſo, in 
reſpe& wholly outworn by Time rather, than that the CharaQter it 
ſelf was trange, the Mettal whereof the Plate conſiſted is very con- 
ſiderable(and had not the Tinn given ſome ſmall body to it,it's more 
firan7e the Plate it (elf was not deſtroyed, than that the Letters 
thereof were utterly defaced) For Lead hath naturally commixt 
withit, a certain Mineral, which Pliny calls Pſuwmithyum, we Ce- 
r#ſe, or white-lead, of ſuch a refrigerativequality, asina very ſhore 
time it will conſume even the Metrtal it ſelf; and ſo He, in preſcri- 
bing the way toextraCt this white-lead, by putting the Mettal into a 
pot of vinegar cloſely ſtopt, aſſures us. When then ſolid Lead 
1t ſelf, being kept from Air , will in a ſhort ſpace be to- 
tally devoured by theCeruſe z who-can conceive, but that athin 
leaden plate, lying ſolong a time (as may bepreſuni'd it did ) cloſe 
from the Air, within the ſharp frettingbowels of the Earth, muſt by 
the fame Cer»ſe have the Characters inſcribed thereon wholy out 
eaten, oratleaſt made ſo ſtrange thereby, asthey could not poſli- 
bly be read. 

But this Door, you ſee, is ofanother judgement, and would wil- 
lingly perſwade you, that in regard Thoſe excellent Lingaziſts, and 
good Antiquaries Sir Themas Eliot, and Mr. Lily could not read 
them ; therefore they were ©* Runick or Gothick Characters, ſuch 
* as were conſtantly uſed by the Dexes, inalltheir Antique Mony- 
© mental Inſcriptions or Engravements, In confirmation whereof 
he ſubjoyns this reaſon 5 ** Eſpecially , faith he, ſince Johx 
©© Speed in his deſcription of Devor-ſhire, writes, That near Ex- 
© more are certain remains of an ancient work, namely, might 
© Stones, ſet ſome inform of a Triangle, othersin round, or orly 
<& diſpoſed; and thatupon ,one of them was an Engravement in 
< Daniſh Letters, which could not be read by men moſt learned. 
Proh Deum atque Hominum fidem | Is it poſſiblethat an Engliſhmax, 
a Logician, alearned DoFor, whoſe profeſſion is Ancient , Vene- 
rable, and Noble, ſhould thus beyond all Example to ſet a petty 
gloſs upon a ſpungy conjecture, So groſſely corrupt his Author. 
Obſerve therefore what Speeds words are 5 © Vpon Exmore, ſaith 
© He, certain Monuments of Antick work are ereted, which are 
© Stones pitched .in Order, ſome Triangle-wiſe, and ſome in round 
© compaſs : Theſe no doubt were Trophies of YiGories there 

| obtained, 
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<* obtained, cither by the Rawans, Saxons, or Danes, and with 
* Daniſh Letters one of them is inſcribed , giving direFion (Mark 
*I pray_) to ſuch 'as fbould travel that way. And great reaſon 
there might be inthoſe daies of Qld, to ſet upſuch aStone there, 
when even at this preſent without a guide, that Moor for wayfa- 
ring men, who are ſtrangers tothe Country, 1s hardly paſſable, it 
isſ{o wild and deſert. But, beſides the grand depravation, Mr. 
Spees opinion , concerning theſe Tropdes 1s very remarkable; for, 
notwithſtanding the mamteſtneſs of the inſcription, He declares, 
that they might beſetup aſwel, either by the Romans, or Sexoxc, 
asthe Danes 3 ſuch anobfcure and barbarous People living of Old 
by roving and piracy only, not being capable in his judgement to 
act any thing worthy notice of Poſterity. See likewiſe, how with 
Him Mr. Camden agrees, who inhis deſcription of Dewor-ſhire alſo, 
tells us, that of the Stones in Exmore, One among the reſt was with 
an inſcription in Saxon Letters,or Daniſh rather, to dire# thoſe( as it 
ſhould ſeem)who were to travel that way, From which words may be 
red likewiſe, that there is ſuch a near affinity, between the Saxor 
and the Daniſh letters, that they may well be taken for one and 
the ſame, their Characters are ſo little different; and, as you may 
remember, this Dattor told you, that both Sir Thowes Eliot, and 
Mr. Lily underſtood the 8$2xox Tongue. Moreover, where appea- 
reth itinall his deſcription, that Mr, Speed uſeththeſe words, name- 
ly, mighty Stones, as this DoGtor avoucheth , purpoſely to have 
you conceive they were like thoſe of Stone-Heng, wherewith ſo 
much as to mention them, is a ſcorn unto it. Neither muſt I o- 
mit how he chops Logick with usz that, when Camgder ſaith Near, 
he ſaith, 7» or by Stone-Heng 3. and when Speedtells us Vpos, and 
Camden I, he affirms Near Exwore , in deſign purpoſely to fru- 
ſtrate the diſcovery, had none been made, of the Engravement, and 
inſinuate, that the Plate belonged to Stone-Heng, had it not been 
generally rejected. Is this fair and candid dealing, think you, in 
a man of Letters,of Rxnickand Gotbick too?And as for Olaws Wor- 
mizs, its true,'that he takes notice of this inſcription upon Exmorez 
and ſeems to wiſk it had been communicated in the proper Cha- 
rater rather, than otherwiſe to deplore the unfortunate lo of it, 
being too judicious to traduce Mr. Speed or, as this Doctor, to 
poſſeſshis Readers with ſo manifeſt an untruth, that it could not be 
read by men moſt learned. 

But, to give you alittlehint of the Gothiſþ Characters, Mr. Pur- 


chas from Arngrim the Iſlander, to whoſe learning inthe Rugick\ 79s: 


row acknowledgeth himſelf not meanly beholding,tellsap. $. ld 3. 


us, that they were ancicatly ſixteen only, afrerwards came to be 
twenty one 3 for, that Language ſeemeth to have double letters, 
the 0/4 and the New, The New which are moſtly in ufe at this day,are 
common almoſt to all Exrope together with the remote Northerly 
Countries 3 but, when they firſt began to be uſed is not certainly 
known. ape Theodore, and Jobenne Iſrael brethren, and 
Citizens of Fraxck-ford, report Ulphils the Bithop of the Goths to 
have invented them 3 yet if King Athanaricws was the Inventor, as 
ſome ſuppoſe,then they might firſt 

year of our Salvation : With the Franck:fordians Dr. Heylin 
agrees, 


be brought in uſe about the 37th, Jacks. fn 
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agrees, So that had Dr. Charletox dealt ingeniouſly, he ſhould 
have acquainted you, whether the Gothick CharaCters intended b 
him, were of the 0/4, or New date. Ifthe New, then there could 
not be any difficulty in reading them, inregard they are common 
almoſt to all Ewrope: If the 01d, then of what bigneſs the Plate was; 
for that, either it muſt be . very great, or elſe not inſcribed with 
theſe Letters, inreſpe&t Olaws Magnw informs us, that in the Go- 
thick Tnſcriptions every Jetter was of the thickneſs and length of the 
greateſt finger of a mans hand : And Wormiws alligns them often- 
rimes much bigger. Whereby you may perceive this Door hath 
provided ſuch a weieht for himſelf, that hisſhoulders are not ſuffi» 
cient to bear the ſame. | 

Laſtly, he avers, © That the Dexesof Old, affeting to perpetu- 
© atethe remetnbratce of their notable actions and ſucceſſes, de- 
< ljghtedto raiſe Monuments of their Battels, Victories, and other 
«© Atchievements, as alſo of their Kings, Principal Commanders, 
<« and great Perſons 3 and leave ſhort Records of the particular 
© occaſions of thoſe Monuments, ingraven in Aunich Letters ; be- 
* fidesthis that they had none bur the Gothick, Language in uſe a- 
© mong them , is manifeſt from the Teſtimony of Saxo Gram- 
« maticys , who (inPrefation. Hiſtor. Danic.) recommends the 
© obſervation thereof to his Readers, as a thing neceſſarily condu- 
© cing to their underſtanding many, otherwiſe obſcure paſſagesin 
<« his Hiſtory.When the truth is, He isſo far from recommending the 
obſervation thereof to his Readers for any ſuch end, as not any thing 
to this purpoſe is delivered by Him in his Preface, or Hiſtory. 
But, the Text quoted ſeems,according to Stepharims tobe as one of 
thechief diviſions of his Hiſtory, in regard it is ſo ſtuffed witha rude 
kind of Bardiſh Poetry. However, obſerve his words. Nec ignotune 
wolo, Danorum antiquiores, &c. Nor would I have it unknown, ſaith 
Saxo , the 01d Danes being given to conſpicuous works of ſtrength, 
pnfi'd up with emulation of glory, in imitation of the Romans, not 
only as it were in a certain Poetical manner to havecelebrated the 
notable Atcheivements performed by them but alſo in Stones and 
Rocks to have ingraven in letters of their own Tongue the Als of 
their Anceſtors divulged in the verſes of their Connutry ſpeech, 
Now, admitting this to concern the Deans of Old , as this Doctor 
will have it 3 though Sreghanus Stephanins affirms poſitively it re- 
lates to the Old Ruxiars (for otherwiſe it is fabules) what word 
is there in all this quotationthat exprefleth theRuxzck Letters, or 
that the Danes had none but the Gothick Language in uſe among 
them ? Ne gry quidem, Saxo therein informs us, that they were 
accuſtomed to celebrate the ations of their Forefathers in Rhymes 
patrii ſermonis of their Country ſpeech, and make T»ſtription; upon 
Stones and Rocks lingue ſue of their own Language : But what 
Language this was,neither He for this DoCor,(ascited or elſewhere) 
nor this Door by Him doth make apparant. And therefore fromyex. 
an ſtigan Author of our own,& in much eſteem yith 0/ans Wormins, 
as being a great Aſſertor of the Daze, Tſhall acquaint you, what 
was their Mother-tongue. 

Yerſtigan then, in the ſixth and ſeventh Chapters of his reſtituti- 
on of Antiquities, from Franciſcus Irenicus, Rodericus Toletanus, 


Juſtus 
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Juſtus Lip fia5,and ſundry other'Authors,maintains,T hat the Danes were 
anciently of one Original with the Germ as 3 and that there is no doubt 
to be made thereof; in regard their 7 arguage, nearneſs of habitation , 
complexion, and cuſtom of living agreeth thereunto. In the 2. Chapter; 
That the Germans, Saxons, and Danes were all anciently one Nation, 
and that their Speech, 1dols, and $ege Rites attelt the ſame. In theg. 
Chapter 3 Thatthe Engliſhmgn an _y called Saxons, and otherwiſe 
Engliſh-Saxo0ns way be IT to have had one Original with the 
Dazes and Normans; for that, they all ſometimes ſpake in effet all one 
Tongue. And in the 1. and 7. Chapters he affirms; That the Language —_— 
common to the Danes with all theſe ſeveral Nations, was the Textonich. 1. 1 p. 47: 
Now,that theTextonickand Runick were oneandthe ſame axguage, 
this Dr. may haply be ſatisfied, when he meets in Speed, with another 
Dani(p Inſcription upon Exmore. In the mean while gyhether the Danes 
bad in uſe among them none but the Gothick jongue, nothing can more 
certainly aſſure you, than the enſuing ſilver Cojn of Canutws, which 
with others 0/aws Wormixs faith, wasnot many years f(ince found in a £494 #rit. 
Tumulus near Lethra in Seland. Ss oe. —_— 
T hat Inſcriptionlikewiſe mentioned by | | 
Camden, tobe inſculpt upon the Monu- 
ment of Maguws a Royal Daneat Lew# in 
Suſe x, and by him exemplified, will te- 
ſtifte, that the Daniſh letters are not of ſo. 
ſtrange a CharaGter, but that any Novice. . 
in theSchool of Antiquity may eafily read EE anne nnd 
them, without eiaher Greek or Hebrew, or Britiſh or $4x0n, being much . 
requiſite in the caſe. | — | 
But that the Precedentsor Examples are numerous,that veteres Runs 
as Stephanus Stephanias, or as Suaningias the Cimbrians of Old; who 
many ages preceeding the Dazes, were the firſt Planters and Inhabiters 
of the preſent Dominions of Denmark , and thoſe more Northerly parts 
of the World, uſed the Gothick Lariguage, and male/Engravements in 
Runick Characters, who doubts? Yet, as $4x0 Grammaticws, whatever 
this Dr. aſſerts, gives us no Example of them ; ſo Stephanixs ſcarcel 
one likewiſe, ſaving ſuch as he hath received from 01. Worm. Who hath 
made an elaborate and learned colleQion of ſeveral Inſcriptions of thoſe 
Nations, nor only diſperſed through the Cimbrick Cherſoneſs, but all 
Norwey, Scania, and the 1//ands of thoſe Seas,before they came under 
the power of Da#es. The Charatters of which are of ſo high Antiquity, 
that both Saxs Gramm. and Ol. Worm. affirm, the Danes of old to 
have highly rewarded thoſe, that could either read. or write them. And ; 
though Wormixs attemprs to interpret many of them, he profeſſeth ne- 
vertheleſs, that he doth but conjecture at them, and declares poſitively 
that heunderſtands not divers : how eminently conf picuous and fair ſo- 
ever the letters be;ufing often ſuch like expreſſions astheſt, vides Cam- 
dide LeGor, mera enigmata, mera tricas, ex quibus ne Oedipns quidens 
ſe extricaverit. When thenthe Danes of Old underſtood not the Gothick py, Wona: -+ 
Character, how could they leave either long or ſhort Records of the Min-Dan. 
particular occaſions of their Monuments, ingraven in Ruzich letters 2+ 3. Þ+ 218; 
For,Litere Rinice, whoſe Characters are yet feenin thenow Denwark, 
' quarum figures norin Daniavidims,ſaithJohas.L 3ſcander,were of old 
among the Cimbrians and Goths, as the Hierogliphicks with the Zg yp- . 
tigns, the Cabal langygge of their Prieſts z ig which they made their 
ot Z Conjurations 
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Conjurations, Magical Charms and inchantations 3 and by them fore- 
told andeffeted wonders. And hence it is, that as the Hebrews had 
their Kabbini, the Zegyptians Heliopolitani, the Indians Brachmanni, 
the Babylonians Chaldei, the Ethiopians Gymnoſophiſie, the. Greeks 
Zope? , the Latines Philoſophi , the Ganls and Britains Druides, the 
Scythians Agripei, Abii, and Calvi, the Hyperboreans Ariumphei, and 
the Spaniards Turdetani ; ſo, the G##hs and Cimbrians had their Ru- 
#£. Theſe ſtudied Nature, Aſtronomy and Magick ; and without their 
advice nothing of publick importance wastranſated; rhus highly were 
they reverenced for their familiarity with Devils, whom with ſupream 
 veneration they adored : Theſe, they took with them to the Wars, by 
- Worm-Lit. hoſe prying into the bowels of, Captives, they preſaged the event : 
"ne + 3" Theſe, were the Executioners of their impious Rites and Ceremonies, 
their barbarous Monument-Makers , and Extollers of thoſe by Epi- 
taphg, that in fight died for their Country. They had their Colledges, 
Schools, and Academies,. wherein they inſtrufted the youth, that de- 
voted themſelves unto their miſteries 3 but, ſaving. ſuch that were 
nobly deſcended, to admit any (whether Male or Female, for they had 
their Shee Kune allo) into their Societie, was unlawful: and Theſe 
were they from whom the CharaQters called R#zick, took name. Which 
as how they became diſ-intelligible by the mixture with the language 
of new Invaders, and their introducing other Cuſtoms 3 or how worn 
out.and forgotten, as the ancient Natives were civilized, and acquain- 
ted with other People, and their converſation, is not hereto be diſcour- 
ſed. So, give me leave to ſay, that in no, place of the ſeptentrional 
World, the 01d Gothick, is better underſtood, and the New more com- 
monly fpoken than in 7/and, it having continued therein, it ſeems, 
in regard they have not been ſo ſubjet toconqueſt as other places,en- 
tertain little. commerce with Forreigners,& not much trouble Fc 
toſend their unexperienced youth to travel into the World abroad, leſt 
they ſhould corrupt their mannersrather, than learn civility ; but re- 
main quietly at home contented to deliver over to their poſterity, the 
language themſelves received from their Anceſtors. 
T hus, have you ſeen upon what fair grounds this Dr. hath endeavour 
red to make you entertain a perſwaſion, that the Characters on the 
Plate found near $tone-Heng were Runick, or Gothick, And ſince, I ſup- 
poſe you'l happily grant, that ſuch a Plate was found 3 That the let-. - 
ters thereon were Latine, and therefore left by the Romans may be 
thus conjectured. 1. Mr. Camder hath made appear that their Chara- 
Qers in Julizs Agricola's time were barbarous rather,than ſtrange. 2.Mr. 
Jones (p.107.)hath told you,and with him all Antiquity and Hiſtory ac- 
cord,that it was the Cuftom aſwel of the Greeks as Romens,in times of 
greateſt Antiquity, tolay Inſcriptions (uſuallyJunder the Fe ſtones ſet 


in what works ſoever, eſpecially thoſe ofany great Magnificence z and 

theſe engraven on Plates of Metal. Whereas it neither doth, nor can ,be 

made appear, that ever the old Dazes had the like cuſtom, or made 
Engravements upon fuch Plates. And that all the Nations or People 

01. Was Lir-that are, or may be ſaid to pretend to the Rynickor Gothick language, 
Run. c: 6: & uſed, fromall Antiquity, to make, their [nſcriptions on Rocks, Stones, 
O_ "ee Wood, Horns, Bones, or in Needle-works, and not otherwiſe, 04. or- 
»3us poſitively aſſures us. 3.It is moſt certain that Medals and Caips of 

-- the Rowans have been, and are now adaies frequently digged up in 
moſt parts of Filt-ſaire not far from our Antiquity, as likewiſe ar is 
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Book was found all written with Roman Capital letters; which Sir Tho. 
Eliot,who ſaw the ſame, adjudged to be an Hiſtory, of which the loſs 
cannot be tog much deplored. And why then may 1t not be highly pro- 
bable, that this Inſcription found near S#0e-Hexg,was writtenin Their 
letters inlike manner ? Conſidering eſpecially, it 15not known, that a- 
ny Daniſh Coins, Medals, or whatever elſe written, or ingraven with 
Characters of Theirs, wereever digged up in that County,or any other 
part of Ezgland, or the Dominions thereof. Laſtly, the conſtant Reſi- 
dence of the Romans peaceably and quietly for ſo many Ages together, 
in ſo many ſeveral places round about, and neat Stoxe-Hexg,much con- 
vinceth that the Chagafters were Roman. Whereas, Kunick or Gothick, 


they could not be; not only in regard of the ſo many former reaſons: 


to the contrary 3 but alſo,for that the Dares, had it been their:Lan- 
guage,inhabiting principally Norfolk, Suffolk, Grant-bridge and Deira, 
were never, as Hiſtory remembers, nearer Stone-Heng than Wiltor;zand 
when at'that Town, remained but a moſt inconfiderable ſeaſon there , 
fighting a battel, and marching thence immediately again,until long af- 
ter the time prefixed by this Dr. for their building our Antiquityz and 
this when come to ſpeak thereto, I ſhall from unqueſtionable Authori- 
ty make good, Thus you ſee at what iſſue his confidence is arrived , 
and how extreamly his expeQation hath failed him yer nevertheleſs 
it cannot be denied, bu char this firſt Argument of his, is, of ſo much 
weight, as tobe alone ſ \ ficient utterly to ruin his reputation, bad 7 not 
weakned it at all, by fo oftendeteRing his ſo many frauds, in ſo many 
ſeveral particulars of importance.But I proceed to his fecondArgument. 
__"* Apain, ſaithhe, this our Monument confiſteth wholly of Stones wx- 
< prought,rough,& rude,as they lay in their beds of Earth(their Texons & 
© Morteſes only excepted)& of fuck various ſhapes,that the moſt curious 
© eje can ſcarcely find out a perfet fimilitude in any two ofthem:And 
r. Joes ought to haveevinced,either by Teſtimonies authentick, or by 
© Examples,that the Romans had ever raiſed any publick ſtruQure of 
© the like materials;which being above his power(as I conceive at leaſt) 
© he warily omitted to attempt it, as he did the proof of many other 
© particularsequally important toward the verification of his grand po- 
ec feios. Whereas 0). Worm. hath been ſoliberal in his contributions to- 
© wardsthe maintenance of my ſuppoſition,as to furniſh me with not on- 
« ly verbal Deſcriptions, but lively Draughts or Pictures alſo of ſundry 
*antick Daniſh Monuments,aſ' wehto the bulk'and rudeneſs of the ſtones, 
<* as in the Order and Manner of their poſition and ſituation much re- 
© ſembling our Stome-Heng; and (as may be not obſcurely colleQted 
* from a conference of Times, Actions, Hi we Key not much 
*« different as to Antiquity. x : 
You may remember,that heretofore, when the moreto expreſs his {kil 
in Archite&xre, he ſo genuinely tranſlated John de L aet, he very much 
preſſed this diſparity ofthe ſtones 3 & you are not tobe (ollicitous that 
now he per] leveth you therewith againztor that,this is his Sheat Anchor 
which loſt, bis Fozft ixrecoyerably finks. And though Þ have diſcourſed 
| recAyhIepr. Ft 
already,both the accidental and natural cauſes, & from Examples made. 
pPpear alſo,whence this irregularity might proceed;zin regard neverthe- 
leſs,you will happily expect ſomething de zevo ſhould be ſaid unto it, 
I ſhall, to the firſt part of his Argument, that ** This our Monument 
* conſiſteth wholy of ſtones unwrought, rough, and rude, as they lay in 
* their þeds of carth(their Tenons and Aorte/es only excepted) return 
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this reply. That, forſomuch as many of the upright Stones both of the 
outward Circle, and Greater Hexagon are ſeen even at this day to re- 
tain their Angles, Arres, and aſhew of paralling conſpicuous, fair, and 

erfe& even to admiration,the weathering of ſo many Centuries of years 
conſidered ; there is no queſtion to be made, ' but that, if not at firſt 
wrought by the Tool and Mallet, they were ſcapled at the Quarries, as 


'they were drawn forth of #heir beds of Earth; and that their Heads and 


Tenons were wrought by Maſons cannot be denied. Again, for any 
man to conceive, = the leſſer ſtones of the Inner C3rcle, and leſſer 
Hexagon, could grow in their beds, and be drawn out thence, ſo ſquare 
pyramidal,or Cone-like,as even to'this day we ſethem, without ever 
being ſubject to the Tools of the Maſons, or Quyarrimen at leaſt, is ab«- 
ſurd.*For. Nature is not accuſtomed tocaſt ſtones ina mold; It is Art, 
and Artifice that brings them to ſuch form and figure, as the quality of 
the work wherein they areto be fet requires, Laſtly, moſt certain it is, 
that the Architraves were wrought, yea wrought compals, exaQly, ac- 
cording to the Circumference 0 their reſpective Circle,their Joints were 
wrought, their Morteſes were wrought, and ſo their uxderſides alſo; or 
elſe, how could they poſfibiy have ſo juſtly ſquared with the heads of 
the Pylaſters, or admitted the Teng Into their Morteſes (6 truly as our 
Antiquity it ſelf declares. And though Mr. Cazedex in the firſt part of 
his Narrative calls them unwrought Stones 5 upon better conſideration 


nevertheleſs of the ſo'maty apparent (i 


| In of ancient regularity 'there- 
in, he recants immediately, and from the judgment of others, aſwel ag 


his own, tells us, that they way be no natural _— Stones; and 


what's artificial, muſt (every man knows) of neceflity be' wrought, 
And Speed affirms likewiſe, that in the Stones. great holes are beater e- 


69.Hiſt.pan31, .þ y force of weather, which ſerue for Ravent and other Birds to build 


Phil. in Vitr, © 
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nally :ſo*'Rough.and Rude, but likewiſe that os fry Daws and Owls 
that make advantage of the holes in Sfoxe-Heng. But, I muſt now po- 
fitively tell this Door, that the Pylaſters were by the Tool and Mallet 
wrought,as the Rabbets yet remaining,or Retwrns in ſome of them plain= 
ly ſhew. Ihave rendred, as cannot be forgotten, the word Podinmin 
Cambrenſis an open Gallery, asitis generally taken to be, when it pro- 
perly ſignifies a Parapet anade Either by a thin wall of ſtone, or with 
Baleſters between the-Intercolumins of the Portico, which ſerving for a 
leaning height(as in theLoggia of SirFohnMaynards Houſeat Gunners- 
bury) is let into,or made to die againſtthe Columns on wy ſide. Now, 
whether thoſe Rabbets'at Stone-Heng teſtifie, that ſome temporary or 
moveable encloſure of this kind,might be anciently there,to ſecure,as ic 
were, onnot ſolemn daies,the Temple from Prophanation;z or whether it 
may be imagined ſome ſuchReturns were madeinthePylaſters,asPhilan- 
der obſerves, when infinterpreting of the Paraſtate of the Romans, he 
uſeth theſe words, . ſ##t alias paraſtate pile quadrate, aut Lapides 
pilarum 'modo ad columnarum latera appoſiti vulgo dife pilaſtratz, 
rominentibus ipſis columnis partibus duabus , aut | ſecundum  alios., 


3;whence may be colledted,that He not only not conceived them origi- 


parte ſolummodo ſut meaia 3 1 have no more to ſay, than that they 
ſuffice manifeſtly to demonſtrate, that both the bodies of the uprighe 
Stones .] aſwell as theit Heads and ' Architraves' were wrought by Ma- 
LES bY | 2 mes, 

Furthermore » ſaith this'DoRor,” © Mr. Joxes obght'to have evin- 
<ced, either by Teſtimonies authentick, or by Examples, that the 


oy Romans 
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* Romans hadever raiſed any publick ſtructure of the like materi. 
* als; which being above his power (as I conceive at leaſt) he 
© warily omitted to attempt it, as lie did the proof of many other 
** particulars, equally important toward the verification of his 
* 9rand Pofition. Whereunto I anſwer, that what Mr. Jones was 
able to do ſurpaſlſeth ſhallow capacities ctoapprehend 5; and I muſt 
once more ſay, that Mr. Jones writ for thoſe that do, not thoſe 
that do not underſtand Komarn Antiquities; and it He omitted a- 
ny thing of importance towards the verification of His grand = 
02, the leſs judgment appears in him that ſaid it, by making ſuch 
ſimple uſe thereof. But, tothe end you may be ſatisfied, that the 
Ancient Kgmansuſed to raiſe not only any, but alſo many publick 
ſtructures of unwroughr materials, Pa/ladio ſhall aſſure you, that 
they , for ought he could ever comprehend, ſquared firſt, and 
wrought thoſe ſides of the ſtones only , which went one upon ano- 
ther, leaving the other parts rough and unwrought,& ſo put them in 
work 3 and that, when the Building was of no great conſequence, 
and the ſtones of ordinary ſcantlings, then trimmed and toomed 
afterwards thoſe faces of the ſtones, that were expos'd to fight. 
E S8*era qualche edificio molto grande, come EI Arena diVerona, | 
An fitheatro di Pola, & ſimili, per fuggir la ſpeſa * tempo, che vi ſareb- 
be andato ; lavorauvano ſolamente | impoſte de volti, i Capitel/i, 6+ 
le cornici, Os il refto laſtiavano ruſtico, tenendo ſolamente conto 
della bella forma dell” edificio 3 And if, ſaith He, any Edifice was 
very great, as the Arena of Verona, the Amphitheatre of Pola, and 
the like, for to ſavethe expence and time that would have gone 
thereto, they wrought only the Impoſts of the Arches, Capitals, and 
Cornices, and lef the reſt rude or ruſtical, (dire&tly as this Door 
himſelft hath given youthe Character of the Tyſcaz Order)making 
eſteem of the goodly formofthe ſtrufture ſolely. Mark I pray, 
this judicous and experienc'd Archite@ tells us, that the Romans 
made no accompt, how ##wronght, roueh, and rude the ſtones of 
their great works were,ſothat the work ic ſelf appeard graceful to 
theeye of the beholders, and had a goodly aſpet; which if Stone- 
Heng had not, Iam to learn what ever Building had. And there- 
fore (admitting this Doctors Dream to be true) it's manifeſt, that 
as the Romans uſed to work thoſe ſides of the Srones only,, which 
were to be ſet one upon another, and left the other parts unwroughtz 
ſo at Stoze-Heng, it the upright ſtones were rude, their heads, and 
the under ſides of the Architraves which were tobe joyned tothem 
were moſt certainly wrought. And in like manner, that as the 
Romans in very great works, forthe ſooner diſpatch, and ſaving 
of coſt, wrought only the Ornaments of - craÞrer ; left the reſt rude; 
ſo at Stone-Heng 3 it, forthe ſame reaſons, the reſt of the ſtones were 
ſet rough, the Ornaments or Architraves upon thern, were unquelti- 
onably, undoubtedly wrought, | 

And as to what He tellsus, of certain Dra#ghts or PiFures(for- 
footh.) of ſundry Antique Monumenits, that Olaus Wormins furniſh- 
eth him withal, towards the maintenarice of his ſuppoſition, I ſhall 
ſhortly preſent them to you in deſign, by which will be under- 
ſtood , what Bulk, and dimenſions healiloweth- to the ſtones 3 to- 
gether with the Order and Manner of their poſition and ſituation z 
Aa and 
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and hov/ much ſoever therein they ſhall appear to reſemble $toxe- 
Heng, Or nat, you need not doubt, but that in Rudeneſs they ex- 
ceed (as far as poſſible) even Barbariſm it ſelf ; nor queſtion, 
when from his own Authors, rightly quoted, you come to know 
who the Founders were, but that they are ſo much different from 
it alſo, as to Age, as that they be of moſt immemorable Antiquity, 
for laws Magnus and Saxo Grammaticus conceive themto be no 
other, than the Remains of ſome of the firſt fruits of Ambition after 
the Deluge. 

To conclude, we find theſe his ponderous Arguments of ſuch de- 
ccitful weight » that, as it was ſometimes ſaid of Charles the War- 
like Dxke of Burgundy, that at the Batte! of Morat he pſt his Ho- 
n0ur , at Granſon his baggage , and at Nancy his life > 1o, it may 
now be ſaid of this Doctor, that in combating the T»ſcan Order, 
heloſt his Logick, in his former Argument his Reputation, and in 
this laſt bis Cauſe. 

I ſhould now, in purſuit of him, proceed to the uſe for which our 
Stone-Heng was at firſt erected. But, ſeeing that you have been 
fora longtime detained among Antiquities 1n foreign parts , give 
meleave for varities ſaketo add, as a Coro//ary only, nor frivolous 


Cand Brit. inand phantaſtical conjectures , as he; but thereal deſcription of an 
Scer.pa. 28. Antique Monument within our own 1/ſ/and. Camden relates, that 


Ninnins Flo- 
riſhed about 
An. Dom. 617 - 


in the teritory of Sterling in Scotland, not far from that wall of 
Turff , which being made by Adrian, was repaired by Severzs, 
©© There is an ancient Round Building, Four and twenty Cubits 
« High, and thirteen broad , oper in the top, framed of rough 
© Stone without Lime, having the upper part of every Stone ſo te- 
<< yanted into the neitber, as that the whole work riſing ſtill narrow, 

* by a mutual interlacing and claſping »pholdeth it ſelf. Some 
© call this the Temple of God Terminws, Others Arthurs Over, who 
& father every ſtately and ſumptuows thing upon Arthur. Others 
<« again Jalivs Hoff, and ſuppoſe it to have been built by Julizs 
© Ceſar. But, I would think rather that Julizs Agricols built it, 
© who fortified this frontier part, were 1t not that Nirrizs had 
&©& already informed us, that it was erected by Carauſizs for a Tri- 
* zmmphal Arch. ForHe, as Ninnize writeth, built upon the bank, 
© of Caro a round ſtrufure of poliſhed ſtone, erecting a Trizwphal 
* Arch in memorialofa Victory. Thus have you,from the Autho- 
rity of Mr. Camden, the defcription of an ancient Monument, which 
Ninnizs, the diſciple of Elvodugas, an Hiſtorian that flouriſhed 
above 1000 years lince, aſſures you was a Roman work, and built 
by the Emperor Carasſizs 3 But, for what uſe, or whether or not it 

might anciently be the Temple of Terminws, as Camden ( Brit. pa. 
72.) tells us, Buchanan thinketh verily it was, we ſhall ſay ſome- 

thing hereafter. In the mean time, As that Noble French King 

Francis the firſt, (if T forget not.) commanded His Harald, that he 

ſhould ſo many times repeat France, as Charles the fifth's had no- 

minated particular Kingdoms 3 implying, that one Fraxce equalled 

all them: I might, unto every Argument made by this Do@or, 

have in like manner anſwered Carazfi#4, which would ſolely have 

down-weighed them all. For, | 


If 
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If our Antiquity in Ezgland beof a Circular form : So, in Scotland 
is the work of Carauſias. 

If, between twenty & thirty foot high:So,the work of Caraxſixs. 

If, open and uncovered at top: So, the work of Carauſizs. 

If, framed of rough Stone without lime : So, the work of Ca- 
rau ſins. 

If, the Stones wrought (or, as with Ninnizs to ſay, poliſhed:) ſo, 
the Stones of the work of Carau ſexs. 

If, wrought at firſt, and now made rovgh by Time : $0 thoſe of 
the work of Caranſizs. 

If, morteſed and tenanted : So thoſe of the work of Carau- 

Ine. 
F If, by hanging mutually one upon another, they uphold the ſtru- 
(ture : So do thoſe of the work of Carazuſivs. And, 

If Store-Heng be ſtately and ſumptuvus : Svuis the work of Ca- 
rauſius. 

But, who were the Founders of it 2 Who ſhouid or could be but 
the Romans ? Which of them 2 Camden in his own judgment, you 
ſee, is cleerly for Julius Agricola 5 Why ? Becauſe he fortified this 
frontier part : And ſet the limits of the Roman Empire there , ſaith 
Speed. And, Mr. Jones (pa. 75.) hath toldus, that Stone-Heng, 
< If not built by the fame Agricola, might be erefted about 1550 
< years ago, in the times ſomewhat after his government ; for that, 
«© the Province was formerly left by him in good and peaceable 


© ſtate, the Britains were reduced from Barbarity to order and ci-Tacit. inVi. 
« vil converſation, and the Romans flouriſhed in all manner of 48'*< 


& Arts and Sciences, Now in regard Ninnins, Camden, Speed, 
Buchanan, allſo unanimouſly agree, that this Antiquity in Scot- 
land was a Roman-work 3 and Mr. Joes hath given us ſuch valid 
arguments , that our Antiquity was a Roman work alſo, as not 
oneof them can be counterpoiſed, much leſs outweighed 3 and 
when there is ſuchan exa&reſemblance, and corriſpondency, both 
in the figure, Statelineſs, and Manner of workmanſhip Between this 
Temple in Wiltſhire, and that Monument 1n Sterling, it may with- 
out preſumption ( I conceive ) be poſitively concluded , That 
Stone-Heng was built by the Romars, and that no other Nation, 
but they , could be the renowned and famous Founders thereof. 

In the next place, ſeeing we are ſhortly to meet with ſome Au- 
thorities produced from 0laus Wormins, and quoted as His, it will 
not be impertinent- I conceive, before proceeding farther, to fay 
ſomewhat of Him ; for, though he. appears to be a great Schollar, 
and well read in R#zich or Gothick Characters, all his pains never- 
theleſs ſeems grounded on his own conjectures meerly, ſeldom or 
never rendering to his Readers any reaſon for what He ſaith. Be- 
Edes, his colle(tions conſiſt of thoſe Monuments that are now extant 
within the preſent Dominions of Dexmark rather, than ſuch as the 
Danes themſelves were Authors of. And, inthe Dranghts pub- 
liſhed by Him, He purſues not any ſuch Method, as by all Reſto- 
rers of Antiquities hath been ever obferv'd, to wit, either, toge-, 
ther with the Perfett Draught , to afford usa deſign of the Ruins 
alſo 3 or elſe, to acquaint us with the courſe they ſteered for gai- 
ning their diſcoveries , or both : So that, whatever they are, we 
may 
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may lawfully queſtion, whether, yea or no, they be really true, or 
framed ſolely out of his own fancy. And, ſhould they be ſo, it is 
no marvel-; For, who can undertake to relate the actions paſt in 
Denmark? As Saxo Grammaticws almoſt 500 years fince could ſay, 
His words being, ©»zs enim res Danie geſtas literis proſequeretur ? 
que nuper publicis initiata ſacris , ut Religionis, ita Latine quo- 
que vocis aliena torpebat.The Inſcriptions of theGreeks and Romans 
adjuſt their Rites, Cuſtoms,and renowned Actions recorded in their 
Hiſtories : Yet what ? In Wormins we find none ſuch astheſe; for, 
how numerous ſoever they be, they are generally but Epitephs, 
containing, not thefamous deeds of the interred, bur barbarous 
names of Goths and Cimbrians, unworthy memory, unleſs you e- 
ſteem thecaſting up ofan heap of Earth and Rubbiſh befitting the 
knowledge of Poſterity.. But, as with what ſciences ſoever Worminxs 
was endued, is not to beenquir'd intoz So, much leſs his abilities 
in ArchiteFare ; forthat, whoever were the Founders of them, a- 
 mong all His Monuments we encounter with nothing of Art, Order, 
or Workmanſhip, but indigeſted Heaps, Barbarity and Rudenefs. 
And hence it 1s, that Dr. Gharleton hath fo violently oppoſed 
the Magnificence, Elegancy, and Artifice of our Antiquity, and en« 
deavored by all diſ-ingentous means to render it a baſe barbarous 
& irregular work, that he might have ſome pretence to bring it into 
Parallel with thoſe within the now Kingdom of Denmark, Hence, 
proceeds the warions ſhapes. of the Stones 5 Hence, their being ux- 
wrouht , rough , and rude, as they lay in their beds of Earth; 
Hence , that by the Manner of Workmanſhip, you are to un- 
derſtand only the placing of theupright Stones 5 Hence, Mr. Cam- 
dex's irregular Draught is preferred in eſteem, before Mr. ores his 
both exa& and true Deſigns. But why ſhould I recal any more gf 
His prejudices to remembrance 2 Theſe may ſuffice to let you 
know, how mnch the whole Kingdom is obliged to him, for making 
the moſt famous,and in all Ages the moſt admired for Art of all our 
Anquities,moſt monſtrouſly rudeand barbarous. And this brings us to 
the next Enquiry, for what uſe the Romans erected Their and Our 
Stone-Heng , unto. which this Doctor thus laviſhly and idlely 
proceeds. 6s : 

* Having thus long entertained you, with examining the ſolidity 
© of the firſt ſtory of our Architets phantaſtical Building 3 Time 
<* 2nd Order joyntly commend me to uſher you up to the Secoxd - 
© WhereinT ſhall no longer detain you, than whilelI try the ſound- 
<* neſs of thoſeBeams, upon which He impoſed his ſolofty conceipr, 
<* that Stone-Heng was a TEMPLE. Which he preſumes, 

<* 1, From the ſpacious Coxrt lying round about it, agreeing 
<« with thoſe of Roman Idolatrous Temples wherein Beaſts broughe 
«for YViFimswereſlain,and into which none but Preiſtsmight enter. 
© Towhichit may be objeted- ; firſt, that the void ſpace betwixe 
© the utmoſt circumvallation or Trexch, in Stone-Heng and the 
<« Building it ſelf,doth not exattly correſpond with the Atria of Ro- 
& 441 {tructures;& therefore cannot, without corrupting the ſevere 
& DzaleF of ArchiteFs , betermed a Court. For, who ſo attentive- 
Ely peruſeth Yitrnvins his diſcourſe De Atriis,(lib.6. cap. 4.) will 


*©ſoon perceive, that He by the word Atrium, conſtantly means 
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© primium edificinm, quod anteriori janua intrantibis occurrit, the 
< firſt Building that offers it ſelf ro the ſight of thoſe who enter b; 

© the fore-gate : And Bernardinus Baldaz,in his Note upon the rk 
© line of. that Chapter,ſfaith, Arbitreamur nds vetera Atria,noftrarum 
© edium parti illi reſpondere, quam vulgo Anditum dicimus, Anda- 
* tam, Caminatamves, que quidem prima poſt ingreſſum Oſtii intro- 
© eredientibus occurrits eaque non quidem ſubdivaly, ſed tea & 
* concamerata, To which may be annex d the agreeable judge- 
* ment of Claudixs Salmaſizs (in Solinum pa. 1218) apparet Atri- 
« uni, primv non fuiſſe Veſtibulum ; neque aream Hypethram 5 ſed 
* partem e4dis ſuptcdo, atque adeo penetrale, & fortaſſe ronca- 
« meratam porticum. Seeing therefore, that the Roman Atrinas 
< alwaies was covered at thetop, and moſt frequently arched alſoz 
< and that there is no fuch thing betwixt the outward Circle of 
<* Stones, and the great Trench environing it : Whereis the Ang- 
"x /ogy or Reſemblance ſuppoſed? Again, Indulging Him the liber- 
<* ty of our yulgar phraſe, according to which the Area, or plot 
<< of ground, betwixt a Building, and its Boundaries, may rightly 
<* enough becall'd a Court ; yet where is the neceflity ; yea, where 
* the probabiliry,that that Court was originally defign'd and mark'd 
© out for a'\place forthe ſlaughter of Y:#ims ? Muſt all ſtructures 
** environed with ſuch 4ree. be Temples ? or all Roman Temples 
© be arcomodated with the like out-lets ? If ſo, what will become 
* of our Authors fancy, that thoſe vaſt Stones ſtanding in a Circle 
© near Long Compton in Oxford-ſhire, called Rol-ſtones,were anci- 
« ently a Temple, and a Romar one too ? For, theſe are deſtitute 


 <£ of all outward circumvallation, or entrenchment. * But the force 


&* of this Argument depends, perhaps upon its conſpiracy with its 
&© fellows; and therefore, if from them all put together, it ſhall 
< appear, that our Monument was intended for a Temple ; I ſhall 
<© no longer doubt, whether the void ſpace of ground within the 
*©7rexch be the Court belonging toit. This 1s but a poor come 
off, you'l ſay , and by an intelhgent man more poorly argued z 
and if itNfellows charge as tamely , they will, in deſpightof op» 
poſition, make Mr. Joes his opinion good, that Stone-Heng was 2 
Roman Temple. 2 ; 

How much ſoever this DoQor pretends to the*Laws of Logick, 
he ſeems nevertheleſs,: to be very ſtirril of Invention 3 for, when 
ever he meets with any thing , which cannot be really oppoſed, or 
rationally denied, hehath but two only ſtarting holes, either ille- 
gally to coin Authorities, and ſet aſtamp upon them for his own 
purpoſe 3 or, inappoſitely to fall into other matter, andframe fri- 
volous arguments of no concernment to the inſtant occaſion. - AS 
no, inthis preſent cavil of his, when the queſtion ſhould be, whe- 
ther the Temples of the Romans had Courts about them, yea; or 
no; he prepoſterouſly enters intoan impertinent diſcourſe of the 
Atria belonging to the private houſes of the Rowars 3 as if for pub- 
lick works:they had had no Courts in uſe but ſuch. Sothat, where- 
asl could with one or two Authorities or Examples at moſt, have 
fully ſatisfied you, and given him his diſpatch 3 I find my ſelf en- 
forced, leſt he thould enſlave your reaſon, as his intereſt tyrannizeth 


over his own, togive you an accompt of the A47tria inuſe _ 
| B 
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among the Romans , although Mr. Jones hath not delivered one 
word throughout his whole Book concerning them , or given the 
leaſt cauſe to mention them. 

Vitruvizs in treating of the private Houſes of the Romans , and 
their particular parts, a{wel thoſe that are common unto ſtrangers 
together with the family, as peculiar to the family it ſelf, diſcour- 
ſeth of the ſeveral kinds, and different proportions of the Atriz 
under two heads, namely, the Cavedia and Atria, notwithſtanding 
they were one and the ſame members of the Fabrick. And though 

_ of theſe, as of all the reſt; to wit, the Tablinuw , Periſtylium, 

Triclizium, Exedre, Pinacothece, Oeci, he hath vouchſafed us the 
dimenfions, yet nevertheleſs he hath neither deſcribed their nſes, 
nor preſcribed the places of the Houſe, whereunto any one of them 
was ſubſervient 5 all that may be colletted from Himin relation 
_ tothe Azria, being, that, Tnwurbe atria proxima januzs eſſe ſolent. 
_ "gp '2 In regard of this hint then, Authors agreeingly accord,that the 47tri- 
| bay 4, #m is the firſt Building, which fromthe@ 7zzer gate 15 obviousto thoſe 
Bern. Bal. in that enterzand in which asa common Forum,the other Appartements 
_—_— of the Houſe do meet together. The words of Daxiel Barbarzs 
are, Atrium enim ſtatin ab interior1,janua introeuntibys occurrit, 
continetque aream , in quam colle&a ex omni tedopluvia deſcendit: 
for the Atrizm occurs immediately to,thoſe , that enter from the 
Inner Gate, and contains the Coxrt into which from every roof 
the-rain falls 5 and not as this Doctor, to keep his hand in ure,from 
Vitravins himſelf infers, (obſerve I pray) primum edificinm, quod 
2nteriort janua ixtrantibes occurrit , either not apprehending that 
the 4-:ditzs had bothan 0xt-Gate, and an 1zner Gate, orelſe inten- 
ding to have you conceive the Atrium was ſome additional ſtruture 
on the outward part of the DOS And Baldolikewiſe,whomhe 
quotes,with the Patriarchagrees,in laying, Qne quidem prima poſt 
ingreſlum oftii i#tro-grediextibas occurrit. But why heſhould thus 
perſiſt in perverting Authors 3 is, not ſo much becauſe an ill habie 
having once feiz'd upon a man cannot eaſily be laid aſide, as be-- 
cauſe without theſe frauds, hecan neither make any objeCtion a+ 
gainſt our Romans, nor frame any Argument in his Dazes behalf. 
However, whether the 4tria were before, or behind, or in the midſt 
of the Houſe, or whether the —_ yea Or 0, now. not Con» 
cerns us, the queſtion at preſent being whether they were covered, 
or nat ? | 
Pall. lib. . Of theſe Atria were five kinds, two of which took name from 
_— the People that firſt brought them in uſe, viz. the Tuſcan and 
Corinthian ; and the other Three , having their denominations 
from their forms, were the Tetr«ftylon, Teftudinatum, and Diſplu- 
vietum ; the firſt of them being made with four Col/xmns, the ſe- 
cond covered, and the third uncovered. But, though this" laſt 
goes: particularly under the name of the uncovered, yet all the 
reſt were 8#b dioalſo, one only excepted the Teftadinatzum, which 
is commonly taken for the Anditzr, or Ingreſſws it Aelf. And 
from hence it came to paſs, that Yitruviws (as hath been ſaid) 
treated of them under two ſeveral heads. For, that the Atrium 
and:Cavedinm were both one and the ſame parts of the Houſe, Da- 
nil 'Barbarws thus aſſures us, Cavadioram nomina aut a more gert- 
tinm, 


Vitr.lib. 6. ca. 
3, 4. & 8, 


tinm, ant aforma ſumuntur : Atria quoque nominantur, ſed alia. - _ 
ratione, nam Cavedinm dicitur ratione illius purt#, que eft Sub dio, Dan. Barber. 
& in medium impluit. Atrium vero, ratione illims, que tedaeft (Rn y _— 
The nawes, ſaith he, of the Cavedis arc taken from the cuſtome , 
of People, or their Form. They arenatned Atria alſo, but for a- 
nother reaſon, for the Cavedinm is ſo called in regard of that part 
which is uncovered, and in the middle rains in. But Atrizm in 
reſpe&t of that which is rooted. Partof them being roofed, part 
not. Again, upon his commenting on Yitr#viws his giving the pro- 
portions of the 7»pluvinm, which is that part ofthe Atrizm which 
was uncovered, and from whencetherain fell, He proceeds, ſay- 
ing, 1pluvium locus eſt ſine tefFo in edibus, quo impluere imber in 
domum po [ſat,cum vero de impluvio ft mentio in Aftriorum deſcripflone, : 
ſatis firmum argumentum eſt, Atria & Cava xdinm ad idem reſpicere, 
at cava edinmratione impluvii. Atria ratione circumcludentis fabri- 
ce dicantar. 
In the 7ſcan and uncovered Atria, the Beams of the Roof of 
the appartements that lay round about them, were made to reach 
ſo far in length over the wallsof the 4trinm, as that the family 
might paſs dry about it. And of this Mr. Jozes hath in ſome ſort 
ſhewed usan Example, in his late Majeſties ſtatue Gallery at St. 
James's, where the Plates underthe Beams in front towards the 
garden were ſupported with Pil/ars , and towards the Park the 
{ame Beams extended and jutted over the wall fo far, asthat his 
Majeſty in all weathers might run at the Ring, and uſe other Hero- 
zck exerciſes dry, and under covert, The Corinthian Atrium had 
an Intercolumnation of Pillars like wings on ejther fide of it, but 
none in front before or behind : and that of four Colnwns had one 
at cither Azgle, the Columns nevertheleſs being ſet at ſuch a pro- 
portionarte diſtance from the walls, as might commodiouſly ſerye for 
the conveniency of the family, as was before (aid, the 7zp/avinm or 
open part where it rained in lying in the middle. Of this laſt we 
have no prefident inwork, nor aty ancient Remains. Ofthe'for- 
mer one 1s to be ſeen, made by PaZadios, at the Covent of Charict 
of the Canons regular at Venice, Thus, the Doctor, you ſee, mu 
ſtill be dapling, for it plainly appears, that the Rowap Atrinnm was 
never covered at the top, ashe affirmed it a/waies was; much leſs 
frequently arched 3 for, that which goeth under the name of the 
Teſtudinatum, or covered, and which might be vaulted or not at 
pleaſure,himſelf hath proved from Bernardino Baldo to bethe Andi- 
tus, or Entrance into the Houſe meetly 3 and from the ſame Au- 
thor i ſhall morefully manifeſt it alſo 3 who in his ſignification of 
the Cavedinm uſeth theſe words, Cavedinm nos, fi compluvietun 
eſt, nempe, Sub divo, Cortile dicimus, | vero teſtudinatum, Andi- 
tum appellamns, illud magnificis edibns, iſiud vero priveti#* domi- 
bus familiare 5 The Cavedinm , faith He, ifit be uncovered, 3. e, 
open the Air, we ſay is a Courtz but if covered, we call it an Entry, 
rhis is commonly uſed in private houſes, but thatin Magnificent ſtru- 
Qures. And hence likewiſe, and from Philanders obſervations, it 
is, that Baldo in his notes concetning the Atria , thus concludes, 
Quadam igitnr erant ſub teGo, alia oo io; which this Doftor, 
quibbling upon his'firſt words only, takes te notice of.Secing theres 
| ore, 
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fore, that it was'the ——_ only, or Anditxs of the Romans 
which was covered at the top, and all their other kinds of Atria were 
evermoreopen and uncovered 3 and that the Court about our Anti- 
tiquity was uncovered alſo; he might, you'l ſay, have ſpared this 
objeCtion,eſpecially conſidering that in Stoxe-Heng Reſtored the Ro- 
man Atrium is not ſo much as mentioned, But, had Mr. Joxes cal- 
led this Court an Atrizm, not only Balds, without corrupting the ſe- 
1. Reo.can. Vere Diale® of Archite®s, would have juſtihed Him therein, but 
ve.cs likewiſe St. Hierom, Junins and Tremellins, and Dr. Thomas Fuller 
2. Chron. cap. alſo, who render the Courts about the ſacred Temple of Hieruſa- 
7:v7* lem, by thename of 4tria,wherein ſacrifices wereboth ſlain and offe- 
red, And ſo, I proceed ad re. bl, 

r Dr. Charleton, having after his impertinency acknowledged, 
that, © The Ares, or plot of ground, betwixt a Building and its 
<* Boundaries, may rightly enough be called aCourt; ſaith, yet | 
© where is the neceſlity ? yea, where the probability, that that Court 
© was originally deſign'd and mark*d out for a place for the ſlaugh- 

"© ter of Victims ? Muſt all ſtruQtures environed with ſuch Aree be 
* Temples? Orall Rowan Temples be accommodated with thelike 

© out-lets? Unto which thus. 
Firſt, it was as Common a cuſtome among the Romars to have 
Courts belonging to their Temples, in which they killed their ob- 
lations for facrifice,as it was at Hiers/ſalem ; or,as it is with us Chri- 
ſtians, to lay out Church-yards unto Churches, in which we bury 
our dead 3 and this the footſteps of them even to this day remai- 
Pal. lib. 4. ning evidently demonſtrate. As, for Example, the Court about 
cap.7, 8,9,12. the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinws , formerly remembred ; of Mars 
the Revenger z Nerva Trajanws 5 Antoninws and Fauſtina ;, and, 
of Jupiter in Mount Quirinal, which Temple was Sub divo, and 
portico'd both within and without, as our Antiquity Store-Heng, 
And theſe Courts, inregard of the multitude of their oblations 
were of ſuch large extent, that PaZadio ſometimes calls them Fo- 
rum's, ſometimes Pjazz4's, and of what capacity that about $Stone- 
Heng is, the Antiquity it ſelf declares. And having thus 
Vincent.Car- brought you to their Courts, 'I could acquaint you with 
1a. Nat. what Pomp they led their victims into them , with the Rites per- 
= " formed by the Prieſt, before he commanded the ſacrifices to be 
ſlain by the inferiour Officers 3 and how theſe having kill'd , flead 
them 3 and deſefting them by peecemeal,took the primitie of the 
inwards , and other members, and ſprinkling them with flowre 
of Barley, carried them in Baſkets into the Temple to the ſacrificer: 
| Who, laying them upon the Altar, kindled the fire, and himſelf, 
taſting it firſt, powred wine upon the entrails of the viQtims. 
Theſe their. Ceremonies I could relate at large, but will deſiſt, 
though it would be much more to purpoſe, than his Roman Atri- 
uz9 is to our Stone-Heng. IT muſt not omit, nevertheleſs, how 
ſuperſtitious they were in permitting any , ſaving thoſe that had 
uly prepared themſelves, (though this DoCtor will have noxe but 
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lid, 1.cap. 10 Prieſts,) toenter into the very Courts of their Temples 3 inſomuch, 
ſaith Natalis Comes, £nod ſi quis in Jouis Lycei templum,aut etiamin' 
aream,minime pera@s prins Inſtirationibus legitimis ingreſſus fuiſſet . 

- Intra annum mori neceſſe eſt ; That if any man, enter'd into the 
| | | Temple 
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Tewple of Jupiter Licews, or fo much as into the Court thereof, 
without having firſt purg'd himſelf at leaſt by the. accuſtomed 
Rites, he was withina year without mercy to be put to death, 
Secondly, that it is probable the Court about Stone-Heng was 
deſigned for the ſlaughter of Vidims, appears , not only in _ 
in che Courts of their Temples the Romans {laughterd their ſacrifices, 
but alſo for that in or about them , asin ſacred ground, they bu- 
ried the offallot their oblations. Now;that victims wereanciently 
{lain at Store-Heng, and the Reliques of them inhumed there; 
what more aſlured evidence can there be, than that the Heads of 
Bulls, or Oxen, or other Beaſts, ſuch as wereuſually immolated by 
the Romans, have in great number been digged up at, or round 
about the fame ? Can there be-any more certain Teſtimonies, that 
the Romans had Dominion,and Reſidence in #i/t-foire,than that the 
Coins and Medals of their ſeveral Emperors have been frequently 
found throughout all that County ? Or, greater certainty of the 
dreadful and bloody battels, fought by the Romans, Britans, and 
$4ax0ns heretofore, thanthe bones of Men, Horſes, and Armours 
digged up, in Salisbury plain? And why then ſhould not the finding 
of ſuch Reliques at Stone-Heng , as certainly aſſure us, that vi- 
Gims of old were ſacrificed at that place, and that it was an- 
ciently a Temple ? But ic may, happily, be objected, thar beſides 
the finding of Medals , and the digging up of mens bones, Hiſtory 
witnefleth the ſoveraignty of the Rowans here; and the cruel bat- 
tels ſtruck in times of Y ore between them and the old inhabitants, & 
Saxons 3 whenas for the other, no Author = us any preſident; 
' Whereunto, ſetting aſide, that the finding of fuchthings confirmeth 
the truth of Hiſtory, not Hiſtory thetruth ofthem3 as alſo, all for- 
raign Examples, how numerous ſoever 3 I anſwer, That our own 
Hiſtorians evidence, Rowar Temples to have ſometimes ſtood 
where ſuch Reliquesin or about the Courtsof them have been dig- 
ged up 3 For, they generally accord, that a Temple of Diana was 
anciently where St. Paxls Cathedral isat this day ſeen, and nothing 
more confirms them in this rheir opinion, than that in the dajes of 
King Edward the firſt, whenthe £aſt end of that Church was en- 
larged, an incredible number of Ox-heads were found, as of ſuch 
beaſts as. had been ſacrificed unto that Goddeſs there. And leſt 
any ſhould conceive them not idolatrous victims; Canden,todeclare 


that he agrees in judgement with the reſt, tells us, The learned ya. 425. 


know, that Taurapolia were celebrated in honour of Diana. Ifthen, 
the digging up of Ox-heads at St. Paxls, be ſuch a poſitive argu- , 
ment, as to incline all our Hiſtorians to maintain, that a Romare 
Templeſtood anciently there 3 why may not the digging up of the 
like Heads at our Antiquity, be as poſitive an Argument that St9ze- 
Heng was anciently a Roman Temple in like manner ? Again, as all 
agree inthe former 3 ſo, not any one of our Hiſtoriographers, or any 
within the memory of man relates, the like Reliques in like num- 
ber. to be found in any place throughout Ergland, beſides theſe 
Two, St. Pauls, and Stone-Heng. Now, it being in regard of the 
One concluded, though without Example then, thoſe weretheRe*» 
os gy of ſuch ſacrifices, asin old time. were both ſlain and offe- 


ed at St: Panls 5 wherefore may '1 not, in reſpet of che — 
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be concluded alſo, by Example now; that thoſe weretheReliques 

of ſuch victims, as were anciently both {lain and offered ar Stone- 

Heng ? Thus then it a g-_ there isnot only a maniteſt probability, 

but was an unavoydable neceſſity likewiſe , that our Antiquity 

ſhould have a Court about it, aſwel for «4 place for the ſlaughter of 

victims ; as tokeep far off the promiſcuous multitude, from pro- 
haning of thoſe ſolemn though ſuperſtitious Ceremonies. 

Laſtly, as al/ ftru@nres environed withſuch Aree are not Temples, 
So, all Temples were not without ſach Aree. And as to what he 
ſhould mean, by the vaſt Stones called Roll-Stones, unleſs they be 

faſhioned with his own tool, for Rol[rich-Stones in _—_—_ ire, as 
| they are commonly called, I apprehend not 5 So, 1 theſe, thea 
opportunity will be offered togive him his anſwer hereafter. He 
proceeds to diſcuſs Mr. Jozes his third Argument fom the Altar 3 
wholly omitting his ſecond ſors the Cell,and its Porticoes,as having 
nothing to object againſt it. 

«* Secondly, ſaith he, from a large Stone, 16 feet long and 4 
<« broad, appearing not much above the ſurface of the Earth, in 
<© the oe part of the lefſer Hexagon , which He (Mr. Jones) 
& takesfor an Altar. Whercunto I cannot aſſent for two conlide- 
&« rations. Firſt, the Humility of the Altar deſtroyes the ſuppoſed 
&© Dedication of the Temple. For, the Rule of Yitruvizs, how 
« Altars ought tobe placed in Temples, ſo as to carry a due Deco- 
© rum, and vilible Analogy to the nature and proprieties of that 
< particular Deity therein to be worſhipped,is this, (/b. 4. Cap. 8.) 
&© Altitudines Ararum ſic ſunt exylicande, ut Jovi , omwnibuſque 
« Coleftibus quam excelſiſſeme conſtituantur ;, Veſte, Terre, Mari- 
* que bamiles collocentur. Altars conſecrated to Jupiter, and all C&- 
& /eſtial Powers are to bemade exceedingly tall or high 3 and thoſe 
© toVeſta, Tellus, and Neptune, humble or low 3 asin ſome fort 
< repreſenting the dwelling and dominion of the reſpettive Deiry. 
& So that, this Stone was either no Altar at al], or not ordained 
<« for oblations tothe God Cel/as. Ifit be objected, that the Stone 
© perhaps was ſetupright; I anſwer, then it was as muchtoo nar- 
* row on the top for the uſe affign'd,as now too low forthe God to 
&« whom it is aſcribed. Secondly, Mr. Jozes in his Deſcription of 
« the Monument(as you may remember) ſpeaks of three open En- 
< trances leading from thePlain into the work it ſelf,the moſt conſpi- 
< cuous of which lay North-Eaſt : Which is openly inconſiſtent with 
< the cuſtom of the Romans, whoalwaies made the grand Entrance 
<© into the Temwple,whatever it were,@regione Altaris & ſigni,in that 
« part which was direcly oppoſite to the place where the Altar and 
_ | noma ſtood erected; and the reaſon was, xt adoratum venientes 
< Divinitatem ſuſpicerent , that the People coming up to make 
© theiradoration, might at tkeir entrance have both Altar and 
© Imagein front, ſoas to behold them at firſt elevation of their 
© eyes. Would you have Authority forthis ? Hear Yitravins him- 
<< ſelf, Zdes autem ſacre Deorum immortaliuam, adregiones quas 

© feFare debent, ſic erunt conſtituende, wti, ſi nulla ratio impedi- 
© erit, liberaque fuerit poteſtas edis, ſignum quod erit in Cella col- 
© locatum, fpeFet ad veſpertinam Celivegionem : Uti qui adierint 
© idaram immolantes, aut ſacrificia facientes, ſpeFent ad rs . 
| Ce 
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<«< Coli erientis, & fmulachrum quod erit in ede; © ita vota Suſe 
< cipientes contueantur edem, & orientem celi, ipſaque ſimulz« 
<©« xa videantur exorientia contuere ſupplicantss & ſacrificantesz 
« auodque Aras omnes Deorum neceſſe eſſe videatur,ad orientene ſpel a. 
«re, (lib. 4. cap.5.) Whence we may ſafely conclude, that if the 
« poſition of the Altar were right , yet that of the principal En- 
< trance leading uptoit was wrong. But ſhould we grant thisto 
< have been originally an Altar Stone , yet doth it not follow, 
<« that therefore the reſt of the Building was a Temple : Becauſe 
<« jn ſtories aſwel facred as,not, we read of many Altars ſtandin 
<& alone without Temples; and becauſe it was otic of the barbarous 
& cuſtomes of the Dares, even in the ſtony Sepulchres of their migh- 
< ty men,to erett altars,and thereon to ſacrifice to their Manes; wit- 
«neſs Olans Wormins, ( Monum. Danicor. lib. I. cap.6.) Diverſs 
&« ib bis cernuntur Tumuli, ſaxis grandioribus undique cinGi, ita 
© ut utramque extremitatem mole vaſtiora reliquis claudant. In 
& medio ut plurimum Ara extat. Inhiſce vnlgus Gigantes ſepultos 
<« credit , quorum ofa etiam haud raro *talibus effodinntur. Sed 
« ego ejuſwodi integris etiam familiis deſtinatos puio, unde & in 
<< his Are, que communia ſacrificia pro totius genti incolumitate im- 
&« molata excipiant. With which if you compare Stone-Heng 
<« together with our vulgar tradition of Giants there inter'd, and 
<« the ſkuls of Oxen or Bulls plowed up in the adjacent fields : You 
<« will find as much reaſon to believe it a Sepulchral Monument ſet 
<« up by that warlike and ambitious Nation, in thetimeof their Ty- 
<« ra ny here, with an Altar in the middle, for their Pagan and 
<«< jmpious ſacrifices 3 as, with Mr. Joxes, to conceive it a Roman 
6G Temple. 

For what reaſons, this Doctor cannot aſſent, that the /arge Stoze 
of 16 feet long and 4 broad, which was found lying broken and de- 
caid ix the inmoſt part of our Antiquity , ſhould be anciently an 
Altar, you have fully heard, And in anſwer to his firſt conſidera- 
tion, I ſay, that as Vitruvins tells us, that the Altars unto Jove, and 
all Celefinl Deities are to be made much higher than thoſe that 


are to be conſecrated tu the Terreſtrial 3 lo he tells us likewiſey;,,.jp., 
( loco citato) that ſemper inferiores collocate ſint, quam ſimulachra, ap. 8. 


que fuerint in ede ; uti ſuſpicientes divinitatem qui ſupplicant 
O ſacrificant, diſparibus altitudinibus, ad ſui cujuſque Dei decorem 
componantur. Sothat, either Dr. Charletox ſhould have made ap- 
pear how high from the ground the 8i#wulachre in Roman Tem ber 
were placed 3 or never have ſet Yitrzvizs his words upon ſuch 
Tenters, as to have ſtretch'd the Altars to their Celeſtial Deities; 
unto exceedinely tall or bigh. However, thetruthis, that Yitra- 
vius in this place ſpeaks of the height of theſe Altars, but compa- 


ratively only, in reſpe& of the meanneſs of thoſe, that appertained , 


unto the other Deities. For,as the Gods of the KRowers were of three 
ſorts, Celeſtial, Terreſtrial, and Infernal; ſo theplaces, by which 
they made their expiations, were three alſo, viz. Scrobiculum, 


Are, Altare. Ofwhich Philander commenting upoa the very Tenenet. | 


of YVitruvins (lib. 4. cap. 5.) cited by this Doctor 3 from Sextus 
Pompeinus gives us this accompt, ſaying, Antiquos diis ſuperi in edi- 
ficiis 2 terra exaltatis ſacra feciſſe, diis terreftribus in terra, diis in- 
ferioribus 
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ferioribus in effoſſa terra; The Ancients to have performed their 
facrifices to the Celeſtial Deities on ſtrufures raiſed from the Earth, 
to the Terreſtrial Deities upon the Earth, and to the Trfernal Dej- 
ties withinthe Earth 3 Scrobiculo faFo a Trench being made, (as 
Roſinus hath itz or) as Tireſ#as 1s ſaid to have done, in Homer. 
And that the Altars to the Celeſtial Powers were raiſed to no greater 
height, than that the ſupplicants might conveniently adore at them, 
and the Poxtifie decently officiate, and lay the victims orderly upon 
them, Yitruvius his former words plainly declare. For, He.hath 
told us, that ** Altars ſhould alwaies be placed lower than the 
© Images ſetup withinthe Temples,to the end, that thoſe that prayed 
* and ſacrific'd looking upon the Deity, by unequal heights, might 
* duly reverence them, according to their reſpective qualities. 
Unto which may be added, what Natalis Comes affirms; @ware 
Wat. Com lib, £4298 Celeſtia Corpora ignea eſſe crederert, in horum ſacrificiis &- 
1. cap. 10, lumina & figeuras, © multa ad viſum ſpeFantia addiderunt, quo- 

—_wrumare ſublimesſiruebantur,ſuper quibus accendebantur luming: Et 

Rojin. h.3. vitime ceſp imponebantur. Beſides, when firſt the Prieſt brought 
=P: 33 the ſacrifice to the Altar, ſtanding, he was to lay his hands upon 
it 3 which he could not have done, had the ſame been ſo exceeding. 

ly tall or high, asthis Doctor enforceth, unleſshe could have aſſu- 

red you, thatthe Roman Prieſts were his Daniſh Giants. But, as 

it hath not been my cuſtome hitherto, to detain you with con- 
jJectures, ſo will I not now begin, ſince that the height of the Altars 

of theſe ee Deities may be aſſuredly found out 3 for, Baptiſts 

Lee.Bar, Alb, Albertus politively afhrms, that Gli Antichi feciono lo Altare alto 
lib. 7.cap-13- ſez peidi , &» largo dodici , ſopra la quale collocauano le tatue 3 
The Ancients, ſaith He, made the Altar ſix foot high, and twelve 
foot broad,upon which they Pg the ſtatues. Whereunto annex- 
ing the formerrule enjoyned by Yitruvizs,together with the rites & 
ceremonies obſerved by the Romans in the Miniſtration of their ſa- 
creds, as was ſaid, we ſhall find, that the Altar for ſacrifice could 
not exceed four foot and an half in height at utmoſt. And there- 
fore, having thus warrantably found out the Altitude thereof, re- 
cal to mind the ſtrange revolutions in matters of government, alte- 
rations in Religion, overturnings of things ſacred and prophgne, 
that have happened in this 7/and , fince about Julizs Agricola's 
time, in which one Invader pulled down what the other ſet up; 
and at length true zeal trampled -ſuperſtition under her feet, and 
then you'l grant that a ſtone raiſed upon a ſubſtructure of about 
four toot high, might eaſily be demoliſhed, broken in peices, laid 
flat upon the ground, and removed from its ancient and proper 
place. Add unto this withal, that upon all Innovations and Chan- 
es of Religions, whatever became of the places of 0Oratory them- 
elves, the Altars and Images continually went to wreck, and were 
the firſt and chiefeſt thingsalwaies that were deſtroyed. And what 
needs Prefidents from oien Nations herein 2 When our own 
eyes in our late domeſtick diſtempers have been ſad witneſſes, that 
toblind the People with Reformation of Religion , Such Altar 
ſtones were broken in peices, as the like both for largeneſs and 
beauty all Chriſtendopre might not parallel 3 and could the ſedu- 


cedRingleaders bave done it at the ſame charge, the Temples them- 
ſelves, 
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ſelves ſhould not have eſcaped their prophane fury. I mighe t6 
this purpoſe inſert a pretty ſtory of one of their Zealots, who being 
crept into a ſequeſtred benefice , of above 400 Þ. per annum; 
would, thinking his Pariſhioners as Phanatick as himſelf, havethe 
Croſs upon the Steeple of his Church in all haſt pulled down, and 
rather than fail be at the charge himſelf 3 but when they return'd 
him word, that it would coſt 13 5. 4 d. Nay, then, quoth He, Jet 
it ſtand for me, and ſoit doth to this day, and ſhall for ever I 
hope. But, to proceed, have we not feen alſo, the ſo broken Al- 
tar ſtones kept under guards, leſt any one out of an harmleſs de- 
votion ſhould preſervea fragment of them ? And ſome ſuch thing 
might, happily, be the cauſe, that the Altar at our Stone-Heng 
was fo overwhelmed, and cloſely covered with ruins, as even this 
Dottor himſell,(though he willingly miſtakes the place alſo) could 
never diſcover it until now. Laſtly, when we admire our Anti- 
quity, and behold ſo many of the mighty ſtones ot it, being be- 
twixt twenty and thirty foot high, after Time, ſcorning to be out 
dar'd, had plaid its parr, by zealto Religion, or theavarice of men, 
utterly conſumed andgon 3 can we poſſibly imagin otherwiſe, but 
that the Altar, not five foot high, muſt undergo the like fortune, 
and be ruined alſo? Seeing then, that he can raiſe no ſolider an 
Argumeat againſt it, than that the ſame lay upon the ground, The 
now Humility thereof neither deſtroyes the ſuppoſed Dedication of 
the Temple ;, nor, may it any longer be called the ſappoſed, but un- 
doubted Altar of a Celeſtial Deity. And as for the objeRion he 
hath framed © That the ſtone perhaps was ſet wpright 3 and that 
&© then it was as much too #arrow on the top for the uſe affign'd, 
© 15now too low for the Godto whom it is aſciibed 3 Tom Derry, 
were he alive, would laugh at, hearing him now ſay, that it was 
t00 narrow for the Entrails or diſſected members of a poor victim 
rolye on, and afterwards (pa. 52.) to affirm, that at firſt it was 
ſet upright, and broad enough for a Potent King, with all thoſe 
that were neceſſarily to officiat at his Coronation, to ſtand upon, 
But let us examin his ſecond conſideration, for _— no more 
to obje&t againſt the Altar 3 for, what's ſet gyith a falſe. foile 
hath noluſtre , he quarrels the Erxtrances from the Plain again 3 
thus. | 

<« Secondly, ſaith he, Mr. Jone+ in his Deſcription of the ſonx- 
*© ment (as you may remember) ſpeaks of three open Entrances 
<* leading from the Plain into the work it ſelf, the moſt conſ{picu- 
© ous of whichlay North-Eaſt : Which is openly inconſiſtent - with 
*the cuſtom of the Romans, who alwaies made the grand En- 
<*trance into the Temple , whatever it were, @ regione Altaris & 
<« fgomz , in that part which was diretly oppoſite to the place 
« where the Altar and ſtatue ſtood erefted 3 and the reaſon was, 
< ut adoratum venientes Divinitatem ſuſpicerent, That the People 
* coming up to make their adoration, might at their entrance have 
<« both Altar and [mage in Front, fo as to behuld them at firſt ele- 
<© yation of their eyes. How much theſe Entrances haveconfoun- 
ded him, in regard he finds them impoſſible to be paralleld by 
any his pretended Daniſh Monuments, you cannot forget, where- 


fore, Iſhall trouble you no more about them 3 but, apply ay felf 
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wholly to his inference; which 1s, that, in regard the Altar ſtones - 
in the Eaſtern part of the leſſer Hexagon , the moſt conſpicuous or 
raud Entrance ſhould have been, not from the Eaſtward, as Mr. 
| os hath ſtated it, but from the Weſtward, & regione Altaris & 
ſigni, oppoſite 10 the Altar and ſtatue; which was alwaies, ſaith he, 
obſerved by the Romans, as Vitruvins teſtifies, in ſaying, Temples 
are to be ſo ſited, as that the ſigyum placed in the Cel may look to- 
ward the Weſtern part of the world. Now, though it cannot be 
colleted either from any words that Mr. Jozes hath ſaid, orany de- 
ſignof His, that the Altar ſtone appears in the Eaſtern part of the 
Antiquity 3 but the dire& contrary, as by his draught (Nx. 1.) 
is manifeſt ; and that, whatever Argument is made againſt Him, un- 
leſs upon ſuch words or deſcriptions as Himſelf delivers, is of no 
effe&, and requires no anſwer 3 yet nevertheles I afn ſo far hereby 
from intending ro wave this Doftor, that I doubt not to makeevi- 
dent, that, as after the cuſtome of the Romans, the poſition of the 
Altar is right, ſo the principal Entrance leading upto it, is accor- 
dingly right alſo, notwithſtanding whatever he hathalleaged to the 
contrary 3 and therefore, I ſay, that | 
Before he had been thus poſitive, it had behoov'd him to have 
roved three things. 1. That the Romans alwaies made but one on- 
y grand Entrance into whatever Temple. 2. That their Temples 
alwaies fronted the Weſt. 3. And, that the ſpgnum placed in the 
Cell alwaies looked to the Weſtward alſo. Which, fince he hath 
fail'd to do, Let us ſee what YVitravizs his directions are 5 A#des 
autem ſacre Deorum immortalium, ad regiones gus ſpeFare debent, 
þc erunt conftituende, uti, (Mark Ipray) ſi nulla ratio impedierit, 
eberaque fuerit poteſias edis, ſignum quod erit in Cella collocatum, 
ſheSet ad verſpertinam Geli regionem,@-c.And is this all this Doftor 
hath to ſay for himſelf > Why then he hath coined a very fair con- 
ſideration,and may more fairly be anſwered; for,this is no general 
Rule, it admits exceptions, and thoſe weighty ones too: If the 
Manner of the Temple, and worſhip of the Deity will permit, and 
if nocauſe hinder, then, ſaith Yitruviws, the Temple is to be ſo fron- 
ted, that the Imgge may look towards the Weſt , otherwiſe nor, 
And therefore, ſince he is ſo peremprorily contident that the Ro- 
mans alwaies made the grand Entrance into the Temple, whatever 
it were, fromthe Weſtward, inregard the ſtatue looked that way; 
if I ſhall make appear, that any one of them had a grand Entrance - 
fromthe Eeſtward, and that the pganm looked the ſame way alſo, 
aſwelas the other, he may for ever decline the intermedling with 
Entrances into Roman Temples again. But, I'll diſdain the advan- 
tage, and give you ſeveral Examples, neither will Itake them, 


- whatever they were, or as they come to hand, but ſuch eſpecially, 


wherein the Temple Stoze-Heng is molt eminently concern'd, 
And that I may proceed inorder, I will firſt ſay ſomething of the 
Ezxtraxces into the Courts of their Temples, whereby you may ſee, 
that as thoſe into that of our Antiquity were divers, ſo likewiſe 
thoſe into other their Temples were divers alſo, ſited indifferently 
towards all parts of the World, As, into the Court belonging to 
the Tewpleof Neruva Trajanw, the Entrances were all of one gran- 
deur both in hight and bredth ,aſwelfrom the Eaft, Sonth,and North 
as 
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as Weſt Region of the Heavenz and fo likewiſe into the Court of 
the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinxs , formerly mention'd, the People 
entred ad ipſumTemplum,aiwel from every collateral quarter of the 
ſky,as from the eſs, orany other principal part thereof, it having 
a continued open Portico round about it. 

Secondly, as concerning the Temples themſelves, they made 
ſome of them to front the four prime Regions of the World, ſome 
every oppoſite quarter of it, fome nut the Weſt only,butEeſt and Weſt 
both 3 for YVitruvins without help of an Interpreter tells us, that 
the Hypetbros, had two grand Ertrances, and fronted both wales, 
and how then could the ſuppliants that came to make adoration, 
behold the fignum in Majeſty at firſt ſight, when they entred in at 
the Eaſt door, it alwaies (asthis Doctor) the Image had looked 
toward the Weſt? And that the Hypethros had two grand Entrances, 


Vitruvius thus witneſleth, Medinm anutenm ſub divo eft ſine teFo, 4* Vitr. lib. 3. 
ditnſque valuarum ex ntraque parte in pronao & peſtico. And incap. r. 


the tame manner the Temples of Mars, Neptune, and all generally 
that were circumalated, or either ſingly or doubly porticoed about 
had fevera) grand Erxtrances intothem. Next the Temple Monop- &c. 
teros conliſted of a row of Pillars, no otherwiſe, than as the our- 
ward Circle in our Antiquity conſiſts of a range of Pz/afters, and at 
every Inter-Column was an Entrance intoit, aSat Sftoxe-Heng alſo; 
ſo that, into that Temple there could not be any one Entrance more 
grand than another, for that the ſpaces between the Pillars were 
(as, with us, is granted) all equally diſtant among themſelves; nor 
could any of them be more oppoſite to the place where the Altar 
and Statue > erected, than either of them 3 inregard all the 
Acceſſes lay fupon the circumference of a Circle drawn from one 
and theſame Center. Beſides, how could the Altar ſtand more in 
the Eaſtern, than any other part ofthe work, when it was placed 
upon the Centre alſo ? But that it was neceſlarily to be in poſition 
towards the Eaſt, isnot to be denied. Or, how could it be pre- 
vented, but that the facrihcants might at their Entrance behold both 
the Altar and fgrnm in front, alwel from any quarter of the Heaven, 
as the Weſt, when the Divinity of many of them was apparently vi- 
ſibleevery way? As now, I will make appear. For, the fignum of 
Janus had four faces, and his Temple as many grand Ertrances into 
It, each of them fited towards the four Regions of the World; and, 
beſides other, the reaſun (toproceed with this Doftor) might be, 
at adoratum venientes Divinitatem ſuſpicerent, ©* That the People 
«© coming up to make their adoration, might at their entrance have 
© both the Altar & Image in front,ſo as to behold them at firſt eleya- 
© tion of their eyes, as the diverſity of worſhip, and various Nature 
of the Numen required. And hence it was alſo, that they made 
their Temples to Celam,Sol, & Lunaopenand uncovered, to theend 
they might behold the Form of thele Deities which way ſoever 
they adored : according tothat of Vitruvixs; Celo, Soli, & Lune 
edificia ſub divo, Hypethraque conſtitunntur; And why > Horum 
enins Deorum, ſaith he, & ſpecies &« effeFus in aperto mundo atque 
lucenti preſentes videmus. As had he ſaid, unto theſe Deities they 
made no ſigns at all, 
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But becauſe Jaws being commonly reputed Biffons, is here ſaid 
tobe Puadrifons, I will give you a brief deſcription - both of his 
Statue and Temple from Vincentizs Cartarws, a woſt diligent and 
curious Author, who in his Imagini de i Dei de gli Antichi,aſlures 
vs, that the Ancients made the Image of Jaws with four faces, 
perche we fu gia trovata una coſt fatta ſtatoa, in certo luoco della 
Toſcana. E moſtrava queſta molto bene, che chi la fece tolſe Gia- 
0 per anne, il quale, &-c. Inregard, ſaith he, there was ſome- 
times found in a certain place of Tuſcany a Statue ſo made. 
And this ſhews full well,that thoſe that made it took Jax for the 
year, which hath four faces 3 for that, the ſeaſons thereof thar 
makeit change countenance and aſpect are four, the Spring, Sum- 
mer, Autumn, and Winter. Adding moreover, Fxrono anco poſiz 
ſotto ipiedi di Giano dodici Altari, per le quali eruno inteſi i dodici 
meſs de [ anno, overo i dodici ſegni del Zodiaco traſcorſ# del ſole in 
tutto anno. Et in Roma fuun Tempio di coſtui, che haveua quat< 
tro porte, & quattro colonne ſoſtenevano le volto di ſopra,in ciaſche- 
duna delle quali erano nicchi con figure rappreſentatrici de imeſt, 
che ſs partono melle quattro ſtagioni dell anno ; At the feet of Ja- 
245 were placed twelve Altars alſo, by which the twelve Months 
of the year,or the twelve ſigns of the Zodiack, which the Sunin its 
courſe during the whole year, runs through, were meant. And in 
Rome was a Temple built to Him, that had four Extrances, and 
four Columns ſuſtained the vault thereof, in each of which were 
Neeches with figures repreſenting the Months, which are divided 
among the four ſeaſons of the year. Thusfar He. Whereby you 
ſee likewiſe, that ſtood we in need of twelve ſtones, and onein 
the middle, the Romans could furniſh us with them allo. 

Laſtly, as from this Image of Jars, it appears evidently, that 
in the Temples of the Romans the figna of their Deities looked not 
alwaies towards the Weſt ; ſo in ike manner the ſame is manifeſt, 
from that of Dame Cibele , whoſe power was repreſented by a 
| wm black $toze, ſignifying the firmnefs of the Earth 3 and alfo 

rom that of Veſta, whoſe fgnum was Fire, expreſiing that Yivifi- 
cal heat, which, diſperſed through the bowels of the Earth, gives 
lifeto all things z ſo that, which way ſoever the Yotaries in the 
Temples of theſe, made their addreſſes, they had the full Majeſty 
of the Deity continually before their eyes. I could acquaint you 
likewiſe, that ſeveral _ of the Romans had neither ſemulachra, 
nor ſign in them 3 and that, until the later end of the Raign of 
Tarquinive Priſcas , not any one of them all had 3 They being 
taught by Nama, God tobe nothing elſe, than an uncreated, and 
inviſible Mexs 5; EdoGos a Numa Deum nihil eſſe quam mentem in- 
creatam, & inviſibilem : AS, Philander from Plutarch hath it ; bur 
I will deſiſt, having already ſo fully proved that the Romans did 
not alwaies make the grand Entrance into whatever Temple to the 
Weſtward, nor ſet the ſignum in the Cell to look that way 3 but 


| made ſeveral grand Ertrances into them, not only from the Weſt, 


and other principal, but from the collateral Regions of the Hea- 
ven alſo, asat their Temple Stone-Heng. 

I muſt not forget nevertheleſs, to put this Doctor in mind, as [ 
find occaſion,of his promiſed faithfulnefs of quotations 3 who, now, 
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leſt you ſhould know, what Yitruvizs his exceptions were, hath 
wholly omitted the later part ofhis Text, which related to them 
notwithſtanding he [o inveighed lately againſt Mr. Jozes for giving 
you, as his proofsenjoyned Him, a quotation at twice : Yitruvius 
then in the cloſe of his Inſtructions (loco citato) having appointed, 
how the fronts of Temples ſhould be fited, if the nature of the Place 
obſtructing,they could not ſtand Weſtward; & that,if they were tobe 
erected near ſome great River, they ought to look towards the 
ſame ; adds, thatifin like manner they were to beſet near any 
publick road, they ſhould beſo fronted, as that Travellers paſling 
by might behold them, and make at fight of them their ado- 
rations. His words being ſimiliter ſi circum vies publicas erunt,edi- 
ficia Deorum ita conſtituantur, uti preterenntes poſſint reſpicere, & 
in conſpe#u ſalutationes facere. Seeing therefore, that the mof# 
conſpicuous of the three open Entrances leading from the Plain 
into the work, it ſelf Lzeth North-Eaſt , whereby it fronteth right- 
ly with the publique. or high road, that leadeth from Am- 
bresbyry unto the ancient and famous Towns of the Romans 
Bath, Werminſter, Leckham, and all that tra& of the Country, 
Their Temple 8tone-Heng is plainly ſeen tobe as truly fited after 
their manner, as had Yitruvi#s himſelf been preſent at the ſetting 
of it out. Which conſidering, as alſorhat the fragments of the Al- 
tar ſtone, were found underan heap of Ruins inthe Weſtern part of 
the Antiquity, (though i poſetion towards the Eaſt) and that there- 
by the grand Entrance is dire@ly oppoſite to the place where the Al- 
tar (ſeems to have) ſtoodereFed ; Wemay ſafely and certainly 
conclude, that both the poſition of the Altar, and the principal En- 
trance leading up to it were right, and openly and indiſputably 
conſiſtent with the cuſtoms of the Romans. Yet nevertheleſs, in 
compliance with this Doctor , leſt otherwiſe utterly diſcourage 
him from intermedling with Antiquities again , I will ſay, thatthe 
Altar might ancientiy ſtand i» the middle of the ſtructure, in regard 
by Their Medals, Coines, and conſent of Authors it is manifeſt] 
evident, that the Romans in their Orbicular Temples, uſed mo 
commonly to place them inthe Centre of the whole work. | 

But we mult now ſee how he proceedeth with 0la#s Wormize, for 
knowing that the Romans would fail him, if his conſiderations 
broughc to the Teſt, he imploresthe aſliſtance of his Dazes, telling 
us in the next place, that *© Should we grant this tohavebeen ort- 
<* ginally an Altarſtonez yet dorh it not follow, that therefore the 
© reſt of the building wasa Temple for two reaſons: firſt, ** Becauſe 
< in ſtories aſwel ſacred as not, weread of many Altars — 
< alone, without Temples 3 and ſecondly, © Becauſe it was one © 
* the barbarous cuſtoms of the Dares, even in the ſtony Sepul- 
<* chres of their mighty men to ereCt Altars, and thereon toſacrifice 
* totheir Manes 3 and having produced 0laws Wormiws for witnels, 
concludes, that it with his teſtimony © you compare Stone-Heng, 
<* together with our vulgartradition of Giants there inter*d, and 
<* the Sculls of 0xex or Bulls plowed upinthe adjacent fields : You 
* will find as much reaſon to believe it a Sepulchral Monument ſet 
© up by that warlike and ambitious Nation, in the time of their ty- 
** ranny-here,withan Altar in the middle, for their Pager & impious 
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To the firſt of theſe it is anſwered, that as i= ftories, aſwel ſacred, 
#5 not, we read of many Altars ſtanding alone without Temples ; ſo, 
wedo not readin either ſacred, or other ſtories, of any Temples 
ſtanding alone without Altars, were the Nations never ſo barba- 
rous and ſavage 3 and therefore this Altar ſtanding in the middle 
(for ſo he will now have it) of ſach a magnificent and ſtately 
firucure ; you will find no difficulty, with Ar, Jones, to conceive 
Stone-Heng to be ancicntly a Roman Temple. 

As for his ſecond reaſon, he might aſwel have told you, that, 
that of Apol/o at Delphos was not a Greek Temple, becauſe the Ro- 
mans ſacrificed Black Sheep to the Ghoſt of their Anceſtors 3 or the 
Pantheon at Rome not a Roman, in regard the Greeks immolated 
Sterril Heyfers to the Dewons of their Heroes 3 as to argue, that in 
reſpe@ the Daves offered Oxcn or Bulls unto their Manes, Stone- 
Heng was no Temple of the Romans, Wherefore, ſince you have 
heard him tell his owntale, obferve Ipray what hisevidence will 
ſay, and upon what grounds he preſumes to obtrude ſuch unheard 
of tallities upon you. For, Wormiws diſavowes the quotation, 
owning theſe tobe his words, Diverſs 4b his quidam cernuntur tumu- 
li, figura oblongiori, congerie depreſſiori, Saxi grandioribus undi- 
que Cindi , ita ut utramque extrewitatem mole vaſtiora reliquis 
claudant. Tr medionut plurimum Ara extat. In hiſce, &-c. But, 
thoſe well deſerve, you l perhaps ſay, to be honoured with Epi- 
ſtles from Him, that take ſuch liberty to corrupt his teſtimony, by 
omitting, as tothe preſent argument, the moſt eſſential part of his 
Fext, viz. The form and manner of the Monuments 3 leſt you 
ſhould know that they were but long and low Bxrrows made of 
Earth, and Rubbiſh, and pitch'd only about the brinck with peeces 
of brokencraggs, ſomewhat greater than the Rubble of which, as 
ſaid, the whole conſiſted, What trouble I was put to, and how 
many learned Men I conſulted withal to make ſomething of this 
Text (in regard it ſeem'd maimed, and is relative) before the Ori- 

inal came unto my hands, Iam aſhamed to relate, ſo unworthy of 
Ris Readers and himſelf doth this Doctor proceed. But therewith, 
(though all Denmark, whether I ſent, could not afford it me) 
thanks to a perſon of Honor, being now ſupplied, ſhall from thence, 
when come to treat of the Sepulchres of the Cimbriaxs, yet extant 
within that Kingdom, preſent the Draught of one of theſe unto you, 
as the ſuppoſed Monument of Harald Hyldetand. Tnthe mean 
while we are to obſerve how our DoQordelates upon his quotation; 
whereby you wilbe fully ſatisfied, to what end he ſo falſified the 
ſame. For whereas Dr. Wormiszs ſaith, that in thoſe Mounts of 
Earth, Giaxtsare ſuppoſed tobe buried ; Dr. Charletor can pre- 
ſently tell you, that Giawts were interred at Stone-Heng. hen 
the Oze ſaith, that in the middle of thoſe Mounts an Altar common]! 
ſtood.; the G#her, as readily informs you, that that, which ſo lately 
and hotly he diſputed to be none, wasnot only an Altar, but ſtood 
in the middle of our Antiquity alſo. And ſeeing that the Former 
ſaith publique ſacrifices were made on his Altars3 the Later (pe. 
53.) confideiitly affirms, that the Daxez offered ſuch victims, whoſe 
offall have been found at 8tone-Hexg. | 

But, ſhould it benow demanded, that ſeting Saxo Gremmaticas 
ſo many hundred. years fince implicitely tells us 3 that, —_ 
theſe 
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theſe kind of Afonnments were caſt up is unknown; how this Doctor 
can. pm—_—_ ſay, yea, or Wormixa himſelf think them tobe $Se- 
pulchres > What would his anſwer be,conceive you, or would not 
you anſwer far him rather ? Thatit is evident they were ſuch, be. 
cauſe in them the bones of men, as interred there, have oft-times 
been digged up. And ſhall not then our Stone-Heng be a Temple, as 
we havelaid, when init the heads of Beaſts, as ſacrificed there, have 
been frequently digged up likewiſe? For, his inſtant Argument 
concerning the ſacrifices of the Dazes, is a meer mockery, a ridicu- 
Jous illuſion. 

That the Geths and Cimbrians immolated to their Manes; and 
that the Danes of Old offered publique ſacrifices for the ſafety of 
their whole Nation, I am enclined to grant. But Wormias, fince 
bonds of friendſhip violated, by being publiſb'd corruptedly to the 
World, whiſpers in mine ear, that their victims were not Balls, cr 
Oxen, Or Harts, or other ſuch beaſts, whoſe Reliques have ſo nu- 
merouſly been found at Stoxe-Heng 3 but bloody inhumane hus 
mane Oblations,offered in a more cruel and barbarous manner, than 
ever among the moſt ſavage Cannibals they were. From Dude of 
St. 9xintin then, an Author of good Antiquity, he affirms, © That 
<« they lacrificed unto Thxr , whom they worlh 
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* astheir Lord, for whom they killed not any Sheep (Mark 7 pray) Dan. lib. r. 


<* or Oxen, Or Other Cattel, but offered mens blood z thinking, thar 
© to be the moſt pretious Holocauſt and ſacrifice of all others z be- 
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<« cauſe, whenthe Prieſt by caſting Lots had predeſtined who ſhould 5p. #ifte. pa. 


&© die, they were all at{once deadly ſmitten upon the Head with*? 


© Ox-yoaks 3 and whentkat every one that was choſenby Lot had 
< at one ſeveral ſtroak his brains daſhed out, he was laid along of 
© the ground, and with a narrow prying, the Fibre, that is to fay; 
© the vein of the Heart on the left fide was ſought out, from which 
« after their manner having drawn out the blood, and ſtricken it 
<* upon the heads of their friends,ſpeedily they hoiſed up ſails, and 
<* thinking that they pleaſed their God with ſuch an 4A@, they im- 
© mediately put toSea, and fell to their Oars. But poſſibly this 
Door may object, that _— they offered mens blood,yet nevre- 
theleſs they uſed other ſacrifices; to which Ianſwer, its true they 
did, but whatever elſe, they killed not any Oxez, or other Cattle; 
Obſerve therefore how liberal Wormiws is, towards cleering this ob- 
zetion,to frrniſh me again 3 afftirming(loco citato)that Ditmaras Bp, 


of Merſpurg in Miſnia, who was of greater Antiquity ſomewhat than _ 
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Dudo will (lib. 1. Chrox. pa. 12.) make known what thoſe other 
ſacrifices were, he recording another deteſtable ſuperſtition of the 
Danes to purchaſe the favour of the Gods. Sed quia ego, inquit, 
de hoſtiis eornundem (Danorum) axtiquis mira audivi, hec indiſ- 
cxſſa preterirenolo, Eſt unws in bis partibus locus,capnt iſtius regni 
Lederun nomine, in page qui Selon dicttur, ubi poſt novem annos 
menſe Jannario, poſt hoc tempus _ nos Theophaniam Domini cele- 
bramws, omnes conveninnt, > ibi Dijsſuniſmet LYXXXX & mover 
homines & totidem equos cum canibus, & gallis pro accipitribus 
oblatis immolant, pro certo, ut predixi, | wag his eoſdem placa- 
turos. © Becauſe I have heard, ſaith he, ſtrange and wonderful 
* things of the ancient facrifices of the Dares, I will not —_— 
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© the ſame, There is in theſe parts a place, and the chief it is of 
* that Kingdom, called Lederuz , in a Province named Selox : 
* Whereevery ninth year in the month of January, after the time 
*!n which we celebrate the Nativity of our Lord, they all aſſemble 
<* together, and there they kill and ſacrifice unto their Gods ninet 
* and nine Men, and as many Horſes, with Doggs, and Cocks of- 
* fered inſtead of Hawks, certainly perſwading themſelves, as I 
* ſaid before, that by theſe they ſhould appeaſe and pleaſe them. 
And when were any Horſes, Doggs,or Cocks-heads,Doftor,digged 
up at Stone-Heng ? : 

Seeing then, that our Antiquity is a Circular pile of Stones, 
not an oblong heap of Earth, and that from: ancient and impartial 
Authors, is now truly known, what were the publique reridces of 
the Dazes, you may compare them with the Reliques of thoſe that 
have been foundat Stoze-Heng 3 and. then conſider, whether you 
will find as much reaſon to believe it a Sepulchral Monument, ſet up 
by that warlike Nation, with an Altar for their impious ſacrifices, as 
to conceive it a Temple of the Romans : And likewiſe, how ſincere 
this Doctor is. But, though 0laws Wormixs be dead, and his friend- 
ſhip with Him diſſolved thereby, yet prohibite him not to aſſoci- 
ate with vulgar tradition, inregard ſhe is ſo neerly allied to Error, 
in hope at leaſt he may prove diſloyal to her alſo, and learn to em- 
brace Truth at laſt. Beſides, although we repute Jeffrey Monmouth 
fabulous, for relating among other forgeries Stoe-Heng was built 
by 4mbroſizs 3 and Polydore Virgil for that he father'd it upon the 
Britainszyour Candor nevertheleſs may entertain ſome other opinj- 
on of Dr. Charleton, that preſumes to vent , what never yet was 
heard of, nor ever centred into the idle brain of whatever Afokiſh 
fabler to report, viz. that Giants were interred in our Antiquity. 
As for the Altar, I am, asI ſaid before, cleerly of his judgement, 
that however the Stone of it came to appear elſewhere, it mighr 
ſtand anciently in the middle of the ſtructure : Yet notice is tobe 
taken withal, that he doth not deliver this, out of any regard'he 
hath to Truth, butas a y=|y only touphold the Novelty unfaith- 
fully broached by himſelf. Neither is it unobſervable, that he 
now acknowledgeth,what really is not to be denied,the leſſer Hex- 
4201 at Stone-Heng alſo, Ofthe Tyranny of the Danes here, other 
occaſion wilbeoffered to ſpeak hereafter. And ſo we accompany 
him to another Argument of Mr. Jozes's, which he thus quar- 
rels. 
© Thirdly, faithhe, From the uſe of the Ancient Romans to e- 
<« re& the like Round Temples that lay open without walls, ſur- 
* rounded only with Pillars, and uncovered alſo on the top, or 
*Roofleſs. Which being his part to prove, and he finding it im- 
© poſſible 3 he bertook himſelf to multiplication of Fictions, con- 
<« fuſion of things cleerly diſtin, and other diſ-ingenious ſhifts 5 
© ſuch as have indeed amuſed and impoſed upon vulgar heads, 
© but can never convince the learned and judicious, who are not 
*© ignorant , how ſtrittly conſtant the Rowan ArchiteFs were to 
< their ſet Forms and Orders of Building, upon no occaſion com- 
© mixing or confounding them in publique ſtructures, eſpecially ſa- 
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&* what Deity wasadvred within, by the peculiar form of the Texyple 
<« apparent withour, that ſo he On and addreſs his de- 
© yotion accordingly, without being miſtaken eitherin the obje&,or 
*« ceremonies of it. Bur, let us not judge Him unheard. He al- 
« leageth, out of Yitruvins (lib. 4. cap. 7.) that the Romans had 
* round Temples of two divers Forms : Whereof the one, named 
© Monopteros, had neither continued walls about, nor Ce# within, 
<« but was encompaſſed only with around of Columns ; the other, 
<« termed Peripterss, had a CeZenclofed with acontinued wall, 
© and Columns (et at convenient diſtance, ſoas to make -a Portico 
< round about on the outſide. And this lallow to be true: but 
© what though ? Our Stone-Heng reſembles neither of theſe forms: 
&« not the 2ſonopteros, becauſe it hath a Cef, as Himſelf ſuppoſeths 
© not the Peripteros, becauſe it wants a continued wall to encompaſs 
. < that Cell, as our eyes witneſs. Where then is the ſimilitude and 
© conformity 2 Why, ratherthan fail, our Author ſhall adventure 
*to make that like toboth, which really is like to neither, For, 
< ſtealing the outward Circle from the Monopteros,and the Cell from 
< the Peripteros, and then again ſurrounding that ſame Cell (not with 
<a Circle as he ought) but with a Hexagon of Pillars : Of both 
& Forms He makes a third, not being able to withhold from confeſe 
< ſing (ſo much had the joy of his lene, ivyme, tranſported him) in 
& the end, that it was a New Invention, which yet heneeded not to 
«have told us. So here you find him guilty ofa double fault; con- 
&* founding of two perfectly and irreconcileably diſtin& Forms of 
& ſacred Edificesz and converting a Circle, the eſſential and proper 
& figure ofallſuch Cells as belonged to the Peripteros, into a Hexga- 
& oo#, Is this fair and candid dealing, think you, in a man of Let- 
< ters? Doth it become one ofthe moſt famous ArchiteZFs of our Age 
© thus to build Caſtles inthe Air, and fly to a ſandtuary made up of 
« ions? But this isnot all. Froma ſtrange and unheard of confution 
« of ſeveral Forms, He proceeds to blend together alſo ſeveral Orders 
© of conſecrated Buildings. For, He will have the Order,of which his 
<« Temple of Stone-Heng mult conlilt, to be partly Naſon, ny Cg- 
<< rinthian : Afﬀirming,that as the plainneſs and ſolidnefs of the 7#/- 
* cax Order, appears eminently through the whole work, ſo the 
© narrowneſs of the ſpaces betwixt the ſtones, viſibly diſcovers the 
« delicacy and ſoftneſs of the Corinthian, Where (not to takeno- 
< tice of the manifeſt contradiftion in the very terms) He iti- 
« cursa grand Error, in commixing, inone Temple, two ſo different 
* Orders 3 when, by his own confeſſion (pa. go.) the Romans had 
< for each of their Deities a certain particular Orderof Temples, 
« and obſerved that diſtintion of Orders fo ſtritly, that they ſel- 
<« dom ornever varied them. According to thatot Firrwvias,(lib.4. 
<cap.7.)Nom omnibus Diis iiſdem rationibus edes ſunt factende,quod 
< alins aliavarietate ſacrarum Religionum habet _ And had 
* they not done ſo, how could the Rowan Archite@s of old have 
<« been able, atfirſt fight, to judge to what Divinity this or that 
* Fane was peculiarly devoted ? Or, How could the Modern Ar- 
© chite&s of Ttaly, at this day, by ſeeing only the ruins of them, 
* give ſuch probable conje wp their A L.... 
6 icati as are very hardly to be contradicte ut, 
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<* why am I thus prodigal of my time and: pains, in ſhaking an opi- 
* ion that hath no foundation of cither Precept, or Precedent 
&« from any ancient ArchiteFure 2? Eſpecially when the Founder 
© Himſelf was forced tocxcuſle the fragility and weakneſs thereof, 
© with this Plea 3 The learned in Antiquities very well know, 
< thoſe things, which oblivion hath ſo long removed out of mind,are 
<« hardly to be diſcovered. 

If it were a.crime in Mr. Joxesto be modeſt,what is it in others to 
be impudent ? But, me thinks, Dr. Charleton is ſomewhat angry 3 
for, why alas ! ſhould ſo learned a man, be prodigal of bis time 
and pains, that bath ſo ingeniouſly found out the Offall or Re- 
liques of Danifp ſacrifices at Stone-Heng ? Or, why ſhould nor he 
have his quietws eſt, that like Doctor Shaw, in Sir Thomas Moor, 
he may ſhut himſelf up, and never more appear in pub- 
lick again , that ſo diſ-ingeniouſly glorieth in forging untruths ? 
Not any of thoſe many, I mean, in which he hath been for- 
merly detected, but theſe wherewith at preſent he grateth your 
ears. Beſides, he is not angry only, but alſo morethan ever ſcan- 
dalous, whilſt he revileth Mr. Joxes, for what himſelfabhors, deli- 
vering of Truth, and affirming that among the Aucient Rowan Ar- 
chite@s, the commixture of different Orders was very uſual. But 
before I proceed to this, ſeeing that he, .in regard Mr. Jones was 
of opinion, that the Archite@® of Store-Heng trom the Temples of 
the Monopteros, and Peripteros might compoſe the form of our An- 
tiquity , extravagantly quarrels likewiſe the mixture of diſtinct 
Forms in Building, I ſhall make appear, that this cuſtome was not 
on] _ commonly by the Romans, but by them highly applau- 
ded alſo. 

. Firſt therefore,that it was alwaies accounted one ofthe Elegancies 
of ArchiteFure, to make commixtures of Forms in one and the ſame 
ſtructure, Les Albertws hath long ſince aſſured you, when formerly 
quoted to atteſt the Aſagnificence of our Antiquity, The Old Ro- 
mans, in reſpet new and goodly inventions were ever, as at this 
day, naturally deſired by all , were ſo pleaſed with this compo- 
ſure, inregardit is delightful to the eye, and was neceſſarily uſe- 
ful for them,as that Yitrzvizs makes up the concluſion of the ſeventh 
Chapter of his fourth Book chiefly with Examples of that kind. 
Philander commenting on the ſame Chapter, tell us, that Templo- 
ram quanquau alia finnt quadrata , alia Sexangula, alia multo- 
rum angulorum, Cal naturam imitati veteres, inprimis Rotundis 
Sunt dileFati. And Johannes Baptiſia Montanus, in his colleftion 
of the Temples of the Ancients;gives us many preſidents of thoſe thar 
were mixt and compoſed of thefe ſeveral forms. As firſt, he pre- 
ſents us with one compounded of four ſquates, and as many Oval, 
with a Rowwdin the middle ; another of the like number of ſquares, 
and five Rounds ; and a third compoſed of a Triangle,with Squares 
and Rownds both : beſides many others. What ſhould I ſay of the 
Temple of Bacchus, when the Antitemple thereof being 8quare on 
the outſide, and turned into an 0ve/ within, the Temple it (elf was 
circular ;z and having in the middle of it a double 7ntercolumniation 
of Pillars, the Court belonging to it was Ovall, as that at Stone- 
Heng Round £ Or,whereforerecal to mind the Temple of the Galluce 
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(from the Scheme whereof, Mr. Foxes, as I told you, took his firſt 
hint, for finding out the Original form of our Antiquity) ſince 
that the Antitemple of it being Square outwardly, was changed 
inwardly into an 0vallikewife 3 and that the Cel of the Temple ha- 
ving the outfide of a round figure, had the infide converted into a. 
Polygon ? And why then might not the Cel of Stone-Heng be made 
Hexagonal, aſwelas that Polygonial 2 Or, why not the main ſtru- 
Cture of it compoſed of two ſeveral Fgexres, whenthoſe were com- 
mixed of ſo many, and ſo perfe@ly and irreconcileably diflin® ? 
Beſides, this cuſtome of Theirs is farther confirmed , by the Rea- 
ſon that induced them thereto for it proceeded not ſo much 
from the delight the Romans had 1n variety , as from the ma- 
nifold Rites and Ceremonies in uſe among them , and the various 
impreſſions of Religion, which the ſeveral effefts of their ſeveral 
Deities made in their ſuperſtitious minds. For, Yitravizs in trea- 


ting of Their mixt kinds of Temples, ſaith, Hec autene Somme prop- = - 


ter uſum ſacrificiorum convertuntur 5 Non enim omnibus Dijs iiſ- 
dem rationibus edes ſunt faciende, quod aliss alia varietate ſacra- 
rum Religionum habet effeFuws. ** But, theſe kinds are changed in 
< reſpect of the Rites of the ſacrifices; for, Temples arenot to be 
© made by the ſame Rules unto all Deities, becauſe ſome have ef- 
*fefs with other variety of worſhip. W hereby appears alſo,that 73- 
travims gives us thisadvice, not, in prohibition of commixing Forms 
in Templcs,but in juſtification of thoſe that did commix themznot,in 
relation to the ſtrict obſervance of any particular Order in them, but 
in vindicationof their being compoſed of ſeveral Orders. Bur, this, 

ou'l perhaps ſay, is cleerly contrary to what this DoCtor quores 
Lim for. W ho doubts, but that he hath perverted the Text?Or,is not 
ſatisfied 2 That as he hath wreſted the ſame to a wrong ſenſe; ſo, 
wholly omitted the former part of it, and alſo the Relative inthe 
later, leſt you ſhould ſuſpect it depended upon ſome antecedent 
matter : And this bring$us to the other particular, viz. the Com- 
mixture of different Orders in Buildings 3 unto which, as he hath 
thus unfaithfully brought usz ſo, you need not queſtion, but that 
therein, be, as unfaithfully proceeds. 

In thenextplacethen, althoughir istrue, that the Ancients were 
vaccuſtomed, toexpreſs the Nature of their Gods by the Form, and 
Order of the ſacred Xdifices they erected to them, asto Yenw and 
Flora of the Corinthian Order, in regard of their tenderneſs ; to 
Juno and Diana of the Fonick, in reſpeCt they were more Matron- 
like, to Mars, and Hercules of the Dorick, becauſe of their valourz 
andto Celum and Sol, open and uncovered, for that their power, 
virtue, and all their effects were vifibly conſpicuous : It is as true 
nevertheleſs, that they oftentimes uſed ſeveral diſtinct Orders in 
one ſame Temple, and this Natalis Comes will manifeſt 5 and as 
for Vitruvizs,He affirms, that in ſacred ſtructures the Romans uſed to 
commix them, and in ſecular works enjoyns usto obſerve the ſame. 

Firſt, as to ſecular works He commands 3 that the Porticoes be- 
hind the Scene of Theaters, ſhould be made of different Orders 5 
for whereas He dire&s theſe Porticoes to be made double,to theend 
the People might have the more room to retire unto, when any ſud- 


den rain interrupted their ſports, He ſaith, that the outward Colnmmy 
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muſt be ofthe Dorick,, and the middle ones of the 7onick, or Coriy- 
thian Order, His words being, as at large you have heard before, 
Habeantque exteriores columnas Doricas, &*t. Mediane autem cg- 
Iumne quinta parte altiores ſint, quam exteriors, ſed aunt lonico 
ant Corinthio genere deformentur. Again, as to ſacred [truCtures, 
He, in diſcourling of the ſeveral ſorts of compoſed Temjles, (as was 
lately ſaid. affirms, that ſome commixed the Yo different Tuſcan 
and Corinthian orders in one ſame Temple ; or which his Own 
words, as cited by Mr. Joxes (pa. 76.) lince this DoGor hath 
thought them unfit to be communicated, ſhallinform you likewiſe. 
Nonnulli ctiam de Tuſcanicis generibus ſumentes columnarum diſpo- 
ftiones transferunt in Corinthiorum &- Tonicorum operum ordina- 
tiones, Some taking the qualities of the Colamns of the T; uſcar 
Order, transfer them into the Symmetry of the Corinthian and 
Tonick works. Whereby (aſwel for accommodating them to the 
Nature of their Deities, as to pleaſe themſelves in their own inven- 
tions)efi cinunt Tuſcanicorum & Greeorum operum communem ratioci- 
nationem; T hey make ofthe Tuſcax and Greek works one common 
Compoſure. So that, you may obſerve, Mr. Jozes had ſufficient 
warrant to aſſure his Readers, that the Romans mingled the Greek 
and Tuſcan Orders together, YVitruvizs ſo fully declariug for the 
ſame : And that this DoQor might have better underſtood himſelf, 
than tohave blaſted Him for it, and ſoſcandalouſly traduced ſuch 
an honour to our Country, that was reputed generally the moſt fa- 
ewows Archite@ of His Age. What ſhould Iſay more of the Hype- 


'thros, ſaving that it was a mixt Temple wholly 5 being not only 
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compounded of different Aſpe@s, and diſtin@ orders, but commixt 
ofaſwel ſacred, as ſecular buildings allo ? For, as in regard that 
the Porticoes, which circumalated it, were double, it was of the 
Aſpet&t Dypteros 3 ſo, becauſe open to the Air , and Roofleſs, it 
was of the Aſpe@t Hypethros. Secondly, as the Porticoes without 
were built of one tole hight, which in their Temples the Ancients 
alwaiesuſed 3 ſo, the Portico within was double 1n height, as the 
Periſizlia, or Courts ofthe Palaces of great Princes were commonly 
accuſtomed to be made. Laſtly, as the Order of Pillars without 
was Corinthian ; ſo within the Columns were of the Tonick and 
Corinthian both 3 or, if of the Kowan without, of the ſaid Greek® 
Orders within ; And I muſt not omit, that of all other whatever 
works of the Romans, theſe kind of Temples were themoſt magni- 
ficent, and ſuperb. But, let us ſee what Natalis Comes will afford 
us 3 who, not forbearing to remember, that the Ancients would 
have ſuch Orders in their Temples, as ſhould beſt agree with the 
Quality of thoſe Deities unto whom they were dedicated, tells us, 
T hat though they appropriated the Dorick unto Hercules ;, the 
Tonick to Diana; and the Corinthian to Veſta, they ſometimes 
notwithſtanding uſed af theſe Orders in one and the ſame Temple, 
whereof he gives us this Example. Naw in Delubro Ales Minerve, 
cnjus ArchiteF us fuit Scopas Parius apud Tegeatas, cum triplex ſit 
columnarum ordo, primws ordo, qui ingredientibus ſeſe offerebat, 
erat Dorici operis : Secundus Corinthiaci : tertius qui juxta ten- 
Plum fuit, erat Tonico artificio elaboratus 3 For, inthe Temple of 
Minerva Ales, ſaith He, the Architeft whereof was Scopas the Pariar, 
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at Tegea, when the Order of Columns was threefold, the firſt 0+ 
der , which offered it ſelt tothole thatentered, was of Dorick 
work , the ſecond of Corinthian , the third ' next he Temple 
of 7onick artifice. Now ſecing the 'Greeks comimixed in oze 
Templ-, three ſo different Orders, me thinks this' Do@or 
might have had ſomuch Coxrtſhip, of common civility at leaſt, as 
toallow the Romanstwo. But; he happily will ſay, Vitruvius biilt 
Caſiles in the Air in affirming, the commixtnre of ſeveral Orders in 
conſecrated Buildings amongſt the Romans was very uſual: And, 
that Natalis Comes fled to a F; anGFuary made up of fidions, inavow- 
ching, the Greeks uſed the ſameway in ſuch publique tru@®wreralſls. 
However, Heis, not v#/gar headed, is learned and judiciows, and 
not ignorant is He? that poſitively aſſured his Readers, © the 
&« Roman Archite@s were ſo ftrictly conſtant to their ſet Forms and 
* Orders of Building , as that, upon no occaſion commixing or 
© confounding them in publique ſtructures, eſpecially ſacred 
© ONES. 

But, as1 gave you the reaſons, wherefore the- Ancients defigned 
ſet Forms together 3 ſo permit me to put you in mind of the cauſe 
likewiſe,why they placed diſtix@& 0rdersin one Temple 3, for, where- 
as they compounded Forms aſwel Religionzs, as Dele@ationis gratia, 
they commixed Orders, only, Religionis cauſa, to take away the 
ſuperſtition ofſome that would unto all Deztzes have allTemples alike; 
ſer Forms and Orders, it ſeems, being as equally deſtruftive to Pa- 
geniſm, as Mixt to Chriſtianity. Yitruvio ci propone anche ((aith 


Daniel Barbarus) altre maniere di Tempii compoſte, & meſcolate Dan. Barb. in 
delle maniere Greche, & Toſcane 3 per levare la Voterflitione 4 alcy- Vinr.lb.4.c.7; 


ni, che vanno ſempre ad uno iſteſſo modo; © Vitruvins 'propoſeth 
<« alſoother manner of Temples compoſed, and mixt of the * Greek 
* and T»ſcan Orders; for to take away the ſuperſtition of - fome, 
& that goalwaies after one ſelfe ſame way. * Thus He, Yet Nata- 
lis Comes (loco citato) gives us ſeveral other reaſons, ſaying, 7fud 
autem fiebat, cum Delubra eſſert Diis vatriis conſetrata, vel cums Diie 
illis efſent dicata, quorum multiplex eſſet facultas, & ad mares ac 
Femings elementa fefbarent 3 It was done, ſaith He, when the Teay« 
ples were conſecrated to ſeveral Gods;zor,when they were dedicated 
to thoſe Deities,whoſe effefts (obſerve l pray)were many and vari- 
ablezand their foundations reſpetted both Male and Female Numing:; 
And from hence it was that Mr. Joxes told us (pa. 102.) ©© That the 
* Ancients were accuſtomed to appropriate the ſeveral Orders of 
& ArchiteFure , according to the particular qualifications of thoſe 
* zhey deified, and that(pa, go.) the Order of which they built them, 
**was ſo diligently obſerved,according to the peculiar qualities of their 
© Deities, that ſeldom or never they varied. Theſe are his dire& 
words, not thoſe, which this DoCtor in abſurdly inarchiteQonical 
expreſlions, by adding and omitting what he thought fit for his own 
intereſt, hath moſt diſ-ingeniouſly delivered as His. And now ſay 
Door, who poſleſs'd his Readers, that the Roman ArchiteFs never 
mixed diſtin Forms in publique,eſpecially ſacred ſtruFures ? And 
who incurr d a notorious Error in maintaining, that they commuixed 
not in one Temple two different Orders, when ſo many and ſuch grave 
Authors ſo manifeſtly teſtified the contrary ? Is this a Door pro- 
Gg- - feſſtng 
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feſling Phyſick, that inveighs againft, and oppoſeth Applications , 
Mixtures, and Compoſitions in other Arts, when his awnis no Art 
without them 2 That in favour of bx ownextravagant imagina- 
© tj0ns corruptsthe teſtimonies of Authors moſt venerable, falſifies 
*the Soom ancient Cuſtoms, .and takes pleaſure in broachin 
untruths.? But,this isnot all z for whereas Mr. Joxes (pa. 89. & 90 $ 
faith, that by © the ſituation, Form, Aſpe®, Manner, and Order 
&« of the work, the Rowan Archite&s of old wereevenat firſt fight 
<« able to judge to what Deity, this, or that Temple facred : And 
<« the Modern 7talian Archite&s by the ruins of them at this day, 
&« cive ſuch notable teſtimonies towards the diſcovery of them, as 
& are very hardly to be contradicted 3 this Dodtor, cunningly ſtea- 
ling theſe words, uſurps them as his own, and perverting them, 
aſſerts, that they made ſuch their diſcoveries by the 0rder only. 
Having now thus fully proved the cuſtome of the Rowans in op- 
paſition to what's objected, it remains to enquire into thoſe Tem- 
ples of Theirs the Monopteros and Peripteros, mentioned by Yitru vine 
( loco citato,) from which all Circular Temples derive their Origi- 
nal, and which ſo much trouble Dr. Charletor, for that they carry 
ſuch manifeſt reſemblance to our Antiquity, Inſomuch, as Mr. 
Jones conceived, that the Invention of Stoxe-Heng was from them 
taken. - The Monopteros then was a Round Temple, made every 
way open, and encompaſſed with arow of Pillars, within which 
lay the main body of it, without other diſtin&ionof a Ce/, The 
Peripteros was environed with a range of Pillars, which, in like 
inauncr,ade a Portico about it, and from which at a proportionate 


"diſtance ſtood the Ce/, ſurrounded with a ſolid and continued 


wall. Rotunda vero edes Periptera inco 2 Monoptera differt, quod 
wxro circumvallata , porticu cingitur 5 ſaith Bernardino Baldo. 
W hence plainly appears, that the greateſt difference between theſe 
twoTewples, was, that the Round Peripteros within the row of Pil- 
lars bad an encloſed Cell; which conſidered you will find, that the. 
greateſt difference between this Temple and Stone- Heng, is, that as 
That,within the Portico had a CircularCell encloſed witha ſolid wall, 
ſo. This, within the Portico an Hexagonal Cell every way open; 
whereby thediſlimilitude between the Aoropteros, and the Peripte- 
ros, was fargreater, than betwixt the Perzpteros and Stone-Heng, 
But,with. Mr. ys to deſcend unto particulars : ($10, Rafi pa. 
78. 79, & 80. ) As the Temple Monopteros was environed witha 
row of Pillars; ſo, the Temple 8toxe-Heng witha row of Pylaſters. 
YetI am to let you know withal, that in the old, if not firſt impreſ- 
fion of Yitravies, in folio, at Venice. Anno 1535. you ſhall find, 
both the Aoxopteros and Peripteros to be deſigned with broad and 
flat Pzlaſters ofthe ſelf ſame proportion as thoſe at 8tone-Heng are. 
T his Book isnot in every Librery to be had, I have it lying by me, 
and the Door when he pleaſeth ſhall ſee the ſame. 
The Moenopteros lay open to the Air without walls 3 ſo doth 
$tone-Hengp. - | 
Thes, had over thePillars an Architrave,Freeſe,& Cornice,the Order 
being delicate; This over the Py/2ſters an Architreve only, being moſt 
conformable to the ſolidnelsof the 0xder,and plainneſs of the work. 
That,was uncovered and Roofleſs,as ___ makes fully manifeſt 
from Yitruvin;& This at Stone-Heng was 1oallo,asour eyes — 
That, 


And Terple. : 


” tbe t, being without walls, the Patriarch of Aquileia believes had 


relation to Celum, becauſe the effetts thereof are openly diſplaied Dar. Burb. ii 


to the full viewof all men z This _ without walls, our Archi- 
te# General conceiveth, was dedicated to the ſame Deity,aſwel for 
the ſame and many other reaſons, as inregard the Ancients built 
Temples without Doors and without Roofs unto ſuch powers, whoſe 
influences, as thoſe by which we breath and live, were not ta. be 
included in any Place; Thus Natalis Comes from Paxſanias, who 


confirms it by the Example of an ancient Temple in 4ttice, fiue fori- 2. cap. 4. 


bas & tedo, diretly asour auckoiy, | 

And jaſtly, as the wall of the Ce//of the Peripteros, by rifing higher ** © 
than thecircumalation of Pillars made the ſame more farely 3 ſo,the 
upright ſtones about the Cell at Stoxe-Heng,by being loftier thanthe 
circumalation of 2 oy yn. that ſame allo more magnificent. 

And now this Doctors Argument may ſeaſonably be conſidered, 
who tells us, our Stone-Heng reſembles neither of theſe Forms : 
Not the Monopteros, and why 2? becauſe it hath aCell, as Mr. Jones 

JSuppoſeth 3 the Cell then being the only exception, it muſt be neceſ- 
ſarily granted, that inall other reſpects the Monopteros reſembles 
Stone-Heng, and more we pretend not to, as by our Azalegy ap- 
pears. Again, not the Peripteros, ſaith he, whereforelikewiſe? Be- 
cauſe it wants a continued wall to encompaſs that Cell; thiswall 
then being the only exception, it muſt be neceſſarily granted like- 
wiſe, that in all other reſpe&s the Peripteros reſembles $tonc- 
Heng. If therefore I ſhall make appear that not only the all, 
but Cell alſo of the RO was alterable at the diſcretion 
of the Roman Archite&s, Iconceive more than enough ſaid, that 
our $tone-Heng was anciently a Roman Temple. Wherefore, 

W hat ſhould I ſay of the proportions of the Monopteros, when as 
the Aſcent thereof was one third part of the Diameter of the Temple; 
asat Stone-Heng the work itſelf is one third part of the Diameter 
of the Circumvallation ? Or, that the 4ſftrological Scheme of Tri- 
angles, as direly conforms the plant of the wall of the Cell of the 
Peripteros, according to YVitruvins his Symmetry of it, asit doth the 
Hexagon at Stone-Hengzor,the Orcheſira of the Roman Theater? What 
ſhould I ſay ? bur that the proportions of them all ace evidehtly 
conformable and concordant. WI 

Now, though the Parallel between them, ia ſo many, and ſuch 
conſiderable particulars, whether Forme, Aſpe@, or Proportion be 
regarded, thus holds good, itis thereby manifeſt for what uſe our 
Antiquity was at firſt exeted; yetnevertheleſs inreſpeR this NoGtor 
lo nan an the converting of a Circle, which he calls, #he eſſential 
and proper figure of all ſuch Cells, as belonged ts the Peripteros 
into a Hexagon, I muſt for cleering this objection, rake leave to tell 
y Ou, that the contrary is more true. For aCircle is a figyrenot ef- 


ſentially and properly rw to the Cell; of the Peripteros, Vt= yitr.lib. 3; 


truvias informing us, that t 
Round T emples of this 4ſþe&. According to which as the nature of 
the Deity perſwaded them, they altered the Cels at pleaſure.In the laſt 
place,for making appear,thar the wall of the Peripteros was ſubjet 
to change,t am to acquaint you with ſomewhat more that #/iravins 
ſaith, inwarranty of this cuſtome among the Rewars. He then, 
having given us the Forms, and direfted the proportions of _ the 
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Former” Temples , tells us, that the Romans built them after 
other manner of inventions, following the ſame proportions, 
and: diſpoſing them after another kind, His words being, 7tem ge- 
neribms aliis conſtitunntur ades, iiſdem Symmotriis ordinate, & 
alio genere diſpoſitiones habentes : And this laid, procceds to a full 
diſcourſe of the altering and commixing of Orders and forms in 
Temples, as you have heard, and after his affirming that ſome mixt 
the Twſcar and Greek, Orders together, and that others made open 
rows of Columnsin thoſe parts of Temples, where never any, were, 
and thelike mutations, farther adds, Alii vero removentes parietes 
£ dis, & applicantes ad intercolumnia * apy ſpatio parietis 
Sublati efficiunt amplum laxamentum cell#. ——_— antem propor- 
tionibus &» Symmetrijs iiſdem conſervantes, aliud genus figure, no«- 
winiſque videntur pſendoperipterum procreaviſſe. Hee autem ge- 
nera propter, &c. © But, others, ſaith he, removing the walls of 
< the Temple, and applying them to the Intercolumns of the Cir- 
© cumalation, make, by taking away, thewall an ampleenlarge- 
© ment of the Ce. Yet obſerving the ſame proportions and Sym- 
© metriesin the reſt ſeemto have procreated another kind of Form, 
© and name the pſeudoperipterss. Now, is not here the wall of 
the Cell of the Peripteros altered, and, the variety of the Cere- 
monies ſorequiring, two ſeveral figures of the ſame Temple conver- 
ted into one 2 Isnot here by the Commixture of the Cell and Por- 
zico together a new invention made, and a new name created, even 
in that very kind of Temple, which this Doftor hath ſo baited and 
reviled > But, you know the reaſon, and that peradventure he will 
ſay again, Vitruviwe © was not able to withhold from confeſling 
© (ſo much had the joy of his Jvence, lence, tranſported him) inthe 
© end, that it was a New Invention, which yet he needed notto 
< have told us. : 

Did Rome her ſelf undergo ſo many changes of Governments, fo 
many innovations in Religion, as that, amongſt others, Icould ac- 
quaint you , ſuch ſets of Phanatiques as were among us lately, 
wereeven in her full growth foſtered in her bowels ; and ſhall the 
Forms of her Temples, through ſo many alterations, be unalterable?> 
She, that in heryouth was ſo preciſe, asnot to admit a ſtatue into 
any of her ſacred ſtruQures, grew afterwards in her Age ſo ſuper- 
ſtitious , as whether dumb ſtatues, or living men within her 
walls were more numerous, 1s opp rn Thus by degrees ſhe 
ſurfeited with variety of worſhip, and according to this variety 
varied the Forms of her Temples, among thereſt the Periptero;,and 

articularly,both the wall and Cell thereof; as from Yitruvixs is ful- 
roved. 
, hen therefore the Archite@ of the rpſeudoperipteros, being to 
deſign a Temple with a large Cell propter uſum ſacrificiorum, in re- 
ard of the Rites to be performed therein, utterly removed the 
olid wall of the Peripteros fromit's proper ſituation 3 why- might 
not the Archite&# of $tone-Heng , being to make an open Cel], 
alia varictate ſacrarum  Religionum, for another kind of ſuper- 
ſtition, in reſpe& of the various effets of the Deity, in ſtead of 
wholly taking away or ſuch removing,make the ſame without a con- 


tinued wall, and thereby ſeem to have created aliud genm figure 
ike- 
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likewiſe? And when the Romans altered the Cell of the Peripteros 
according to occaſion, and made. it Ry either Quadran- 
gular or Circular 3 wherefore might not they make the ſame Hexg- 
gondl afwel as cither ? eſpecially conſidering, that Temples of 
luch Form they did ere, and that the Hexagor is a hgure ſo pe. 
culiarly appropriated to the nature of that Deity, to whom 
Stone-Heng was probably dedicated , as it is One of the only Three 
of which Aſtrologers principally make uſe, according to that 
of Philander, Figuris tribus utunitur Aſtrologi, Trigono,Tetragono & 
Hexagono. Moreover,if the Ce/s both of the Square and Round Pe- 
ripteros had ſeveral opexings into them, as they hadzwhy might not 
the Cell at Stone-Heng allo have ſeveral openings into it,as it hath?In 
like manner, if one Roman Archite@&, contrary to all cuſtome, might 
make an open row of pillars inthe Antitemple,or Pronaum of a Texr- 
ple;Why might not another make anopenrow of Pylaſters about the 


Cell of a Temple, and alſo plantthem in form of an Hexagon ? E- paged. lib. 4. 
ſpecially conlidering the Preſidents are numerows, for the Cellin theap. 16. & 21. 


Batteſimo di Conſtantino was ſurrounded with a range of Pillars, 
and likewiſe made in figure of an 0Fagon. And to come neerer 
yer, why might he not make the Pyl/aſters double ? Since that the 
Cell of the Temple of Bacchus was encompaſſed by a double Or- 
der of Columns. I could in like manner acquaint you, that out of 
the root of the Circular Peripteros is branched that Form of Round 
Temples likewiſe, which had a Portico in front only, and that as the 
Body of this Temple was Circular 3 fo, the Portico thereof was 
Quadrangular, and the Ehappels within the main Cell Quadrangn- 
lar alſo, this commixture proceeding from thgt reaſon which N4- 
talis Comes gave us forthe deſigning of diſtintt Orders in one ſame 
Temple, viz. becauſe they were conſecrated to ſeveral Deities, but 
in regard this is ſo eminently ſeen in the famous Partheon, no other 
Example needs to be produced. And therefore,as Mr. Jones(pe. 
81.) ſaith, had Yitrzaviws vouchſafed to poſterity the deſcriptions 
of thoſe other Forms of Temples, which were diſpoſed after another 
kind than» Theſe, and not hinted them to us only, ſome of them 
might have been found, not only in ſo many ſeveral eſſential par- 
ticulars agreeable to, but happily of the very (elf ſame Form alſo, 
as Their Temple Stone-Heng doth appear. For, we are not to 
conceive, that Yitruviws gives us all the Forms of Temples, that 


ever were among the Romans, or thoſe that were made by this or Dn. Berb. in 


that Archite&, quoniam hoc infinitumeſſet, ſaith the learned Bar- 
barws ; but thoſe only that might molt attraCt they eye, and let 
us know what was chiefly requirable in them, to wit, that, how 
groſs or rude ſoever otherwiſe their works were, (as Palladioharh 
long ſince told you)) they ſhould havea goodly and graceful 4ſpe@, 
which according to their figures and divers forms, render'd them 
either delightful; or venerable, or Majeſtical: And hence it was 
that Mr. Joxes (p4.78.) told us alſo, that the Romans had among 
others two. Forms of Ronnd Temples commonly in uſe among them; 
and not as this Dotor affirms himto alleage, that they had Round 
Temples of two divers Forms, omitting he car'd not what, fo that 
he might inſinuate, they had but two ſorts onlyof that kind in ufe 
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among them. As if your tiz#e were no more pretious than to be 
troubled continually with his forgeries, or my pai#s no more conſi- 
derable than to be compel'd perpetually ro detet rhem; When 
any thing of Modeſty nevertheleſs is to be diſcerned in him, 
you ſhall as readily know the ſame, and not hnd him accuſed 
for it, | 

Now, in regard throughout this debate you have met with Texe- 
ple,Delubra, Zdes Sacre,and the likegme thinks it were not unfit to 
inform you with the differences of theſe ſacred ſtructures of the Ro- 
mans; for, of them there were five kinds, the Te#*plam, #des, 
Fanum, Delubrunm, and Z#dicnle. 

The Templum was that, which being ſacred to one or more of 
their Deities, was both dedicated and inaugurated 3 for, the Votary 
having built it, dedicated the ſame, and the A#ugares inauguratedit 
likewiſe, that is, by their 4#ſþicie made it more holy. 

The Z#des Sacre were ſuch, as were dedicated' but not inaugu- 
rated, yet were called Temples, being they were, as may he ſaid, 
the houſes of the Gods, as Heaven alſc was called a Temple, be- 
cauſe the Manſion of the Celeſtial Powers. In theſe the Senate 
were permitted to aſſemble, and treat of publick affairs; bur in 
thoſe that were both dedicated and inaugurated , he that ſhould 
ſet aprophanefoot, much more defile them with any phanatique 
demeanor,was put without remorſe to death : And of this the pro- 
phanation of the Temple'of 7s in Tarites furniſheth us with a 
moſt memorable Example; far more treverena were the worſt of 
—_ and the very Twyks enter not their Moſchres unlefs bare 

ooted. pe 

The Farum wasſo named from fando,in regard of certairi words 
the Pontifie uttered, whilſt he dedicared the fame. But, Yayo, 
according to Roſinas, ſaith, they were named Fazn, becauſe the 
Prieſts in ſacring them, declared the. end for which they: were e- 
reted. Some nevertheleſs had rather have it ſo called from # a#- 
as, for that he was the firſt that built F axes. 

The Delubrumaccordingto Servixe, as I find inthe ſame Author, 
was ſo nominated, becauſe underone Roof it contained many Deiries, 
which were thereby diluated, or ſecured from weather. Others, 
give other {ignifications of the word. And, 

The #dicalais a Diminutive, ns much to ſay, as a little ſacred 
Houſe, or Chappel, as we may call it. 

But, while I recall theſe matters of Antiquity to memory, I am 
not to forget Mr. Foxes, whom this Dottor imagins to have beea 
as weak of conſtitution as himſelf, to be tranſported at every tir 
bubble. He wasof another temper, neither arrogant, nor ambiti- 
ous, and fo far from exulting of this his zwynzu, Wyre, 25s that b# notes 
were not found, much leſs $tore-Heng + cy written, until | 
after bis death; norſhould it ever have n publiſhed, had not 
our famous Anatomiſt Doftor #/iiam Harvey, Joby Selden Efquire, 


and the beſt Antiquaries then living overperſwaded me toit, lelt a 
work ſo grateful to Sis Country ſhould utterly beloſt ; and thoſe 
eat Lovers of Antiquity the learned Sir J#ftiniun Iſham Baronet, 
dock Knight, the Head 'of that loyal family, 

with 
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with divers others yet furviving, can reſtifie what I ſay is Truth: 
Mr. Foxes, this DoGor muſt know, ſhall by other waies be remem- 
bred to Poſtetity, than the raking inthe ruinvus rubbiſh of obſcure 
oblivion, for the diſcovery of Stone» Heng. He was Archite@® Ge- 
neral unto four mighty Kings 3 Two Heroick Bneens ; and that 
illuſtrious and never to be forgotten Prince Henry. Chriſtiangs the 
fourth, King of Dexmark firſt engroſs'd Him to himſelf, ſending 
fot Him out of 1taly, where, eſpecially at Yerice, He had man 

years reſided, Uponthe firſt coming of that King into England, 
He attended Him, and being defirous that His own native ſoil 
rather, than a forraign ſhould enjoy the fruits of hjs laborious ſtu- 
dies 3 Queen Arn here honored Hime with her fervice firſt, and not 
long _ Prince Henry, under whom with ſuch fidelity and judge- 
ment He diſcharg'd His truſt, as that King James made Him his Sur- 
veyor in reverſion. -Prince Henry dying, he travelled into Italy 
again, and returned into Ergland when His Place fell, which He 
niany years enjoyed under King James, King Charles the Martyr, 
unto whoſe ever glorious Confort now living, He was ArchiteF Ge- 
neral alſo z and our nvw moſt gracious Soveraign 3 though death 

through grief, as is well known, for the fatal calamity of His drea 

Maſter, prevented Him of doing His now facred Majeſty any actu- 
al ſervice, H# abilities in all humane foiezces ſarpaiſed! molt of hs 
Age 5 What ſhould Iſay of His works for ſacred ufes, and the 
Honour of Hix Country, fince the Cathedral of St. Paxl, owes it's 
Magnificence to H# ſtudies ; and St. Parlsin Coven Gardex, with 
the Royal Chappels at Denmark Houſe, and St. James's were of 
His Deſigh 2 What of thoſe Buildings of His, for Ornament and 
Neceſlity, fince the Banquetting Houſe of His Majeſties Pallace 
of white-Hal, his Majeſties Royal Houſe at Newmarket, and the 
Queen Mothers new Building at Greenwich were Orderedby Him? 
What of bir Maſques, for the Delight and Pleaſure of all thoſe ſe- 
veral Great Princes 3 fince that for variety of Scearns, Machines, Ha 
bits,and well orderingofthem,in the judgement of all forraign Em- 
baſſadors and ſtrangers, they exceeded whatever of that kind were 
preſented in any other Court of Chriſtendom befides ? And theſe 
were His Wence's Door. But, that which exceeds all Examples, 
and may for ever be a Preſident unto the ſervanes of Great Princes, 
miſt never be forgotten, The Office of His Majeſties works, of 
which He was ſupream Officer, having through extraordinary oc- 
cafions, in the time of His Predecetſor, contracted a great debt, 
amounting unto ſeveral thouſands of pounds 3 He was ſent forto 
the Lords of His Majefties moſt Honorable Privy Counſel, togive 
them Hs opinion, what courſe might betaken to caſe His Majeſty 
of it, the Exchequer being empty, and the Workmen clamorous. 
When He of His own accord voluntarily offered, not to receive one 
penny of His own Entertainment, in what kind ſoever due, until 
the Jebt was fully diſcharged 3 and this was not only Sn 
by Him Himſelf, but upon His perſwaſion His fellow Officers, the 
thenComptroller,and Pay -Mafter condeſcended to dothe like alfo, 
whereby the whole Arrears were abſolutely cleered. And gow to 
make ſome applicationof what hath beca ſaid to our perient pur- 


poſe. 
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poſe. Certainly Mr. Jones living ſo long in Denmark as He did; 


and being ſo affefted, and ſuch an Admirer of Antiquities, as that 
I have lying by me the chiefeſt of all Chriſtendom deſigned with 
His own hand, would never have omitted the taking notice of the 
Monuments in that Dominion, had they either been worthy toning 
noticeof, or any way reſembling our Stoze-Heng. Had He foun 
any ſuch there, and been enclined to partiality, He had morerea- 
ſon, you'l ſay, toattributethe foundation of our Antiquity tothe 
Danes,than Romans; for with Theſe He conſumed His time, & eſtate, 
among Thoſe acquired repuration and treaſure, But, I muſt give 
Dodor Charletor his Farewelz and ſeeing he hath omitted the next 
Argument of Mr. Jones's from the Aſpe@ of the whole Fabrique,[ ſhall 
only commend him for ſo doing, that Argument being indeed not 
to be objeted againſt, much leſs unto, and ſo paſs onto what he 
ſaith unto thelaſt. 

* Fourthly, and laſtly, ſaith he, from the Heads of B#lls, or 
© Oxen, of Harts, and other ſuch Beaſts, digged up in or near this 
© Antiquity 3 asif noman could imagin other, but thoſe were the 
* Heads, of ſuch Beaſts, as were anciently made Holocauſts in that 
* place. Why, isit not equally probable, they might be the ſculls 
© of Cattel ſlain for the ſuſtenance of ſdme one or other of thoſe ma- 
*©ny Armies that encamped oa the adjacent Plain, where the lines 
* of their Entrenchments and Fortreſles are yet viſible 2 Was it not 
© a common thing for Armies to carry along with them whole - 
* Heads of Beaſts bh their proviſion, and to bury the bones of ſuch 
<* as they killed,in places ſomewhat remote from their Camps?Ard, 
* as for Harts,it is well known,both by tradition among the Inhabi- 
*tants of the neighbouring ihrax, and by other teſtimonies yet 
*© remaining, that all the Plain from Stone-Heng to Ambresbary, 
© was, till within theſe 200 years, a Forreſt full of great Trees : 
* And therefore not wacker of Fu bur the heads of Deer might lye 
© there without any relation at all to Stoze-Heng. But, grant 
© themtohe the Offall or Reliques of Sacrificesz yet what reaſon, 
© they ſhould be Roman Sacrifices, when the Danes allo uſed the 
* like, as may appear from whatT lately delivered out of 0laws Wor- 
© 2ix, of the cuſtomeof that Nation to offer Beaſts in ſacrifice to 
* the Ghoſts of their deceaſed Commanders, upon their Sepulchral 
* Monuments * This Argument, therefore, being as invalid as the 
reſt, and altogether very unſatisfaGory : ir plainly appears, that 
* Mr. Jones his imagination had two Ate or an influence over 
*his Reaſon, when He judged upon fuch ſlender Evidences, that 
* our Antiquity wasanciently a Rowan Temple.. 

I alwaies ſuppoſed this Doftor had carried more Reverenceto 
the ſacred Majeſty of Kings, and: been better principled, than to 
have made a ſlaughter Houſe of a place appointed for Regal uſesfor 
his whole endeavour hath been, you know, to make our Antiquity 
defigned for an Inauguratory 4; Princes, and now he makes it a 


ſhambles for Butchers. Hetold us not long ſince it might be a ſe- 
pulchreof Giants, now inlike manner a Charnel Houſe for Beaſts, 
and inthe end ſhalbe any thing for him rather, than what originally 
and moſt probably it was. But what Beaſts were theſe ? Such as 


were *©* Slain, ſaith he, forthe ſuſtenance of ſome one or other - 
thoſe 
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* thoſe many Armies, that encamped on the adjacent Plain, where 
© the Lines of their Entrenchments and Fortreſſes are yet vilible, 
* Was it not a common thing for Armies to carry along with them 
* whole Herds of Beaſts for their proviſion, and to bury the bones 
* of ſuch as they killed , in places ſomewhat remote from their 
© Camps F 

Our Hiſtorians generally agree, that 42, or moſt of the Remaitnis 
of Trenches, yet to be ſeen in South-wilt-ſhire , were anciently En- 
camping places of the Romans; and it doth not fully appear, that 
they ever uſed to encumber their Armies with droves of Beaſts for 


the proviſion of their Soldiers. We find, indeed, in Polybixs, that Polib. lib. 6, 


between the Rampireoftheir Camps and Tents, they lefta very large 
ſpace oft ground to keeptheir Cattle in, and the booty taken from 
the Enemy 3 but what Cattle theſe were, unleſs Horſes and Beaſts 
of Burthen, or ſuch as were by the &ueſtors to be ſold, isnotto be 
gathered from this Author 3 much leſs that they ſo glutted their Sol- 
diers with Bief, as tocaſt away , and bury whole Ox-heads, and in 
ſuch numberstoo,as have been digged up at our Antiquity. The main 
ſuſtenance of their Armies conſiſted of Barly and Wheat, of which 
each Footmen had a buſhel weekly , and every Horſeman as much, 
withthree buſhels of Barly at leaſt beſides , and this you'l ſay was 
a fair allowance, this Doctor's -provant included, Certainly, He 
thinks, that the Genexals of Old, like our late Rebels, fed their Sol- 
diers with roſted Bief fried in Claret-wine; and Chickens boyled in 
Sack and butter 3 when the loyal Royaliſts in affeCtion to their Coun- 
try contented themſelves with ſuch bones, he talksof , whichhaving 
pounded in morters, they boyled in what water they could get, to 
procure them a ſad ſuſtenance rather , than live upon the ſpoils 
of the diſtreſſed People, their fellow ſubjects. Hearbs and Roots 
he muſt know were the food of the Britans and Saxons of yore, 
and their drink ſuch as the ſpring or brook afforded, though the 
Dancs, as Saxo0 Grammaticus will tell you, wete totally for Ale. 
And in theſe our dayes , the Turks with o7ions and Pulſe ſultain 
their Armies, T hat Soldiers have been compell'd toſnch miſerable 
exigencies , asto dig the bones of men out of their graves to main- 
tain their lives, the French Hiſtorians report 3 that they have ob- 
ſerved toinhume their own dung to ſecure them from infe&tion, our 
Writers relate ; but that they ever uſed ſuch a diſcipline of war, 
as to bury the bones of ſuch eaſts as they killed, in places remote 
or not remote ſrom their Camps 3 much leſs good Ox-heads whole 
and entire, not any Author ( how common a thing ſoever this Dr. 
makes it) in any Hiſtory remembers. Laſtly, if theſe were the 
bones of Cattle ſlain for the ſuſtenance of ſome Army 5 why near 
to other encamping places , either on this Plain , or elſewhere 
throughout England, have not the like Reliques beenfound 2 Was 
Stone-Heng the place General of {laughter for all the Armies that 
ever where of old, througkout the whole Kingdom, yea the whole 
univerſe? Heit ſeems will have it ſo, for which as for the reſt of 


his Arguments, Camdez for me ſhall give himan anſwer 5 ©Butlet ,,_; -.. 
&*© them go, ſaith he, that ſeek to build Antiquity on a frame groun- ya, 360, 


© dedonhlics. 
And now let usſee what enſueth , which that it is of the ſame 
11 ſtamp 
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ſtamp you need not doubt ; for, he apprehending , that his Rea- 
ders would never be induced to ſwallow ſuch a Gudgeon, as that 
ſeven penny men ſhould be'fed with veniſon , hath found out a for- 
reſt to lay the Heads of the Harts in, aſſuring you from his wit- 
neſs, pin'd at his elbow vulgar Tradition, © that all the Plain from 
& Stone-Heng to Ambresbury 3 was, till within theſe 200 years, 
a Forreſt full of great Trees. But ſay, Doctor , who was the laſt 
Jaſticein Eyre, that kept Conrt at Stone-Heng ? How far did the 


" Purlews of this Forreſt extend? When was it diſ-forreſted, and 


in what King's Reign? All which you might have certainl 
proved, by not only the RoyalRecords, but private ones likewiſe 
of the adjoyning Lordſhips, without having recourſe to the talk 
of People, hadany fuch Forreſt been everthere. Butit ſeems he 
created this Forreſt for the Heads of Deer to [ye there only , and 
therefore ſince he hath forgotten there to bury them alſo, they con« 
cern not thoſe that were digged up at Store-Hetg. And he. hath 
inlike manner neglected to inform you, that in thoſe dayes ſuch 
Heads were of no eſteem, ſeeing our Wood-men tell us, that be- 
ſides the ſovereign virtueof- the Horns, the Head is the beſt veni- 
ſon of the whole Deer. However, happily, he willſay, the inhabi- 
tants were then , as the Soldiers before with bief, foovercloyed, 
as they flung them away, and let them lye to rot above ground. 
And 1 muſt not omit withal, that as he would vow perſwade you, it 
was till within theſe 200 years a vaſt Forreſt,ſo (p.51.) you ſhall fnd 
him as confidently affirm, that it was ab antiquo a ſpacious Plain, 

But obſerve what follows, I pray,for in the next place implicitly 
granting, what really cannot be denied, orrather, ſince his argue 
ment is falſe , abſolurely acknowledging, the Heads digged up at 
Stone-Heng to be the offal, or Reliques of ſacrifices, he proceeds 
ſaying, © yet what reaſon ſhould they be Roman ſacrifices, when 
* as the Danes uſed the like, as inay appear from what I lately de- 
£< ljivered out of Olaws Wormizs, ofthe cuſtome of that Nation , to 
< offer Beaſts in ſacrifice to the Ghoſts of their deceaſed Comman-< 
& ders, upon their. Sepulchral Monuments ? Now, hath he not 
well amended the matter, do you think? For when did he make 
appear, that the Danesuſed to offer the like Beaſts in ſacrifice, 
as thoſe, whoſe Reliques have been found at Stoze-Heng. Hequo- 
red Olaws Wormiws,indeed,as may be remembred,to certifie youzthat 
the Danes offered communia ſacrificia pro totins gentis incolumitate; 
yet nevertheleſs the ſame Wormizs , invindication of himſelf, from 
ſcandal, vonchſafed to honour me, with his Epiſtles, 1 ſay not ; for 
that's a Rodamontado only, but fo far as togive it you underhis 
hand, that the ſacrifices of the Dazes were no other than inhuman 
Cannibal oblations, and the like. barbarous Holocauſts, Which in 
relation tothem, may paſs well enough, otherwiſe, when Reliques 
are found, as at our Antiguity, they cannot, under this Dofors 
favour, in propriety of ſpeech be fo called, for the Holocauſt was 
that kind of ſacrifice, which was totally conſumed by the fire, no 
offal being left , according to that of Kabanw, lib.5. de ſermoz. 


propriet. cap. 10. as I find him cited by Wormims, Sacrificinne 


quaſi ſacrum faFum, Hoſtia vero ſacrificia que fiebant antequane 
ad boſtes pergerent, Vidime ſacrificia que poſt vitoriam pore 
| oftibus 
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boſtibus immolabant, O& erant Vidime majors ) JR qnam Ho- 
ftiz. Alii vidimane diFam putaverunt quiz i@u percuſſa cadebat, 
vel quia vinda ad aras ducebatur. Holocauſtnm, ubi totum igne 
conſhavieus quod offettur. Antiqui n: cum magina ſacrificia admi- 
niſtrarent, ſolebant totas hoſtias in ſacrorum conſwmere flamma , & 
ipſum erat Holocanſtomata, Sacrificinuzm, ſaith hes is as much to ſay 
asa ſacred faF, but Hoſtia was the Sacrifices which were made be- 
fore they advanced to an _ encounter; Vidime the Sacrifices 
immolated after the YVi&ory obtained, the Enemy being devitted, 
and the Vidims were greater Sacrifices than the Hoſftie. Some have 
thought it to be called Victim, becauſe it fell down, ix percuſſa; 
{ſtriken with a blow, or becauſe it was led, Yin&a ad areas, bound un- 
to the Altars. Holocanſtum, where what was offered was burn'd 
totally by the fire. For the Ancients, when they celebrated great $a- 
c#ifices, uſed in ferving of their ſacred Myſteries, to conſume the 
whole Beaſts, and this is that which was an Holocauſt, And there- 
{orefor any manto ſay, that thoſe heads of Sacrifices found at Store + 
Heng weretheReliques of Holocaults is abſurd, and contradictory 
in the very terms. | 

| It being then thus, there is no farther queſtion to be made, but 
that thoſe © Heads of BuY/'s, or Oxen, of Harts, and other ſuch Beaſts 
* digged up in or near our Antiquity, were the Reliques of ſuch 
Beaſts as were anciently offered at that place. And ſhouldI politive- 
ly affirm, that they could be of the Sacrifices of no other People 
than the Romany, I ſuppoſe, I might ſecurely enough juſtifie the 
ſame; eſpecially confidering,that as on the one fide, Camdern,Speed, 
Verſtegan, and all our Writers from ancient Authors atteſt, that as 
well the Britains and Saxons, as Danes, offered humane vittims 
ſo, on the other, Livy, - Plutarch, Dion, and. all Roman and Greek 
Hiſtorians affirm, that the Komans immolated Bul/s, Oxen, Harts, 
and ſuch hke OR to their” Deities, Furthermore, as for the 
shuls of Oxen or Bulls, which this Do@or ſaith, were plowed up in the 
adjacent fields, we reſpect them not, no ſuch _ felds being 
now, or ever, (if credit may be given to the Soil) withina mile al- 
moſt of our Aztiqzity 3 and rhefe (culs, if any, might bethe remains 
of ſuch that were neglettedly ſcattered about at the firſt finding of 
them at Stozebeng. Thoſe concern iminediatly our diſcovery, that 
have been found in ſeveral parts of the Court ſurrounding Store- 
Heng it ſelf, and near about it 3 for, beſides the abundance of them 
which were digged up by Dr. Harvey, formerly metittotied; Gilbert 
North Eſquire, Brother to che Right Honourable the Lord North , 
Mr. Jones, and divers other perſons, at ſeveral other times; when 
the Right Noble George, late Duke of Buckingham, out of his real 
affection to Antiquity, was at the charge in King James his daies, of 
fearching and digging there, great nuinbers were found alfo.. And 
asat all the former times, ſo in like manner at this ſame tire, were 
great quantities of burnt Coals, or Charcoals digged up likewiſe 
here, lying promiſcuouſly together 'Wwith the Heads, thete, in pits 
by themfelvesapart, here thore, there leſs. And it the laſt ſearch 
made by Mr. Jones, the Cover, highly probable of a Thuribuluze, 
or ſome ſuch like V aſe, whereinthe old Romans nltd to carry Wine, 
Tacenſe, or Holy-water for ſervice iti theft Sacrifices. All which are 
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moſt notable Teſtimonies , for what uſe our Stone-Herg was at firlt 
erected; and, ſuch pregnant proofs to confirm Mr. Jozes his opinion 
of it, that this Doftor providently foreſaw, they were more fit to 
be concealed by him, than publiſhed , they being, 1n truth, un- 
anſwerable. This Cover I had lying by me ſince Mr. Jores's death, 
until Mr. Seder, our late famous Artiquary, (nominated before) 
got it out of my hands, from whom I could never recover it again 3 
yet, for your better ſatisfaCtion, I have cauſed the form of it tobe 
engraven in bigneſs juſtly as it was, being found about three foot 
within the ground, near one of the Stones, of the greater Hexagon : 
And thisI affirmupon mine own knowledge; for,l was preſent on the 
place, when the ſame was found. It was of Stone, light in compa- 
riſon, the more by being hollow, and extream hard; but, of what 
kinds, unleſs an Heliotropiar,as ſome were of opinion, could not cer- 
tainly be imagined, At the ſame time with the Cover, and not far 


* fromthe ſame Hexagon, was found alſo an huge old Nail, in ſhape 


ſomewhat like thoſe which we call commonly double Tens, or 
Spikes, ſuch asareuſed in ſcaffolding, & which I mention the rather, 
that if the Doftor can make any advantage of it , onhis Dazes be- 
half, he ſhall willingly have my confent,and free leave thereto, The 
Draught of the Cover followes. 


To conclude, our Antiquity continues a Romar Temple , not- 
withſtanding whatever this Dofor by whatever indire&t means can 
ſurmiſe, orframe to the contrary 3 for it hath now been fully pro- 
ved at large. 

That, as the Temples of the Romans had Courts belonging to them, 
wherein their victims were ſlain: So, had Stone-Heng. 

T hat, as They had an Altar in them in poſition toward the Eſt ; 
So, had Stone-Heng. 

That, as They had ſeveral Entrances into them, from all quarters 
of the Heaven : So, had Stone-Heng. 

T hat, as Their moſt conſpicuous Entrance was to be fronted to- 
ward the publick Road, which lay next them,that Travellers might 
behold them, and in ſight tender their reverence to the Dezty : So, 
wasit at Stone-Heng. [ 

That, as They were commixed, or compounded of ſeveral forms 
and Orders: So, was Stone-Herng. | 

That, as Their Temple Monopteros was made every way open to 
the Air, as relating to Celum : So, was Stone-Heng. 

T hat, as the CeZof Their Peripteros might be altered at the dif- 
cretion of the Archite@, and made of a various figure; So was the 
Cell of Stone-Heng. And 
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And Laſtly, as theHeads of Bx/s, or 0xex, of Harts, and other 
ſuch Beaſts, which the Romans uſually offered in ſacrifice, have in 
great Numbers been digged up in places where of old Temples of 
Theirs ſtood : So, hath there been at Store-Heng. 

Thus you ſee that the cuſtomes of the Romans of old, and their 
antient Authors, highly warrantize Mr. Jozes his diſcovery of our 
Antiquity : And that it plainly _ not only that his Argu- 
ments were valid and fatisfaftory, but alſo that bis 7magination, 
upon ſuch cleer Evidences, might juſtifiably inſtru his Reaſon to 
judge,that our Stoze-Heng was antiently a Temple of the Romans. 

Weſhould, in the next place, proceed to the Dedication of it 
to the God Celws or Celum ; but, inregard this Doftor ſuggeſting 
ſuch frivolous reaſons to himſelf, as unto all judicious men, even 
thoſe of his own familiarity are ridiculous, waves the ſame ; I ſhall 
only ſay, that YVitrxvias, Daniel Barbarms, Philander, Pierins Vale- 
rian#s,with others, have aſſured you, 1. That Celvs was a Deity of 
the Romans. 2, That they did build Temples to Him. 3. That 
thoſe Temples were ſituated inPlains. 4. That they were open to 
the Air, and uncovered. $5, . That the proper figure of them, was 
thg Circular Form 3 as Their and our Stone-Heng. What other Ar- 
guments, alwel Theological and Philoſophical, as ArchiteFonical 
and Hiftorical, Mr. Jones hath uſed, and what Authorities produ- 
cedto proveit to be ofthis Dedication appears in his Stone-Heng 
Reſtored. And for mine own part, asT intend not towriteof Phyſich, 
being not within my Sphere; So, I would adviſe others, not to in- 
termeddle with Archite@xre, wnleſs they knew better what belog- 


gedtoit, q 


(ſo far as my ſlender Reading and Experience would condutt me) 


J Amque opus exegi, my intended work is done; for, having now 
rom the unworthy Calumnies of Dr. Charleton, vindicated Mr. 


Jones; and bein opinion. of our Antiquity, is by the Grand 
Senate of the Biſtorion of the Rowars, and by their cuſtomes, Pre- 
cepts and Preſidents, in all particulars, ſo fully confirm'd 3; had 
determined to deſiſt, and proceed no further : for what was it to 
Him, or isit to Me, whether the Romans or Dares were the Foun- 
ders of Stone-Heng, or whether it was a Temple, or Charnel Houſe, 
ornot z but that thetruth might appear and the memory of the Au« 
thors of ſo famous a Monument be redeemed, if not from oblivion, 
from the uſurpation at leaſt of others, that havingno title, would 
unjuſtly pretend unto it. Yet being very much perſwaded, eſpes 
cially by Per[onages of Honour and worth, and great Lovers of An- 
tiquity, not ſoto give it over 3 but, as in-all things requirable in a 
ſcrutiny of this Nature, I had highly probable made appear $tone- 
Heng tobeof Roman Foundation 3 and maugre all Arguments and 
objections, how learnedly or ſubtilly ſoever framed, manifeſted ic 
tobe a Temple dedicated by them 3 So, I ſhould let the world know 
alſo, the apparent defeQs that are in this DoQors Duniſb Title. 
In order unto which we are firſt to enquire what Antiquity the 
Danes are of z what invaſions they madein England; what manner 
of warthey managed thereinz & what cuſtoms were uſed by them, for 
conveighing to poſterity, the —_ performed by their ——_ , 

s 


weld 
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As concerning the firſt, I find the Dazes in reſpeCt-of that, that 
we call truly and Property ancient, to be but modern, .and from 
any great Antiquity , no bodied Nation 3 but, arude mixture, and 
miſcellany of ſeveral ſorts of People, which drawing together from 
divers places , to uſurp upon the Dominions of others , took upon 
them the common name of Danes. Infomuch that Tacitzs not no- 
minates them 3 in Pliny we have not one word of them 3 'Ptolomy al- 
lowes them neither name nor abiding places nor are they to be 
met withal in'any old Hiſtoriqns either of the Greeks or Romans, 
notwithſtanding. their Eagles ſoared ſohigh as the River Albis (now 
the Elb) and madeit the bounds of their German Empire, as it is 
at preſent the South-Weſt limit of the Dani Kingdom. The firſt 
then of all others, which by general conſent of writers took notice 
of them was Jornandes the Goth, as Ortelius in his Theſaurus Geo- 
graphicas relates 3 Dani populi, faith he, hodie ſunt, Denemartter, 
Apud vetuſtiſſumos au@ores horum non eſt mentio. TJornandes eo- 
rum primus in hiſtoria meminit. But, ſeeing we now find them fo 
powerful in the Cimbrick Cherſoneſs, let us obſerve by what remq- 
ving of Plantations, Alterations in Government, or other ſubluna- 
ry accidents, they came to arrive at their Dominion there. © 

»1. 16. 2, firſt inhabitants of this Peninſula were the Cimbri, originally deſ- 

Heyl. Coſmog. cended from Gomer the ſon of Japhet, thence called Gomerii, and 

in Dem, C;zyzerii, by contrattion Cimbri, Who, after ſeveral removes, 

firſt from out of the Plains of Phrygia, then from the Banks of Palus 

Meotis, (etled at length , and for many Ages continued there, un- 

til the 0cean overflowing a great part of their Country, compel- 

led them to ſeek new ſeats 3 whereupon in great multitudes, they 

. abandoned their dwellings, and _— through Germany deſcen- 

—_— ded into Ttaly, and made ſuch dreadful havock therein, as had not 

one Caizs Marius been, AFnm efſtt de imperio Romano, ſaith Florgs. 

Upon this migration of theirs, the Saxoz#s, it ſeems, layimg hold, 

ſeiſed upon the Southern parts of this Cherſoxeff , and became the 

next inhabitants thereof ; for, here they were in the time of Pfolo- 

Anno Chrigi #23» 25 having long before his daies poſſeſſed the ſame. Many ge- 

909, nerations after this, the remainders of the Cimbri, and their 

Tribes, Which ſtill enjoyed the Northern tract , moving to- 

wards the South, in that great expedition againſt Spaiz, made by 

the neighbouring Yardals on the Roman Empire , occaſioned the 
Fritesand Avglito enlarge, or ſhift their dwellings, eachraking up 

the part thar lay neareſt to them. The Jzites took up the Nor- 

thern parts from them named Jxitland : The other poſſeſſed them 

of thoſe parts which lay next the Saxons, their old Friends and 
Confederates (their chief Town being Sleſwick) where Angeler, 

6 oe OW A obſcure Village, once of greater note, doth preſerve their 
The Fil © memory. BOO: TO OR 
Engliſh Sax- But, theſe not long after joyning withthe Saxons in the Con- 
_— = —_ of Britain 3 and finding it as eaſie to be effefted, asadvanta- 
reſets to ans Bious to enjoy, engaged intheend, their whole powers inthe inva- 

428. others {jon of it, and leaving none behind which were fit for ation, or not 

the 1aſl King, £NOVgh to keep poſſeſſion of the Country from new Invaders, gave | 

dom of their OPOrtunity to certain People, afterwards naming themſelves Dares, 


Aeptarchy. {5 cyme in upon them, who ſubdued theſe Countries, as far as to 
was ſctled in "4 | the 
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the river Exdore, and planting them with Coloxies, brought them _ .. .. 

under thats ſubjeQion 3 ſo that, it ſeems, about theſe times it was, _ o_ 

that the Danciores, ſaith Camden, or the Dauciones, as Heylin hath Camd. Brit. 

it, uniting with the People of thoſe many Iflands, which lye toge. Ps 13% 

ther in the Bay or Gnlph Codanws (now the Baltick Sea) took 

the name of Danes : And © not from Dax, faith he, I know not weyt.coſm. in 

© what King above 1000 years before the birthof Chriſt , being Pcom- 2.130. 

<« firſt taken notice of by the name of Dawes, by Jornandes de rebus 

& Geticis, who lived about the time of J»ſtin7an the firſt, about Anno Chrift 

< whichtime, 'or not long after, itisconceived, they made them- $50, 

< ſelves Maſters of ſo much of the Cimbrick Cherſoneff as had been 

<« fermerly poſſeſſed by the Jzites and Argli,whoſe forſaken, or ill 

& yeopled ſeats they poſſeſſed themlelys of. T hus far our Dr. Heylir. 

W hereunto may be added Speeds Teſtimony, who in his Deſcrip- 

tion of Dexrmark, ſaith, ©* That the Danes, whilſt the Saxoxs were 

< employed withus here in the conqueſt of Exglard , ſtarted out 

<* of thoſe petty Iſlands in the Sinxs Codanw, and took up their 

© room inthe Cimbrick as We are not then to wonder, 

that neither the Danes themſelves, or any other can to this day tell, 

what Country in all their now vaſt Dominions, is properly Dex- 

mark, or Dania propria 5 nor that upon theirnew acquiſition, fuch 

a promiſcuous rablement were in great confuſion, and lived long 

time without any ſettlement atall. For, ** after this, ſaith Heyliz, 

« wehear little of them till the time of Charles the Great, they 

< living in a confuſed State, ſometimes ſubject to the Norwegiazs, 

© (gmetimes to the Swedes, but alwaies a ma Law and Order, 

& tj11l by their King Godfrey, or Gotricws, they were regulated b _- 

yo RR and non a. orderly kind of life. pes, ney { —_ mo 
Tt being then thus, that the Dares were originally, and in ſuch la- 

tertimes, made up, butof a mixed multitude of ſeveral people, 

and lived afterwards till within theſe goo years, -in ſuch contempti- 

ble manner, under the ſubje&ion of others, without Law, or Order : 

The queſtion is no longer, whether they were the Authors of $tone- 

Heng, but whether any of thoſe barbarous Afomrments brought in- 

to Example againſt it by this Door, were made by them, yea, 

or no, That the rubbiſh of ſuch Monnwents are within the King- 

dom of Denmark, as, at this day it comprehends the whole Cint- 

brick Cherſoneſs, the great Continent of Norwey, with the Iſles there- 

of now all united, and incorporated into one Eſtate, is very pro- 

bable, but that they were not caſt up by the Danes, is far more 

probable 3. of this nevertheleſs hereafter, their incurſions into this 

Iſland, being ar preſent to be enquired into. And in regard we 

follow our own Authors herein, Sir H. Spelman in an Epiſtle of his ol. Worm: 

to O0law Wormins, (hall tell you, that our Hiſtorians de Darzs co- "I 

pioſius traZarunt quam ipſi Dani, treat more copioully ofthe Daxez, aa 

than the Dazes themſelves, which Wormizs, in his anſwer doth not 

deny. | 
benandly, as concerning the war they made here; wefind, that 

about the year of our Salvation 570, the Dazes began to rove upon 5. 

the Coaſts of France and England, and were by thoſe that in La- 

'tin writ the Hiſtories of Fxgland called Winccing?, for that they 

practiſed Pyracy : For Winccinga , faith Camden; in the Saxox 

Ton gue 
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Tongue, doth ſignific a Pyrate that runneth from Creek to Creek, 


Speeds Hiſt.in About the time of Egbert, whoſe Reign beganin the year of Chriſt, 


Egb. Ge. 


800. they firſt arrived upon our Sea-Coaſts, For, in the thirty third 
year of this King, they anded in the North of England 3 In the ſe- 
cond year fellowing in Weſt-ales+ and in the Jaſt of his Reignat' 
$heepey in Kent 3 and with great loſs were repelled to their $hjps. 
In the ſixteenth year of Ethelwolf, that in 837 ſucceeded Egber:, 
the Daxes entred the Thames mouth, and having penetrated into' 
Surrey, wereat Oteley defeated 3 much about the ſame time the 
landed at Sardwichin Kent,and Wi#leſhore 1n Devonſhire,and in both 
places wereenforced to Sea again. 

' Until Ethelberts time, who began his Reign in 860. we hear no= 
thing more of them, But, to welcome him to the Crown, the 
Danes preſently after his Coronation entred the land, ruinating all 
before them to the City of #inchefter, but in their return were rou- 
ted, the prey recovered, and a great number of them ſlain.- In 
his firſt yearalſo a Navy of Danes and Normans entred into the 


' Tſland Tazet, and by the Kentifh men were with much ſlaughter at 


length enforced to leave the Country. 

In the firſt year of ' King Ethelred, who aſſumed the Scepter in 
866. Hungar and Hubba diſ-imbarqued upon the Engliſh Coaſts 
with an huge Army of Danes. Theſewintred in Eaſt-Argli4, made 
truce with the Inhabitants upon conditions, and defiſted a while 
from their wonted cavenings. But, inthe next year, the King being 
buſied to put back a freſh inroad of Daxes, then landed in the South 
and eſt of the Iſland 3 Hangar and Huhba took advantage of his 
abſence, and upon the civil broiles commenced among the Nor- 
thumbrians, made thither, where finding the People unprovided of 
ſtrength, they harried the Country,and entring Tork burnt it. This 
ſucceſs they purſued ſo cloſely, as at length they ſet a ſ#bſtitute 
King to Reign under them , over all the North borders beyond 
the Riverof Tye: Ando —_— themſelves out of Northamber- 
Itz:d into Mercia, came to Nottingham, which Town they won, and 
therein wintred in the third of King Ethelreds Reign; whenhe with 
the aid of Burthred the Mercian King, conſtrained the Dazes to ſue 
for peace,who yeilding up the Tow#,& again retiring over Tyxe, took 
up their winter quarters at Tork, Thenext Summer by boats they 
paſſed Hrmber,& ſparing neither things ſacred nor prephane,advan- 
ced as faras Huntingdon, Thence, pearcing farther into theLand, 
they came into territories of the Fxſt-Angler, where holy Edmund 
Reigned , whom they cruelly martyred. But, inthe laſt year of 
Ethelreds Reign, two Daniſh Kings Sreeg and Haldern entred into 
Weſt-Saxia, and at Reading entrenched themſelves, Theſe, for- 
raging the Country , were encountred at Tzglefield by Ethelwolf, 
Earl of Bark-ſhire, and his men, who ſlew one of their Leaders, and 
chaſed thereſt into their Trenches, Thenthe Dares within four 
daies after at A/ſſendon, gave battle to the King, and with great loſs 
were overthrown. But, ' in all haſt recruiting , they fought Him 
fourteen daies after at Baſing, and had the victory.. Within two 
months afterwards they joyned battle again, at Mertox , in 


which the Dares got the day again, and King Ethelred received 
His deaths wound , who dying , Alfred ſucceeded Him, to —_— 
eign 
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Reign having now brought you, and of Him more being to be 
ſaid hereafter , Jet us ſee in the next place what our Hiſtorians 
have delivered ofthe benefits , this Doors Daxes brought to the 
Inhabitants of this Realm, by theſe ſeveral invaſions of Theirs ; 
in which I have beer: the more particular , that you might certain- 
ly know, that whatever incurſions they 'made into other parts of the 
Kingdom, they never till this King Al/freds time, ſet footing in 
Wiltfrire, wherein our Roman Antiquity ſtands. 


—— 


Thirdly, as to the manner of managing of their war here; it ap- Cand:Brir, 
pears , that the Dares after their firſt landing in our Iſland, made** 


ſuch tumults and hurliburlies therein, as never, ſaith Camder, the 
like was heard of 3 and having for many years made foul havock 
, over al: England, racing Cities , firing Churches, and waſting 
Countries, they let the reins looſe to all barbarous cruelties , 'dri- 
ving, harrying, ſpoyling, and turning all upſide down where ever 
they went. Thus after they had killed the Kings of the Mercians, 
and Eaſt Angles,they ſeiſed upon their Kingdoms, with a great part 
of the Kingdom of Northumberland. Which I have added the rather 
alſo, that you might be fully ſatisfied, they never made 
any impreſſion upun the Kingdom of the Weſt Saxons worthy re- 
membrance , or the notice of poſterity, untilafter the death of 
Edmund,Clurnamed Ironſide, it came by pretended right of ſurvivors 
ſhipunto Canutws, Anno 1017. 


Purchas tels us, that it breeds horror to read, or think of the ſpoils; bs 


rapes, fires, murthers, barbariſm, heatheniſm, deſolation, and de- 
ſtruction, which they brought every where with them in their incur- 
fions into England. 


The Dares, ſaith this DoCtors Lzllhy, inſtead of ſacrifice committed Lil. in Gale 


ſacrilege, inſtead of Religion, Rebellion. But what ever elſe, I muſt _—_ 


not omit what Speed affirms, that they ſometimes harrowed the 
Countries before them, and carried away great booties to their ſhips: 
ſometimes impoveriſhed the people, by exaCting great ſums of mo- 
ney for compoſition of peace, ſometimes expelled the Inhabitants, 


and ſeated themſelves in their places, and ſomtimes ſhared the - 


Countrey with their Kings , and took: unto themſelves none of the 
worſt ; but not as other Wer = (mark I pray) to build, ſow and 
plant; but to lay waſt, caſt down and deſtroy, ſparing neither ſtru- 
cures for civil uſe, norplaces of Oratoty dedicated to Divine. 
Now, who ate thoſe other Conquerors that Speed here means, 
may we think 2 not the Dares, Tam ſure you'l ſay, nor the $axors; 
for immediatly before he told us, that © They, like the Kavers of 
* 4rabia, whoſo long as they are full make a pleaſant noiſe; but 
< being empty make an horrible crie, emptied faſter than the Britains 
&© could fill; and ever complained that they had not enough, till laſt- 
ly by ſurprize they gotall intotheir own claws. The Romans then 
muſt be thoſe famons Conquerors that he intends; and they deſerys 
juſtly to be ſoacknowledged ; For, | 
| The Romans reduced the natural Inhabitants of this Kingd onto 
the Society of civil life: The Dezxe#i brought in baftbariſm, heathe- 
niſm, deſolation, and deſtruttion. | 
The Romany induced them with pleaſure to quietneſs and reſt: 


The Danes hurried them with cruelty to _ and confuſion. — 
e 
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The Romans governed them with their Laws, and framed them 
to good manners and behaviour : 'The Deaxzes commited ſpoils, 
rapes, and murthers wherever they went. 


The Romarrs built them Temples, places of publick reſort, and 
furniſhed them with goodly houſes, and ſtately buildings, in ſuch 
ſort, ſaith Camden, that the Relicks and Rubbiſh of their ruins do 
cauſe the beholders now plainly to ſay, thefe Roman works were 
made by Giants, of ſuch exceeding great aUmiration, and ſump- 
tuous Magnificence they are : The Dares pulled down their Tem- 
ples, and places reſpeRed for publick good, raced their Cities, and 
burnt noble ſtrutures to the ground, in ſuch ſort, ſaith Speed, 
that the places of Oratory dedicated for qivine uſe and honour of 
the Nation, which all other Tyrants had forborn, theſe ſavage men, 
as the Earths deſtroyers, caſt down, and trampled under their pro- 
phane feet. | 

The Romans came hither to build and propagate 5 The Daxes 
tocaſt down, and deſtroy. And can ſuch Barbarians as theſe be 
thought toere@t Stone-Heng ? Had I not already ſo manifeſtly made 
appear, that itwasa work ereQed by the Komans,theſe laſt, not fri- 
volous arguments, but Authentick Authorities, would have alone 
been of ſo much weight, as to convince all underſtanding men, that 
none but the Romans could bethe Foundersof our Antiquity. © 

Laſtly, inendeavoring to acquaint you with thoſe wajes that 
were in uſe among the Daxes, for commemorating the ations of their 
famous men, which may unqueſtionably be ſaid Theirs , I find my 
ſelf at aloſs, their writers being as barren and awkward thercin, as 
the Danes themſelves, utterly incapable to effeCt great works. Nei- 
ther are you to expettthe deſcriptions of ſuch like Monuments as are 
recorded in the Hiſtories of the Romans, for that the Daxes made 
them of Earth only at. firſt, or of Earth and Stones mixed together, 
and afterwards as they grew more civil and obſervant of the cuſtomes 
of other people, of Timber or Bricks at beſt. And the chief work 
, Of theirs, that informs us certainly of this al{o, 1s that that they call 

the Tanewirce in the Cimmbrick Cherſoneſs, which conſiſted of a long 
Trench and Rampireof Earth from one ſea to another,of ſuch bredth, 
that a Chariot or two Horſemen. a breaſt might ride upon it 3 caſt 
up by Godfrey or Gotricw their King and Legiſlator formerly men 
tioned, inthe time of Charles the Grear, either, ſaith Heylzz, to hin-- 
der the daily incurſions of the Saxons,as ſome,or toſtop the current 
of the victories of the ſaid Charles, as others think. And of this 
the Daniſh writers ſo boaſt, and in ſuch manner compare it with 
our wall in England made anciently from one fide of the Kingdom 
tothe other, to repel the continual inroads of the Pi&s and Scots, 
as that jt may be much admired, how certainly ſfoever we are aſſu- 
red the Romans built the ſame, that Dr. Charleton took not uponhim 
to entitle his Daxes to that likewiſe. 

In proceſs of time Thyra the Daughter of Ethelred King of England, 
whom the Dazes for her Magnanimity, and other Princely virtues, 
ſtile commonly Caput Majeſtatis Danice to this day, being marri- 
ed into Dexmarck to ( not this Doors) Gormund King thereof, 
Anno 886. and having obſerved, it ſcems, the manner of working 
in Timber which the Saxons here uſed, fortified the (aid wanewirce 

with 
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with piles, and paliſadoes of Wood ; and at length Woldemar the 
firſt, A#n0o 1157 coated it with Bricks, but through Age andill for- 
tune it hath ſuffered ſuch a general decay, 7te ut rudera ſaltim ſu- 
perſint, faith Worwins, to whom weare now beholding, and muſt be 
hereafter, for what weſayz and, who records not any other works 
more worthy memory than theſe, or of other materials made, which 
may truly, and without contruverſie be adjuſted to be founded by 
the Dazes; whereby appears, that tliey, were not ix old time, nor 
«fter their converſion to Chriſtianity, 10 accuſtomed to ere Monu- 
ments of Stone, much leſs byge Stones, as you will ſhortly hear Dr. 
Charleton toaſlert. | 

But, ſince weſhall ere long come to ſpeak of the Monuments in ge- 
neral of the Septentrional Nations,and eſpecially of their Sepulchres, 
it will not be irrequiſite I ſuppoſe, leſt the thread of our diſcourſe 


ſhould afterwards be interrupted, to ſay ſomewhat in this place with 74- Mon. Dan. 


Wormins of the rites inzoduced by them for burying of the dead, 
the rather, in regard it conducethtothe better underſtanding}of what 
muſt hereafter nr TheſethenT find divided by him into three 
kinds,which according to the ſeveral Ages,in whichthey were in uſe, 
took their denomination from the manner of their . ſacrifices 
and worfhip 3 firſt Koiſold, ſecondly PÞoigoly, thirdly Chriftenzont- 
folp For , at firſtbeing to performrites untothe dead, they ſet out a 
plat of ground with Stones, (as we with ſtakes) either in " frog com- 
mon field by the high-way ide, or, in theencloſed Lands of the par- 
ty deceaſed , of an oblong figure, ſometimes an hundred and twen- 
ty foot in length,and in bredth eighteen : Within this they burat the 
Corps, and gathering up the Aſhes encluded them in urns, which 
they diſpoſed into the form ofa Circle, and placing them in ghe mid- 
dle of the Area, encompaſled them about with great Stones, laying 
broad ones on the tops of the urns, that covered and ſecured them 
from outward violence : Then they filled the whole Area with 
ſtones, ſand, and earth, and raiſed up a mighty heap .in form of a 
Demi-bill, which at length they overlaid with Turffs, that T ravel- 
lers paſling by might refreſh their eyes with the greeneſs thereof. T his 
manner of interment, they called atRoiſez as if, after the mode of 
Kings 3 for, Regibus ſaltim hunc honorem habitum fuiſſe volunt ; 
minori pompa tumnulati alii; Kings at leaſt, ſaith our Author, had 
this honour done them 3 others were inhumed with leſs pomp, 
Theſecond Age Þoigold, was that, in which they laid the bodies 
whole, and not burnt, rogether with their accoutrements, whether 
Armes, Swords, Spurs, Dogs, Horſes, or theirliving Friends, 1s not 
much material, in a Circle made of great Stones, and with others e- 
very way covered them, heaping again upon them, ſand and earth, 
until the work roſe to the full height of a Mount, which with Turffs, 
and other ſtones, at laſt was outwardly adorned. Thoſethat were 
Nain in War, they threw altogether in one heap, which they called 
Ualkoſter, and caſt up the like Burrow of Earth over them. And 
ſometimes on the top of the Tymulas was made a Coftin compoſed of 
great Stones, for the reception of the bones. And of this kind in 
Friſia, Wormiws tells us, ſome are to be ſeen, of which himſelf ſear- 
ching one faund bonesinit, of the ſame proportion with the men of 
our Age, and which he conceives to bethe Sepulchre of ſome emi- 
nene 
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nent family. So far as Lindholmin Friſia he travelled to ſee theſe, 
all the now Dominions of Dezmark, it leems, not affording him one 
of this ſort. | ; 

In the third and laſt Age Chriſtendomſoly, we may warrantably in- 
troducethe Dares 3 for, in this Age they uſed to bury their dead, 
with ſuch ritesas we Chriſtians are now accuſtomed to doz of which, 
ſaith Wormins, weneed not to ſay much, the ſame being fo gene- 
rally known. | 

And therefore, as.more is not to be ſpoken De ſepeliend; ritibus 
uſed anciently in the now Provinces of Dermark, and the Regions 
of the North; So, morecannot be ſpoken of any Monuments conſi- 
ſting of other materials, then as delivered, erected peculiarly by the 
Dazxes. And as for Bxrrowes of Farth and Rubble after the Ger- 
mar and Saxon manner we willallow them. And of this their way 
for perpetuating the memories of their Great Commanders Wormins 
gives this applauſe 5 7ta enim & celerius tumulos abſolverunt, & ad- 
feFum ſuumerga defunFos declararunt, ea ppn—_ id preſtan- 
do qua illud viciſſum ab aliizs expeFabant; For 1o, ſaith he, they ſoo- 


. ner finiſht their Monuments, & declared their aftectionsto the dead, 
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diſpatching that with celerity, which others by degrees conſumed 
long time about. | 

Now, although Petrus Lindebergins goes about to cloak this Bar- 
bariſm of T heirs with want of ſtone, ſaying, 8ciendum autem quod 


Dazxi cum propter defeFum Saxorumpyramides ac obeliſcos exſtruere 


minime potuerint, olim in memoriam Regum & Heroum ſuorum ex ter- 
ra coacervata ingentem molem montis inſtar eminentem ſlatuerint 5 
Olans Wormins, nevertheleſs, (upon the very quotation) ſcoffing, as 
it were, at him for his pains, tells us plajnoly , that in his opinion it 
was not for want of ſtone, but of workmen that knew how to work 
in ſtone, they made ſuch Burrows as theſe, Hear Him, 'Verum now 
tam Saxorum quam artificum qui rite ea tra@are debebant, apud uds 
olim defeFumfuiſſe arbitror. Yuam quam exiſiemem Majores noſtros 
magis natura quam arte elaboratis dele@atos fuiſſe Saxis, artificiun 
in Runis ſculpendis & tumulis extrnend# oſtentare contenti ; But, 
I ſuppoſe, ſaith he, the defect amongſt us in times paſt to have been, 
not ſo much of ſtone, as of workmen that could rightly manage 
them. Notwithſtanding I conceive,our Predeceſſors to have been de- 
lighted in ſtones formed by zature more,than wrought ” Art,being 
contented toſhew workmanſhip in cutting letters,and caſting up Byr- 
rows of Earth. Now, ſhould this Doctor quarrel the rendring of 
Runs Sculpendjs to be cutting of Letters, he is to know, that 0/aus 
FWormins recomends it to his Readers, as moſt befitting their obſer- 
vation,that the Septentriona) Nations(which,thatit may ſuffice by the 
way to remember once for all,are by him aſſerted tobe, the Gothich 
D xacick, and Cimbrick Kingdoms before the Daxes reduced them to 
their obedience) called Letters Rurgs ; leſt otherwiſe both him- 
ſelf and Saxo Grammaticus might be miſunderſtood. For thar, 
granting them leave to boaſt their Antiquity, the Gothick , or Ru- 
nick, Charatters ( which as Arugrim Jonas ſuppoſeth , from 
the immigration of the Aſeatiques,under the conduct of0dinus about 
the year of the world 3938, became altered) wereunknown -unto' 
the Dazes. Inſomuch as they ſo eſteemed that man, that could iri 
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| highly, they will tell you, was a poor Bard Hiarnws by name advan- 
ced z to which purpole Wormius produceth Saxo Grammaticus, as Mon. Dan. 

X : . _ 1. 1. Cap-13, 
(/ib.6.) laying 3 Ab ejs Epitaphium Regno repenſum, imperiique 
pondus paucarum literarum contextni donatum eft. Adeo exili im- 
pendio ingens premium ſtetit. Eximium exigui poematis precium, 
famam quoque Ceſareane retributionis excejſit > By them an Epi- 
zaph is remunerated wfth a Kingdom, and the ſway of an Empire 
given for compoſing a few lines. A wonderful reward for ſuch a 
contemptible matter. The ſingular value of a {lender Poem, hath 
the fame alſo of Ceſarean munificence exceeded. Whereupon, 
Wormius himſelf concludes, Probabile eſt literatorum eorumque qui 
literas calluerint, eo ſeculo tantam fuiſſe penuriam, ut js qui tria 
verba, vel legere, vel texere potuerit, in majori tum extiterit precio, 

wam hoc evo vaſtis ac laborioſis operibus clariſſumus. It is proba- 
= ſaith He, that in that Age, there was ſuch ſcarcity of letterd 
men, and thoſe that knew the Letters, as that he that could read or 
write but three words, was held in far greater eſteem, than he that 
in theſe dajes is moſt famous for vaſt and laborious works. Bur, 
leſt you ſhould expect to be ſatisfied, in what Age this was, 1 ſay, 
that though Hiſtorians both ancient and modern unanimouſly ac- 
cord, that the Danes were not a known Nation, until the time of 
the Emperor Juſtinian the firſt , nortill long after a bodied People, 
theſe Daniſh Writers, nevertheleſs, would boaſtingly perſwade; 
that this Hiarnws was King of the Danes, and for writing but a ſhort 
Bardiſh Poemin Kunick, or Gothick, Characters, in praiſe of Frotho 
the third, who Reigned, as they will have it, in thefirſt Century 
of our Saviours Incarnation, was, as the only deſerving man among(t 
them , elected to ſucceed Frotho. When then, ſo anciently inthe 
ArG@oan World it was thus miſerably loſt, by what means the Dares 
came afterwards to reſtore it, and have none but the Gothick L an- 
" guage in uſe among them, | leavethis DoQor better to inform him- 

ſelt. But Oh unhappy People ! that, being ſuch Lovers of Letters, 
as beyond all example to remunerate Letterd men, ſhould fo be 
debarred of their delight, as to have no Readers of letters. Thoſe; 
nevertheleſs, that want workmen to work in Stone, muſt want work- 
mento write in Stone. 

Thus now you know truly what the Danes were, Barbarians in 
Arts, Pyrates at Sea, Pionersat Land, aadthat in theſe barbarities | 
was cheir chiefeſt glory. Directly, as Banduica vaunted of herun- —_" Caſſ. 
Civiliz'd Britains,qui non agros colereqnon opifices eſſe,ſed bella gerere NO 
optime dedicerunt; Warrs at Land being the grand profeſſion of the 
Britains, as of the Daxes by Sea, and no knowledge of Arts and 
ſciences incither. Into whoſe ſociety the 8 axons may be admitted 
likewiſe z for they, being of old aslittle enclined to Arts as cither 
the Britains, or Danes, contemned utterly all works of labour and 
greatneſs, and being ambitious only to kill an enemy, eſteemedir a 
perpetual infamy to return alive from that Battel, in which their 
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Prince happened to be ſlain. Whence it is , that where-ever elſe- 
where, throughout the Septentrional Kingdoms, the Foot-ſteps of - 
any craggy Monuments are ſeen, not theleaſt ruinsof any ſuch are 
to be found within the old Engliſh-Saxon Country , but Burrowes 
of Earth covered with Turffs,according to the Cuſtom both of their 
Anceſtors,and the Anceſtors of the Daner,alſo,viz.the Germans,who, 

Tacit in Deſcr. ſaith Tacitxs,raiſed up their Tombs with Turffs of Earth, and deſpi- 

__ ſed great Works and laborious Monuments,as too heavy for the Dead. 
No rational man therefore can think, that either the Britains, Saxons, 
or Danes,could be the Authors of any maſie,ſtupendious, or tedious 
Works; much leſs of ſuch artificial,orderly,and elegant Structures,as 
our Antiquityzfor the more fully and cleerly manifeſting whereof, we 
will aow paſs to examine 


The Title of the DANES to Stone-Heng; 


*© Which , ſaith Door Charletor, is grounded chiefly upon Cu- 
* ſtomand Preſidents. For that they , more than any other Na- 
* tion whatſoever , were in old time, and even a good while 
<< after the refinement of their barbarous Manners , and converſion 
<* to Chriſtianity , accuſtomed to erect Monuments of huge ſtones, 
*< upon ſeveral memorable occaſions 3 and ſuch Monuments , that 
© compared to our (or their) Stoe-Herg , ſeem to agree therewith 
<< in moſt, if not in all points of reſemblance, whereof many are at 
© this day extant in Dexmark and Norwey : 15 not hard to prove from 
<* the undoubtable teſtimonies of their beſt Hiſtorians and Antiqua- 
<* ries. Having thus ſaid , he proceeds to enumerate the ſeveral 
ſorts of Monuments remaining within the ſaid Dominions , partly 
according to the diviſion that 0/aws Wormizs makes of them , part- 
ly not; alſo not forgetting his diſtribution of theminto Lziterata and 
Tlliterata-, he further ſaith. 

«© As for the Literata, whichcarry their Age and Titles engraven 
<* on their fronts; they lie not in our way , our Antiquity having no 
*© Inſcription on any of its Stones : and though that Plate of Mettal 
* with barbarous Characters , of which we have formerly taken _ 
* notice , might probably appertain unto it 5 yet 1s not that ſuffi- 
* cient to appropriate it to the Order of Monuments, whoſe Digni- 
<* ty and Value conſiſt chiefly in their Epigraphs. Ranging it there- 
<* fore among the 7lliterata , let us a while inſiſt upon a particular 
<* Survey of thoſe : beginning at the Antique Daniſh. Thus far He. 

01.Worm. Mon. Olaus Wormics diſcourſing of all thoſe Works which under the 
Dan. lib. 1- Title of Monuments may be comprehended , andare now to be found 
- — 4a "*within the preſent Kingdoms of Dexmark, and other Dominions of 
the Northern parts of the World, hath made in reſpe& of their 
Materials, and Uſe, a ſeveral diviſion of them. Firſt, in reſpe@ of 

their Materials he tells us, that, they were either of ſuch as conſiſt- 

ed of Earth only, or of Earth and Stones commixt together, or of 

Stones ſolely. Secondly, in regard of their Uſe , that, ſome ſerved 

for the Worſhip of Idols and Idolatrous Ceremonies 3 a diviſion wa- 

rily omitted by this Door : ſome were Sepulchres, and deputed 

for inhuming of the Dead: ſome, Epigraphs, containing the praiſes 

of worthy men : ſome, Places of Judicature , wherein Controver- 
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found , as he profeſſeth , the Method preſcribed to himſelf, affords 
us no Inſcriptions, much leſs the particular Dimenſions of any Stones 
of the Monuments deſcribed by Him , conſidering nevertheleſs,that 
of theſe He treats afterwards at large in his following Books , and 
that aſwel He himſelf, as Saxo Grammaticws, and Olaws Magn, 
ſpeak generally of whatever theſe barbarous Remains are extant, 
not only in the Cimbrick Cherſoneſs , Gothick, Iſlands, and through- 
'out the Main of Scandia , but in Iſland allo, and the remoteſt 
Countries of the North, as Stephanws Stephanivs commenting on the 
Preface of Saxo Grammaticxs learnedly obſerves ; I ſhall endea- 
vour, and doubt not to make appear, that , whatever others were 
not, moſt, if not all of the various kinds of Monuments brought to 
Example Stoxe-Heng by this Doctor, were Literata , and carried 
aſwel their Founders, as their Age and Titles exgraven on their 
Fronts; and to give you the ſcantlings of their ſeveral Stones in like 
manner, Whereby how invalid his arguments are, that in regard 
they confiſted of as huge Stones as our Antiquity , were 7[literata as 
it,and the Dares the Authors of them , they. likewiſe were the Foun- 
ders of Stoxe-Heng,willthe more certainly,and manifeſtly be ſeen. 
' What kind of Works are by Wormixs and others attributed pe- 
culiarly and properly to the Danes, you have formerly heard , and 
with Him alſo we muſt now proceed tothoſe of the Cimbrians, Da- 
cians, Goths, or Runick Nations of Old , erected anciently in the 
now Dania or in Daxeland; yet following nevertheleſs , ſo far as 
truthand method will permit , the ſame way Doctor Charletoz hath 
preſcribed, we will begin with their 


Sacred Places. 
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Theſe as I find in Wormiws , conſiſted chiefly of two ſorts 3 for, gym. x6n. 
ſometimes they performed their abominable Rites , and ſacrifi- Dan.lib.1.c-3- . 


ced to their Idols in Temples ſumpruouſly built , ſometimes 1n the 
open Fields on Altars raiſed on Mounts of Earth immenſely high 3 
- ſuppoſing it unbeſeeming the greatneſſe of their Deities , to en- 

cloſe them within Walls, and Structures made by Art, according to 
the Cuſtom of the Gerwars ; for, hence it is , Gith Wormins , that 
Tacitis tells us , the Old Germans, alia nulla Deorum Templa ha- 
buiſſe , row Iucos nemoraque Deorum ſuorum nominibus appelata 
to have had no other Temples of their Gods, than Groves and 
Woods called by the Names of their Deities. Firlt, 
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Firſt, as for their Temples, Theſe, in ſume places were more 
ſtately than others, and Formirs brings intoExample, that at Vp- 
fal in Sweden , which ſhined all with Gold, deſcribed by olais 
Magnws, lib. 3.cap. 6. Another in Norwey 3 Another in 7ſand like- - 
wiſe; but inthe now Denmark , quod quidem Sciam, nullibi tali- 
un jamextant rudera , for whatever I could know, ſairh he , the 
ruins of any ſuch are no where to be found 3 perhaps, a$he gives the 
reaſon, for that the Danes , when become Chriſtians, endeavour- 
ing to extirpate all memory of Idolatry., either utterly deſtroyed 
them , or in their places dedicated Churchesto the true God, wxrde 
ror raro, ſaithhe again, menſas ararum, adbuc in campis &- ſilvis 
exrantium , diſieft as &- diſſipatas cernere licet , whence may be fre. 
quently beheld Alrar Tables , yet remaining in Fields and Woods, 
thrown down and broken. And for the ſame cauſe , as you may re- 
member , I ſaid before, the Altar in our Antiquity might nat only 
be removed from its firſt poſition in the middle of the Temple, but 
beaten in pieces alſo. And not improbably even by the Daxes after 
they attained an abſolute Dominion here rather, than any other 
people , ( ſaving what Mr, Jones conceives ( pag. 26, ) might be 
done by A. Ambroſizs towards the defacing thereof) ſecing , that 
they made ſuch ruin and deſtruction of Sacred Works in their 
own Countrey , as #Yormizs hath now affirmed and in all other 
places where ever they came , as Carden and others not long fince 
told you, | 
pernntly , as for their Altars, the Structure of them our Author 
ſaith was divers, but they conſiſted for the moſt part of a Tumulzz 
or Mount caſt up.of Earth, on the top of whicha great, broad, and 
flat ſtone was laid upon three ſtony blocks, like a Table ſet upon 
three feet , Inſtar menſe tribus fulcris innixe , are his words; 
under this bulk was an hole or pit , in ſome very great , as is viſi- 
ble at this day, inothers filled up with Earth and Stones , made, 
asis conceived , for receiving the blood of their bloody Sacrifices. 
It is very rare it flints , forſtriking fire, are not found in them, For, 
with other fire than ſuch as was forced out of a flint, they reputed 
it execrable to conſumetheir Holocauſts, In ſume places they were 
made with much more ado than others, having aſwell-about the 
bettom as towards the top a Circle of ſmall ſtones. One of theſe 
Tumuli alone is ſeldome to be found , more often three together, a 
little ſpace lying between them, erected in honour of their three 
chicfeſt Idols. For, where one only is ſeen, it denoteth generally a 
Sepulchre, the Altar upon it being made, eo fire, ut ibidem in mee 
moriam defundti quotannis ſacra peragantur , to the end that Rites 
in memory of the dead might be anniverſarily celebrated thereon. 
Of this kind, he tell us , one remains in Seland, not far from the 
Town of jtirck. But fince this Doctor in regard ſomething more 
depends upon it , than he would willingly ſhould arrive at your 
knowledge , hath given you the deſcription of it under a wrong 
Title , the Title oft Sepulchres z I ſhall re-deliver it in his Authors 
own words, and preſent you with a view of the Monument i6 ſelf 
alſo, asT find it delineated by Him. Hujus generis eximia extat in 
Selandia , juxta viam regiam qud itur ad pagum wirck : Hujwue 
StruJure; Of this lort, faith he, an eminent one remainsin Seland, 
not, 
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not ox 4 Plain , as Door Charleton corruptly affirms, and the 
more to perſwade it dexterouſly waves the former part of the 
Text 3 but, near the Migh-way leading to- the Town of Eirck , of 
this making. 


Ex ſaxis rudiorbus mediocribus, quadrata in longitudinem tens 
dens, duGa eſt area; huic tres colles ſeu tumuli incluſj, undique 
circa radicem , ejuſdem firme magnitudinis ſaxis cin#j, Major mes 
ditullium occupans, in apice aram habet ex ſaxis quatuor ſtupendez 
wagnitudinis exſtrutam , ita ut tria quartum maximun &- planum 
ſuſtineant, The plot of ground tending to a long ſquare is ſet out 
with rude ſtones of mean ſcantlings, in which three Mounts of 
Earth are included ; each of them nighto the bottom every way laid 
about with ſtones almoſt of the ſame bigneſs, The greater Mount 
ſtanding in the middle, hath on the top an Altar made of four 
ſtones of ſtupendious magnitude; ſo as, three ſuſtain the fourth, 
being the greateſt of all, and flat. 

Wormiwus here leaves us to anabſolute libetty of conjeturing , not 
only what the extent 'of the whole Monument in general was , but 
likewiſe what the _— of the particular Stenes were. Bur,for 
that in confirmation of his opinion that theſe were anciently $aered 

' Places , he produceth Ubbo Emmirs (Lib. 1. Hiſt. Friſ”. pa. 21.) 
ſaying, Commemoration? dignum videtur, notatum quoque ab aliir, 
guod in Regione hac ingentis molis ſaxa complura , que nulla ve@ati- 
one , nulla vihominum illac deportari potuiſſe ob magnitudinem cre- 
das , congeſta inveniantur, quorum ea pu Ae eft, ut aras referre 
videantur. Nam jacentibus nonnullis, alia iis impoſita ſunt plana, 
reliFumque foramen anguſium , per quod reptare homo — we may 

with much HEY had out of what dimenſions the Stones were, 

and certainly what t 
to their poſition, the Stones on which the Altar was placed , were 
not (if great things may be compared with ſmall) raiſed perpendi- 
larlyas the Pilaſters in our Antiquity 5 but laid upon the ground , his 

words being, Nam jacentibas nonnullis, —_ iis itepoſita ſunt _ 5 

n or 


e manner of their poſition was. For firſt, as 
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for ſome lying along , other flat ones are laid upon them, Secondly; 
for finding out the bigneſs of the Stones, he preſcribes a poſitive 
rule almoſt, in telling us, how much the diſfance betweeathe ſtones 
that lay along was , viz. ReliFumque foramen anguſium , per quodt 
Yeptare homo poſſit , and a narrow hole was left, through which a 
man might creep for which he ſubjoyns this reaſon alſo; Fabnl# 
fert paganos quondam humanis hoſtiis litare ſolitos ea per foramina ma- 
F andos homines tranſire coegiſſe,&+ ſtercore aliiſque immunditiis,con - 
jeu vulgi fedatos in tranſitu conſtitutoſque ad aras immolaſſe : 
T he report goes, 2 he, the Pagans ſomerimes uſing _to/offer hu- 
mane oblations, to have compelled the men-which were to be killed 
to paſs through thoſe openings z and all defiled as they were', with 
the dung and other filth, that intheir pafſage was thrown upon them 
by the People, to have placed them before the Altars,, and acrifh- 
ced them. Not muchunlike, you'l perhaps ſay , unto that barbarous 
Cuſtome, /which till of late years was in uſe amongus, to fling dirt, 
and dung upon thoſe, as they were driven along, that were con- 
.demned to becarted. Butto the matter. | 
Now. conſidering, that ſuch Giants, and mighty men, asthey . 
report to havelived in thoſe Times of Old, might conveniently paſs 
through an hole of five foot wide, we ſhall find, that the Quadran- 
gle might be about ſixty foot long, and the middle Txmulus about 
* twenty foot high , the Saxa rudiora mediocria , which lay about 
the Square two foot and an half inheight , and thofe ejuſdem firme 
magnitudinis , lying round the Burrows little leſs , but all irregu- 
lar and of lengths unequal. The Stones on which the Altars were 
laid , might likewiſe be about three foot and an half broad, and 
four foot high , and the Altar-Stone, if Circular, about twelve foot 
in Diameter 5 if Triangular,twelve foot in the Baſe, and ſo in pro- 
portion,let the figure be what it will. A great Stone, and by what 
means it ſhould be carried to ſuch an height may well he admired 
by Danes 3 when, ſhould our Quarrimens boys hear any man talk, 
that the carriage of ſuch Rocks up to the tops of ſuch Afonntains, 
as this Dottor in 58.) calls them, could bethe works of none bur 
Giants,they would laughathim for his pains. And though according to 
this ſcantling it could not be leſs than 8ooo weight, a ponderous Maſs, 
you'l happily ſay, and this Doctor will think me very bold for aſ- 
ſigning the ha 3 thoſe nevertheleſs in our Antiquity , as deſcri- 
bed by Mr. Camden , weigh thriceas much , and as for the reſt they 
are all bas Pibbles in compariſon of the leaſt of them at Stroxe-Heng. 
T hus have you from more than probable grounds, the ſcantlings of 
the Stones of the Altars and their Burrows yet extant within the 
now Dominions of Dexmark 3 but if you will go by conjeQure meer- 
ly , than ſuppoſing the height of the Altar from the foot of thoſe 
Stones that = underit , to the upper-fidc thereof , to be preciſel 
five foot , and more rationally it could not be, though the Sacrifi- 
cants to officiate upon it, were in ſtature higher than Hercales him- 
ſelf, you will find very little difference from whatT have caſt them 
at , andleſs rather, than more. 
But ſhould it be now demanded ,: that fince Wormiw , throughout 

his Works, profefleth , that the Ruins of theſe and his other Monu- 
ments are now only to be ſeen; and that he neither vouchſafeth to 


ac- 
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acquaint us withthe Rules he followed for difcovery of them,nor to 
ſatisfie the Judgement of his Readers makes appear in what manner 
they now liein ruinz how we may beaffured his Draughtsare perfect. 
Would not Dodior Charletes, think you, anſwer, that he meaſured 
them,ſearched the places, obferved what figure the Remains might 
ancenily bearz and by the extant Fragments, found out their priſtine 
forms > And why then, when Mr. Joxes hath fo fully ſatisfied us 
in all the ſaid particulars 3 when, our Antiquity it ſelf adjuſts his 
labours 3 and when Gireldwn Combrenſis his Deſcription of it, ſo ma- 
ny hundred years ſince, ſo aptly agrees with his preſent drawings, 
muſt this Doctor (pag. 11.) dare tO take a liberty to traduce him, 
with , He fencied Defignes correſpondent thereunto > What Wormins 
hath done is lawtul, he will fy, and lawful for all Antiquaries to 
do thelike , you will admit; and isit then for Mr. Foxes unlawful? 
and ſhalt he be calumniatced for purſuing, what the practice of all 
timesallows, what the cuſtom of all Antiquaries requires, and what 
commaen reaſon grants? T his learned Dodqor's intelle& ſeems to be 
very rational , and he is not to be ſuſpeFed of partiality to his Te- 
xents , modeſt man, nor He, 


T hat Altars for tdolatrous rites were made after the manner you war. Comes. 1; 
have heard in the firſt Ages of the World , when Barbariſm over- <9: 


ſpread the Earth, and before Arts and Wealth introduc'd more de- 
corous and ſtately, nat only Sacred but prophane, Story teſtifies , for 
what were the Excelſs or High Places of the Heathen and People of 
Iſ+eel, but Altars erected on Hills, as theſe? for which Natalis Co- 
wes from Melantbes, gives thisreaſon, Omnis auter mons Jovis mons 
appellater, quoniam mos fuit Antiquarnme , ut altiſſimo Deo exiſten- 
tt in loco ſublimi ſacrificarent; Andthus Herodotus tells us thc Per- 
-o made their Sacrifhices: That the Friſazs did the like, Emmias 

ath lately confirmed : And that the Dazes neither knew what be- 
longed to Works of Stone , nor delighted in them , bat glorying 
in caſting up Mounts of Earth, admired only the trenching in of 
Letters which they underſtood, not 3 Wormins hath already told 
you. 


Who, contemplating, it ſeems, at whatheight theſe his Altars Ol. Worm, Mon. 


ſtood, and finding in Camdex ſome report of our Antiquity 3 and Dan-l. i, c.9. 


that prodigious Stones ſtanding twenty eight foot high were remain- 
10g 4 wade and ſupported others that lay upon them; bufieth him- 
ſelf :o give his conjecture what Store-Heng might anciently be, tel- 
ling us they wereſuch Altars as theſe. But , who dilcerns not how 
ridiculous this his conjefture isz for where did cither Wormins , ot 
any man elſe ever read of Altars raiſed cleerly from the ground be- 
tween twenty and thirty foot high? He ought to have tald us, what 
Gyants they were that could ſacrifice atſuch an height , with what 
Engines elevate their Hoſtie , and diſpoſe decently their Viftimes on 
ſuch Stones at ſuch an Altitude. But he never ſaw our Antiquity, 
which makes ſomewhat for his excuſe, nor much conſidered , it 
ſeems, his own deſcription of that in Sel/and, nor Ubbo's confirma- 
tion of it. For, | | 
His Monument is lofty , as being placed on an Hill : Our Antiqur 
ty ſtately , as ariſing from the very ground. 
| _ His conſiſted chiefly of Three Mounts of Earth : Oursof ſeveral 
Porticoesof Stone. Ig 
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In His, three craggy blocks lay under an Altar Stone , for neceſ-' 
fity and uſe: In Ours, above 40 goodly Pylaſters were crowned 
with Architraves for Statelineſs and Strength. 

In His , the Altar was broad,like a Table, in regard of the rites 
to be performed on it 3 In Ours , the Architraves, as in proportion 
they ought , are but narrow, in reſpe& they ſerved for Orcament 
only. Though Dottor Charletoz (p. 35.) afſerts, they were made 
for his Electors conveniently and firmly to ſtand upon. 

In His, the Altar lay rudely upon ſtones, that lay morerudely on 
the ground : In ours, the Architraves are artificially mortaiſed, 
and tenanted into the Pylaſters, as artificially erected. 

In His , was a ſordid pit for the blood of their Cannibal Sacrifi- 
ces toruninto : In Ours, a goodly Court to cleanſeaway the filth 
of the Superſtitious Victims, 

In His, Flint Stones wereuſually found , with the Fire forced from 
which they burat their Oblations : In Ours Burnt Coal or Charcoal, 
with which, the fire being drawn from the Sun , the Victimes were 


_ conſumed. 


Who therefore obſerves not theſe Two Sacred Structures foto Celg 
to differ, and thoſe egregiouſly to err that go about to apply the 
Magnificence of $toe-Heng , to the bruitiſhneſs of that Monument 
in Seland. But, obſerve, withal,that whereas Doctor Wormius would 
have our Antiquity to confiſt wholly of Altars; Door Charletor 
will ſcarcely allow it one. And as Wormixs apprehended it might of 
old be a Place dedicated to the Worſhip of Idols; ſo, Mr. Jozes 
conceived it was anciently an Idolatrous Temple. Thus, Mark I 
pray , for this Dofor never intended you ſhould know it 3 they 
both agreeingly accord , that the uſefor which Stome-Heng was at 
firſt erected , was Sacred; and conſidering the great Learning of 
Olaws Wormins in Roman Antiquities , together with his diligence 
in viewing of thoſe Monuments within the now Dexrmark, IT am 
cleerly of opinion , that , had he with his own eyes ſurveyed our 
Stone-Heng allo , he would as manifeſtly have concurred with Mr, 
Jones , that the Romans, 'and none but the Romans could be the 
Founders thereof, The Deligne of which ia little, for your more 
ſatisfation follows , the narrowneſs of the Plate unwillingly depri- 


; 


ving you of two of the Entrances at the Trench. 


I. The 


oh, , | - ' — £ —_— hos al 
_——  — — — 


2. The Entrance thereat from the North-Eaſt. | 

3. The two Pyramids thereof,on the outſide of the Trench. 

4. The other two on the inſide. ' 

5. The Pylafters of the outward Circle, or Swpporters of the open 
Gallery, G. Cambrenſis bath it. 

6. The Architraves incumbent on them, | 

7. The Perpendicular Stones of the Inner Circle. 

8. The __ the Greater Hexagon. 

9. The Architraves that adorn them. 

10. The Pylaſters of the Leſſer Hexagon. 


Andnow weare to proceed unto this Doors 


Sepulchres. 


© Whereof I meet with ſome, ſaith he , in 0lavs Wormins, that 
« are.in more than one point of analogy correſpondent to Store- 
< Heng. x 

«© One ſtands in Soland, on «Plain, near the High-way leading 


to a certain ſmall Town called wirch s. mw ut privns. "A 
09] | 
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« A ſecond, ſituate not far from the ſame place , and ſomewhat 
© more eminent , conſiſteth of a Tumulus, or Mount of Earthcaſt 
* up, under which the common people have a Tradition , that a 
© Gyant , whoſe Name was Langbeer Kiſer , was anciently buried; 
<*« and encompaſſed with fifty fix Stones of prodigious bulks. Moles 
© bee ſaxo percuſſa, reboat, ut concameratum opus ſubeſſe colligere 
& facile quis "ls ſaith our Author , this Maſlive Structure being 
© knock 'd hard with a Stone, yields a great ſound like the Ec- 
© choes of Vaults, ſo that it is eaſily to be collected ; that there is 
© anarched or vaulred hollowneſs underneath. 

&« Here let us make a ſtand for a minute or two , and refle&t upon 
&© a few particulars that offer themſelves to our obſervation. Firſt, 
© theſe two Sepulchral Monuments are ſituate i Campis patentibes, 
© in openand Fadtons fields 3 a clear evidence, the Danes (as ma- 
* ny other Nations) anciently uſed to bury in large and wide plains. 
© Secondly, they threw up Mounts of Earth overtheir Dead : and :' 
© thoſe of two forts, according to the qualities of the perſons in- 
& humed. For, of theſe Tumwl;, ſuch as were ſimple and naked, 
< ſerved to denote the interment of Common Souldiers , together 
« with their inferiour Officers ſlain in Battle upon the place : but 
<« thoſe compalled about with great Stones, ſet in fingle , double, 
c or treble order were deſigned to conſerve the memory of great 


. << Captainsor Generals. For Wormins touching upon thele Tumuli, 


- \:::6c Jeft this remark concerning their Diſtinftion. @#i rudiores ſunt, 
Tex ſolaterra in rotunditatem & conum congeita conitant : ex iis, 


&< qui una vel multiplici Saxorum ſerie circa baſin cinguntur, exer- 
& cirunm Imperatoribus , aliiſque Magnatibus dicati creduntur z ut 
& ſimplices nullis ornati lapidibus, militibus ſtrenuis , &+ athletis de 
<« patria bene meritis, Howſoever, in thoſe Martial Times, when 
& no vertue could render any man Noble or great but Fortitude, - 
« and Honour lay in the ſtrength rather of the Arm , than of the . 
« Head ; the Armies of this Nation conſtantly prefetred Monuments 
<< of mighty Stones , much abovethoſe T#mulz or (as we call them) 
&« Byurrowes 5 nor ever entruſted the fame of their Worthies to ſuch -. 
« {imple and homely Conſervatories, but onely'in places where 
« Rocks and Quarries were ſcarce. This we learn from a very re- 
< markable Text inthe Commentaries of Petrws Lindebergius. Sci- 


© exdum autem , quod Dani, cum propter defeFum'Saxorum Pyr a- 
© mides ac Obeliſcos extruere. minime potuerint , olim in memorians 


© Regum & Herour ſuorum ex terra coacervata ingentem molens 
«© wontis inſtar eminentem ſiatuerint. From whence it is very plain, 
< that the old Dares uled not to inhume their Chieftains and high- 
* eft Commanders under Tombs of Earth, but in caſe of neceſſity, 
«© where neither the place of the Battel, in which they were ſlain, 
&« (if they died in War) nor the Countrey near it , afforded them 
© Stones of dimenſions fit for Pyramides and Obeliſques. Otherwiſe 
* they made uſe of Stones of the largeſt fize they could poflibly 
< vet : ſparing no pains nor coſt to raiſe them up into the moſt Mag- 
E< nificent Fabriques their littleskill in Architequre could amountto. 


© Hereupon Worminus , Ztatis progreſſu plus opere in Magnatue Tu- 


© wulis poſitunt videtur. Nam, non "(pre grandes cippos patriis 
&© literis n0t401 impoſuerunt , defunGi titulos exhibentes 3 ſed etians 
| On Tamny- 


S 
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© Tumulos ipſos tam in &pice , quam circa baſin nes magnitudi- 
© xis cinxereſaxis , aream in ſuper quadratum adjitientes, que to- 
© tam molem grandioribus includeret, &c. To which we may op- 
* portunely ſubjoyna parallel Record cf Chriſtianns Cilicins (lib.1. 
<« Belli Dithmarſici) Erart , ſaith he, Magnatum Danicorum Sepul- 
© ture in ſilvis & agris , Tumuloſque aggeſtis lapidibus veſtientes mu+ 
&© niebant 5 quod genus complures paſſim adhuc viſuntur,qui Gigantun 
& ſtrata vocantur. Mark here the near affinity of the very name; 
& $zone-Heng being by all our Authors, who have mentioned it,called 
© Chorea Gigantum, the Giants Dance ; and the moſt Magnificent 
* Stony Monuments of the Daniſh Princes , Strata Gigantum , the 
© Giants Pavements or Paths, The laſt obſervable is, that in many 
<« of their Sepulchral Piles they placed an Altar ; eo fine, ſaith Wor- 
© mins , ut ibidem in memoriam defundi quotannis ſacra peragantur, 
< that they might yearly offer Sacrifices to the Defunct , at leaſt in 
* memory of them, upon the place of their inhumation. Of this 
<« we have a ſufficient confirmation from a note of Vbbo Emmins 
& (lib. 1. Hiſtor. Friſ. pag. 21.) Commemoratione dighum videtur, 
&« ec, (it ſeems indeed, worthy to be remembred, it only bur for 
the creeping hole, and dirty Sacrifices as you haveheard already.) 
< Nor ought it ſeem ſo fingular and ſtrange a piece of Superſtition, 
« fora phlegmatique and dull headed Northern Nation,to ſet up 4/- 
&« tars in the midſt of ſuch ample and maſhive Tombs : when Tem- 
&« ples themſelves firſt grew up out of meaner Sepulchres, even a+ 
© mong the Grecians. This perhaps you'l ſmile at, as a Paradox, 
' * and therefore it behoves me to produce ſome credible Authority 
*roaflertit. Clewens Alexandrinus ( in Protreptico) is the man, 
« who both expreſly avoucheth it , and brings ſeveral inſtances to 
& prove it , thus 5 Superſtitio templa condere perſuaſit. Due enim 
« priss hominum Sepulchra fuerunt magnificentins condita , Tems» 
& plorum appellatione vocata ſunt : Nam _ Lariſcum eivitaten 
*© in arce , inTemplo Palladis , Acriſii Sepulchrum fuit , quod nunc 
© Sacrariiloco celebratur : In arce quoque Athenienſs, ut eft Antiocho 
& in novo hiſtoriarum ſcriptum , Cereris Sepulchrum fuit : in Tem- 
< plo vero Palladis, quem Polieda Greci appellant, jacent Ericthonius, 
© gc, But we have made too long a halt inthis place, and it more 
© imports us to proceed to 

< A third notable Example of Stony Sepulchres in Denmark, 
<* which compoſed of a Tumulus or Burrow caſt up in the middle, 
<& and three Orders of huge Stones fet in manner of Columns, at e- 
« qual diſtance, the outmoſt making a large Quadrangle of fifty pa- 
& ces length in each fide , the other two perfect Circles one withia 
«* another 5 . preſents it ſelf to the admiration of Paſſengers on 4 
<« plaix (not a word to this purpoſe hath his Author 3) about amile 
« from Roeſchild , and near the High-way that leads trom thenceto 
« Fredericksbureh. Of this 01. Wormins hath given a perfet Draughc 

on. Dan.P- 35 + 

(9% For a - n [ have _ many others, chofen the notable 
* Monument of King Harald Hyldetand (whoſe Courage,Continen- 
&* cy, and Wiſdom, together with his happy ſucceſſes in War, are. 
\© highly celebrated by Saxo Grammaticss) which yet remains near 
© Lethra, or Leire, in-Seland, ancicntly the Seat of Kings , -= r 


\ 
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& decay d obſcureVillage : ſaxis grandioribus ſtipatum , in medi- 
© tullio immenſa mole quadrata , minoribus aliis innixa exorna- 
© tum; compaſled about with Stones of extraordinary greatneſs, 
© and in the middle ennobled with one ſquare Stone, or Rock , of 
* an immenſe bulk , reſting upon the heads of others of inferiour 
© magnitude; whoſe picture , though in too ſmal a Module, is ta- 
© ken alſo by our Author, 

Theſe Sepulchres, whether we reſpe@ the Quality and Degree of 
'the Interred , the Places of their Interment , or the forms of which 
they conſiſted , were generally among the Septentrional Nations of 
three ſorts: Andif the number of them beto be regarded , no kind 
of Monuments are more frequently to be found within the now Do- 
minions of Dexwark than theſe, as from 01. Wormizs may be col- 
lefted , Mon. Dan. 1.1. c.6. 

Concerning the lnterred , they were either Kings, Noblemen, or 
Soldiers of the beſt deſert. Firſt Kings,cſpecially if at home of Sick- 
neſs , or in the Wars they died , were inhumed uſually in places 
where they reſided and kept their Courts. Of which Kind many 
are extant at this day , asthat of $7garis nearto the Town of St- 
gerlted in Selaxd , in times of old a great and famous City 3 that of 
Harald Hildetand near Lethja , and others elſewhere. And to prove 
this to have been a Cuſtomof the Old Romans, our Author produ- ' 
ceth Tſidorws , and Servixs ( lib, 6. Aneid. ) inevidence, ſaying, 
Apud majores , omnes homines in ſuis domibus ſepeliebantur , unde 
ortum ft, xt lares colerentur in edibus; Among the Antients all 
men were buried in their houſes , whence it was, that Lares were 
worſhipped in them. Which 7ſdore (Orig. 15. c. 11.) confirms, ſaith 
he, intelling us, that oor rum a Sepulto diFumeſt, prins autem. 
in domo ſuo quiſque ſepeliebatar; A Sepulchre is ſo called from Se- 
pultus , but at firſt every man was buried in his own houſe. 

Secondly Noblemen, Theſe, if they deceaſed among their rela- 
tions in peace, or died a natural death, were buried in their own 
grounds , and lands of Inheritance, lying next to. the High-way 
fides. And that this was a Cuſtom of the Ancient Romans likewiſe, 
the Ruins of infinite Sepulchres along the Appian , Awrelian, and 
Flaminian way yet teſtifie. And hence theſe ſolemn forms, ſaith 
Wormigs , SISTEVIATOR. ASPICEFVIATOR.CAVYL 
VIATOR. x | 

Thirdly, and laſtly, Common Soldiers , how deſerving ſoever, 
were buried promiſcuouſly in any publick Fields or Meadows. 

And, as for their forms ſome were made like little Mounts or Hills 
in bigneſs , Earth and Stones being handſomely caſt up , 20s Cam- 
denws, ſaith our Author, Barroves ab Anglis vocari ait, which Cam- 
den tells us are by the Engliſb called Burrows. Of which in the now 
Denmark is ſuch diverſity , as that in Bulk, Roundneſs, and irregy- 
larity of the Stones, they ſeem to outvie each other. Some more 
rude conſiſted of Earth only , heaped together in roundneſs , and 
manner of a Cone; and ſome were of an Oblong Figure, and in 
height more depreſſed and low. 

Thoſe ; that were ſurrounded with one row of Stones about the 
bottom are ſuppoſed tobe dedicated to Generals of Armies, and'o- 
ther famous men, as the homely and (imple ones without any Stones 
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to Valiant Soldiers and Sword-men , that;well deſerved of their 
Countrey. Wormins his words are : Ex iis qui una lapidum ſerie 
cirea baſin cinguntur , exercituum Imperatoribns , aliiſque magnati- 
bus dicati creduntur, ut ſimplices nullis ornati lapidibus , militibus 
ſtrenuis, & Athletis de patria bene meritis, And that the Romans 
were wont to raiſe ſuch Burrows'to cover the Reliques of their 
men that died in the Field,appears, ſaith He , from Tacitus. Sic e- 
nim Germanicus Ceſar cladis Variane reliquias condi curavit ; & 
ipſemet primum extruendo tumulo ceſpitem poſuit , gratiſſimo in de- 
fun@os munere, O&- pref entivus doloris ſociis 5, for to, Germanicus 
Ceſar took care for inhuming the remains of Yarro's ſlaughter, and 
himſelf laid the firſt Turff in caſting up the T#wulus., a Work as 
grateful towards the Dead , as doleful to their ſurviving Compa- 
nions. WES 

But this DoQors diſtindion of theſe Tumnli is not to be filently 
over-paſſed , for he, tothe end he might wreſt them towards the 
manifold Courſes in our Antiquity , affirms, that © thoſe compalſed 
<* about with great Stones, let in ſingle , double, or treble Order, 
<« were deſigned to conſerve thememory of great Captains or Ge- 
< nerals 3 but well knowing that without forging of a Text he could 
never make it good, ſcruples ir not, itis grown ſo habitual to him; 
and therefore whereas Wormins his words are Ex iis quinna lapi« 
dum ſerie circa baſin cingantur, &c. He diſ-ingeniouſly corrupts 
them thus, obſerve I pray , Ex #is qui una vel multiplici Saxorum 
ſerie circa baſin cinguntur. Adding and altering at his pleaſure. So 
that however Doftor Wormins hath touch'd upon theſe Tumnli,or what 
remark ſoever he hath left to after-Ages concerning their diſtinGi- 
on , Doctor Charletox goes throughly to work, and by (o doing, 
leaves Unfaithfnlneſs of quotations His Adminiſtratrix to conſerve 
his wemory to poſterity. | 

Furthermore, not onely in Fields and Meadows Txmuli were 
made , but in Wogds and Groves likewiſe. But it may, perhaps, 
be objeted , thatthis DoCtor tells us, they were ſptnated in open and 
ſpacious Fields , intimating ſuch large and wide Plains as our Stene- 
Heng ſtands in3 what therefore can be ſaid to that ? I anſwer, it's 
true , that in Plains they were ſometimes fited ,, but what? The 
then were ſet about , not, as in other places, with petty and dif. 
formed blocks of broken craggs, as in his Examples. bee with great 
and beautiful Frees. And this , our Author too much reverenc'd 
Antiquity to conceal , His wordsingeniouſly being , Diſſimulare non 
poſſumns, colles &- tumulos ejnſmodi etiamin planis reperiri , gran- 
dibus undique in coronam cin@os arboribus, fagis, quercubus, ali- 


;3/qne lapidum vices ſuſtinentibus, ſeudio & arte eleganter diſboſitic: 


in quibus Regum humata eſſe cadavera credunt ; We cannot deny, 
ſaith he, the like Burrows and Mounts to be found alſo in Plains, 
every way ſet round with great Trees , Beeches, Oaks, and others, 
ſupplying the room of ſtones , with care and art elegantly diſpoſed : 
in which they believe the dead bodies of Kings to be inhumed. And 
for example informs us, that oneof this kind isto be ſeen in Seland 
near Trigweld , in which King Hoterxs is reported tobe buried; And, 
leſt you ſhould want a preſident among the old inhabitants of 
Italy , he tells us likewiſe, that, us” 2 that Monument of King 
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Dercennus , of which Virgil Lib. 11. Aneidos. 


fuit ingens monte ſub alto 
Regis Dercenni terreno ex aggere buſtum, 
Antiqui Laurentis, opacaque ilice te@um. 


Neer old Laxrentum, erſt a Royal Seat, 

A mighty Tomb the King Dercennns had, 

Caſt upof Earth , liketo a Mountain great, 

With goodly Oaks , and broad ſpread Beeches clad, 


But to paſs unto Examples of the reſt , Our Author Wormins (for 
I ſhall not trace Door Charleton , in regard of his falſe diſtributi- 
on) having deſcribed the formerly mentioned Ara on the Tumulus 
in Selard, ſaith , that not far from it1s another Burrow, under which 
the report goes , that a Giant called Langbeen-Kiſer was interred, 
ſixty paces long , and twelve broad , ſet about with fifty ſix Stones 
ingentis magnitudinis, But whether or no , there be an arched 
Vault underneath it, which niakes the Mount refound when ſtruck, 
concerns not our ſcrutiny 3 unleſs this DoCtor could diſcover the 
like underour Antiquity, Who, knowing Wormixs gives no draught 
of it ,” to make you utterly ignorant of the form thereof, (it being 
to be referred to the ſort of thoſe , which confiſted of 'an Oblong 
Figure , and wereſlat) hath warily omitted the proportion, 

A ſecond Example Wormins preſents unto us of a Tamnlus , ſcarce- 
ly. a Mile from Roeſchild , near the High-way that leads from thence 
to Frederichsburgh , encompaſſed aſwel towards the top , as about 
the bottom with Stonesof conſpicuous greatneſs, having moreover 
a ſquare adjacent every way fifty paces long , which included the 
whole Sepulchre with greater Stones. And that theſe ſtones ,- ſaith 
he, which on every fide ſurrounded a Monument , were by the 
Greeks called xenTids O* mere alivg , Pauſanigs (bb. IT, Eliac,) wit- 
nefleth. For, that it was nor unuſual aſwel with the Greeks as Ro- 
mans to munite the Tumuli of their Dead; with ſuch empalements, 

 hetellsus alſo Kirckman lib. 3. de funeribus Rom. Cap 17. learned- 
ly declares. - That the Tartars of old had the ſame Cuſtom likewiſe I 
find in Purchas.And of this ſort that Sepulchre appears to be,that Jo- 
Zeſ. de Fud. ſephus records Simon the High-Prieſt to have made in honour of 
Auiquit--13-his Father and Brothers the Macchabees. Thus Abſalen in like man- 
ner was inhumed under an heap of ſtones, that ſeemed tobe ſome 
great, high, and ſtately Monument, as the ſame Author. And that 
01.Worm. Mon. the Sepulchre of Nero was ſaxis ingentibus ſeptum , Wormins from 
— ny 3 Swetonins affirms. Sothat , you ſee, if that , on the Rowans behalf, 
PHB 12" we had occaſion for a Sepulchral Monument encloſed round about 
Sueton. in Vit-With a fence of huge Stoxes , and an Altar in the middle , Suctoni- 
Ner. #5 will aſſure you , that Wormins hath providently provided a very 
fair Example 3 with ſu much difference nevertheleſs , as is betwixt 

artificial and barbarous Structures. | 
Gualr.inPanc, And as for Munuments of Earth , they ſeem, as hath been ſaid 
&p.23- Jong fince,to be of higheſt Antiquity z for, though ſome relate, that 
one of thoſe Pillars which the Deſcendents of Seth erefted was of 
Stone , Flavio Gualterio that Learned 7taliarn tells us — 
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leſs, it was made di terra cruda , of raw and indigeſted Earth, 
| TheDraught which FWormizs hath exhibited of that Burrow near 
Koeſchſly, I have cauſed to be copied 3 whereby, as when Dioge- 
nes plucking off the feathers of a Cock , thruſt it into Plato's School, 
that Plato might behold the man, which he defined to be Animal im- 
plume bipes : fo, by this Draught you may behold Doctor Charle- 
ton's Strata Gigantum, his Columns , and their equal diſtances , and 
thereby conſider whether they be not of a Cloſe 0rder, and ſuch irre- 
lar fragments of rude craggs, as would trouble even Tycho Brahe 
himſelf to find out the meaſure of them, the reaſon happily why Wor 
mins acquaints us not with the particular ſcaatlings of the Stones, but 
the general extenr of the Monument only. 


Thoſe Tumuli which are of a long figure , and far lower than 
theſe, are thus by Wormins deſcribed : Diverſs ab his cernuntur tu- 
muli, figura oblongiori , congerie depreſſiori , ſaxis grandioribus 
undique cinti , ita ut utrumqueextremitatem mole vaſtiora reliquis 
pr 925 pal In medio ut plurimum ara extat , forma ſupra 4 nobis 
delineata, &c. as is never to be forgotten, you formerly heard, 

But ſince of theſe Formins vouchſateth no Example , Doctor 
Charleton hath not only very ingeniouſly provided one , but alſo 
more diſ-ingeniouſly, leſt you ſhould know that it was not ſur 
rounded , but had ſtones upon only two of the ſides ; omitted the 
| former part of the Text thar relates unto it, Hear therefore our 
Author himſelf. Monumentum Haraldi Hyldetandi , auſtrum & a+ 
quilonem verſus ſax grandibus ſtipatum in meditullio immenſe 
mole quadrata , minoribus aliis innixa exornatum : The Monn- 
ment of Harald Hyldetand , ſaith he, towards the South and North 
ſurrounded with great ſtones, adorned in the middle with a ſquare 
one of an immenſe bulk , reſting upon others of leſſer ſcantling, 
And in regard the Draught is not ſo ſmal , but that the form may 
perfefly be underſtood , it is here as in Him preſented to your 
View, 
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And this is tbat zotable Monument of King Harald Hyldetand , 
whoſe form aud manner of ſtrufure,not to take notice of his Daxiſh 
facrifices any more , this DoQors judgment hath choſex to analogize 
our Stone-Heng,and thatalſo among many others,ashe would have you 
believe, when ſcarcely oneother of any ſort is to be found through- 
out Wormins his whole Volume of Daziſh Moxnments.Inſomuch, that 
how unwilling ſoever he was, you ſhould know the faſhion of Lang- 
been-Kiſers Tymxlas , he found himſelf neceflitated , either for an 
Exampleto preſent you with this, or none , and mutilate and cor- 
rupt his Author, to ſet ſomeglofle upon it. : 

In the next place, as the plainand ſimple T#mali were 1/iterati, 
ſo the chiefeſt and moſt famous , ſuch as he brings into preſident, 
were Literati , and had Inſcriptions cut or trencht inone of the 
ſtones , greater _y , and more regular than the reſt , declarin 
the Names of the Defun&, and Thoſe Friends of theirs that di 
that laſt office for them. And, hoc in ipſo ſepulchri meditullio, vel 
ad caput ſemper poſitum fuiſſeexiſtimo, licet Jam ad vies publicas 
aliaque loca tranſlatum reperiatur.; this was alwayes ſet, I ſuppoſe, 
ſaith Wormins (lib. 1... 13.) in the middle of the Sepulchre, or 
head,though now found removed into the High-ways ,” and other 

laces. | 

, This then. doth not only aſſure us theſe Monuments were Z ite} a- 
ta, but avoucheth the proportion of the ſtones alſo. For the more 
certain knowledge whereof our Author tells us, that he meaſured 
them with the Seland Ell, which, #t hoc obiter ſemel monuiſſe ſuffi- 
ciat, ſaithhe, (lib. 2. pag. 119.) continet duos pedes Romanos, jux- 
ta deſcriptionem Jacobi Capebe , & in ſ wper pollicer duos cures ſe- 
miſſe circiter , vel pedes duos, Rhynlandicos Snellii cum pollice fir- 
we dimidio ; that it may ſuffice by the way to remember it once for 
all, containg two Romar feet, according to Jacobus Capella, and a- 
bout t woin es and anhalf more, or two Rhinland feet, after $xel- 
lias with half an inch almoſt. Now, the Romer foot is of our mea- 
ſure eleveninches and an half, the Khynlandtoot as much , and ac- 
cordingly the Ell of Seland, two foot, one inch, and an half, ſome- 
whatleſs, 

Among the many other Sepulchres in'the Cimbrick Territory, Tx- 
»lus, faith he, extat elatior, whereof the ſtone inſculpt, the 
inhabitants called, Runefteen, exceeds four Ells in height, and is in 
breadth one and an half, bearing in the Old Auzick or Gothick 
Langyuage,as Latiniz 'd, by Him, with thereſt that follow , this Epi- 
taph. BAL DERUS LAPIDE M HUNC POSUTT 
IN ME MORIAM BONTI REGIS 8$NIGONIS P A- 
TRIS SUL VIRIOPTIMI, ET TUFA MATRIS 
SOT AMBO SUB HOC TUMULO RECUB ANT. 
lib. 5. page 319. feng wh 

The ſtone in this Tywnlzs might be eight foot eight inches high, 
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and was three foot two inches + broad of our meaſure. And if this 
the greateſt, what were the reſt? 

Inthe Court of the Palace at Trigweld in $e/4xd isa ſtone, brought 
thither from the adjoyning Temulus by Petrzs Wobis the Governor 
there, four Ells in height, and one and three quarters in breadth, 
having this Epigraph. EGO DICTUS TREGTIT, EGO 
TUMUL UM HUNC FECI, EGO SEPIMENTO 
CINXI HUNC TUMULUM CINCTOM. RAG- 
NILTA SOROR OLFI SAXA POSUIT, UXOR 
DOLFOUILDI TEARARAM EXAGGERAVIT T Es» 
STIS'EST BISFAIR ©UIS9UVE PRO MO DU- 
LO. TRES IGITUAR FUIMUS SAXET TTUs- 
MULI FABKICATORES. Lib.2. þ.112. 

The Stone on this Sepulchre was eight foot ſix inches. high, and 
three foot three inches } broad of our meaſure, 

_. But, not to perplex you more with theſe Gothick Names, ina 
Tumnlusat Stroa in Scania, the ſeveral ſtones yet remaining intheir 
places , are much about one and the ſame bigneſs, three Ells in 
height, andin breadth as many , whereof one of them the greateſt; 
hath this Engravement, PATARAICIUS RUNICAS HA 8- 
CE LITERAS SCULPI CURAVIT IN ME M 0- 
RIAM ASURIT FRATAIS SUIT: FAM HARES 
FACTUS EST TORO. Lib. 3. þ.147. | 
This Tumnulus Wormins celebrates for a famous, goodly, and ele- 
gant Monument , yet is it but fifty one foot in length , and eight 
foot and an half in breadth of our meaſure, and the ſtones bur fix 
foot, four inches and an half broad , and as many high , all diffe- 
rent in figure, and moſt barbarouſly rude, asthe work it ſelf ma- 
nifeſtly declares. CO | 
Thus from Wormins hath been givenyou the utmoſt greatneſs of 
the ſtones 3 but thoſe that have travelled through the Daniſh Domi- 
nions, and full well'obſerved them,affirm,they are far more contem- 
tible , containing generally not above one Tun apiece, and iti 
| o——_ various , and moſt immenſely barbarous. And where now are 
thoſe Sepulchres which this Door ſo lately told you , © are inmore 
* than onepoint of Analogy correſpondent to Stone-Herg > Where 
< thoſe famous Daniſo Antiquities , with which (pag. 54.) he vaunts 
© tohaveſupplyed you , that conſiſt of a Threefold Order of ſtones, 
* all of magnitude equal to, if not much tranſcending thoſe of 
© Stone-Heng ? Where, that **Maſlive Tomb of King Harald Hyl- 
© detand , which was botha Sepulchral Monument for Him , and a 
* Court of Election for ſucceeding Kings ; for many Ages after ? 
where, I ſay, in the 0rb of the Moon, or in Terra incognita Auſtra- 
lis; for in the ArFoar World none ſuch or is, or ever was to be 
found? . | | 6 

And fince from this inviſible Preſidetit he reports our Antiquity, 
not onely a Place for EleQing and Inaugurating of Kings, but alſo 
a Sepulchral Monument 3 it remains to make Fane obſervation up- 
on theſe barbarous T#mnli, and his refleftion, and ſo go on, But 
firſt I ſhould acquaint you, that how ſilent ſoever we find Wormzins 
to be inletting us know, by what ways he reduc'd his Monuments 
from their Ruins to the forms they carry 3 he is ſuperftuouſly dili- 
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gent in ſetting down the courſes he took for diſcovery of his Inſcrip-' 
tions , telling us (1b, ar 110, 119, Oc.) with what induſtry he 
prepared the ſtones , by ſweeping offthe duſt , and ſcraping away 
the Moſs; with what diligence hecleanſed the Letters , by waſhing 
the filth from them , and picking out the durt 3 and that hecalled 
ſuch and ſuch Noblemen to be preſent , and implored the aid and 
aſſiſtance of all the by-ſtanders, tobe Witneſſes of his care and fi- 
delity'z as if otherwiſe poſterity would not believe that the Names 
of the Cimbrians and Goths were as barbarous as their Manners, for 
little elſe than ſuch Names do any of them all, how numerous ſoe- 
yer, import. To proceed , | 

Wormins avoucheth; Firſt, that Kings were interred zi» locks nbi 
aulas ac Regias ſugs tenebant, in places where they kept their Courts 
and Royal Habitations 3 And, what Court of any Daniſh King, or 
Regal City of theirs , by any whatever Hiſtory doth appear to 
have been anciently at Stoxe-Hexg ? And , when were any ſuch 
Ruins found , orthe Remains of any ſuch digged up there ? 

Secondly , That Noblemen were inhumed in their own grounds 
and fields, near the High-way-ſides, or rather i# viis publicis, in 
the very High-ways, as Johan. Cypreus, whom I find quoted by 
him, hath it , whereby their Memories might bethe better preſer- 
ved , and made asit were immortal in the breſts of Paſſengers, Now, 
Stone-Heng lies diſtant from that ancient Road that leads to Bath, 
and thoſe parts, much abouta mile, as much as from the eminent 
parts thereof the ſame niay fully be diſcerned. Beſides, if this DoCtor 
will have ſome Noble Dare buried there, he ought to have evinced 
by one fingle teſtimony atleaſt, when ſuch a Dane was Lord of the 
Mannor of Stoxe-Heng. And it may bedemanded , where lay the 
fields and encloſed grounds , when © all.the Plain from thence t& 
© Ambresburg, was, till within theſe 200 years, a Forreſt full of great 
c Trees ? 

T hirdly, that Generals, or Commanders of Armies, and other fa- 
mous men, had but one onely rude row of broken craggs about the 
baſe of the T#mulus wherein they were inhumed. How then was 
Stone-Heng a Monument of any ſuch , when the Foot-ſteps of four 
regular courſes of polite ſtone, are even at thisday remaining there , 
and not theleaſt relique of any T#mnlns at all? More particularly 
theirdiſparity appears, 1nthat 

T he greatneſs of the Sepulchres in the now Dezmark conſiſted in 
cloddy Turffs; the Magnificence of our Antiquity in ſolid ſtone. 

T hoſe, had contemptible ſtones all different in Form 3 Our Anti- 


' quity, ſtately Pylaſters of one only Figure Quadrangular , if not 


Pyramidal. | 

Thoſe, had Mounts of Earth , twenty foot high at leaſt, for the 
Corpſes of Princes to he in; Our Antiquity ſcarcely a Mole-hill for 
the body of a Mouſeto creep into. | 

Thoſe, of the Royaland Noble Kind were Literata, and had E- 
pigraphs trencht into the Craggs : Our Antiquity was 1teratum, 
having not a Letter engraven upon any ſtone. | 
- But, why ſhould I diſpute it thus , ſeeing not any of the ſepten- 
trional Monuments, that had ſtones about them , were eretted in 


Plains ? but either in incloſed grounds, or Palaces, or places at leaſt 
near 
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near adjoyning to the Courts of Kings. For Wormins leaſt Antiqui= 
ty, how little ſoever ſome others reſpect it , ſhould be prejudic'd 
by concealing the ſame, with a kind of afleverationaffirms, ashath 
been ſaid, that ſuch Twm#li as were erected in Plains were adorned 
with great and goedly Trees 3 and had not ſo muchas one ſtone about 
them: Whereas our Store-Heng ſtands in a Plain, not much leſs in 
length , than the whole Iſle of Seland in breadth ; and conſiſts of 
ſtones of ſuch prodigious bulks , extraordinary greatneſs, ingentis 
magnitudings , ſiupende magnitudinis. Oh | for a Daniſh Writer, 
not this Engliſh Doctor to magnifie them , as never Daxe beheld the 
like in Denmark. 

T hat there are great numbers of Tzxruli or Burrows of Earth, aſ- 
wel of Circular as Oblong form , lying diſperſedly throughout this 
Kingdom and the Dominions thereof, isnot to be denied ; that ſome 
are of opinion thoſe about Dorcheſter are Daniſh, is not to be denied 
alſo : Whenthen, the Dares for hundreds of years together over- 
run moſt parts of E-gland, and during their invaſions of it, loſt ma- 
ny eminent Commanders, until Vidory by their Valour crowned 
them with ſucceſs, and gave them full poſſeſſion of the whole. How 
comes it, if to conſerve the memory of their great Captainsand Ge- 
nerals, they conſtantly uſed to caſt up T#-xuliin all Countries where- 
ever they came, and compaſſed them about with great ſtones ſet in 


ſingle, double, or treble Order, as this Dofor hath affirmed ; that. * 


not one only of the ſo many Burrows throughout this Realm, appears 
to beſet about with either great or little ſtones, inany order what- 
ever ? 

But, It may happily beobjefed, that Wormizs tellsus, in pro- 
ceſs of timetheſe Sepulchres were made far more ſtately , than as 
yet we hear of , according tothoſe fore-recited words of His, #- 
tatis progreſſi plus opere in magnatum tumulis poſitum videtur, ec. 
and therefore 1t is requiſiteto be known , what kind of Monuments 
theſe were , eſpecially conſidering Doctor Charleton ſo much relies 
upon them , andfrom them ſeems to prove, that the Dazes, as he 
will haveit, © for the Tombs of their Chieftains and higheſt Com- 
& manders made uſe of the ſtones of the largeſt ſize they could poſ- 
<« fjbly get : ſparing no pains norcoſt toraiſe them up in the moſt 
© Magnificent Fabriques , their little skill in Archite&ture could a- 
© mountto. Unto which isanſwered, that of the Kind mentioned 
in that Text , you have not onely had the Deſcription already, but 
alſo the Draught of one of them , vis. that Sepulchre at Koeſchilo, 
whereby I hope you are fully and ſoon ſatisfied, what this DoQors 
moſt Magnificent Fabriques are, and what little skill in ArchiteQure, 
his Dames , as heſaith, had 3 and could he have dealt faichfully, 
this objeftion would never have been made 3 for, you may obſerve, 
that he eunningly gives you not the whole Text, but clofeth it with 
an &c. Our Authors concluding words being, 7# hnunc firm? mo- 
dum , to wit, as the Roeſchily Monument , the Draught of which is 
ſubjoyned nexr and immediately thereafter. But, what admirati- 


oz {aever the ſight of ſo barbarous a Work may breed in Paſſengers, ' 


as Doctor Charletor in oſtentation boaſteth, certain it is, that tofind 
him continually thus unwilling to declare the truth, breeds admirati- 
#: in his Readers, k 
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As for that of Lindebergizs, I need ſay no more, Wormizs himſelf 
having long ſince, bya Writ of Error, vacated his judgement,when 
informing you, that, Nor tam Saxorum , Jnan Artificum qui rite ea 
tra@Fare debebant, olim defeFum fuiſſe , that the Danes inhumed 
their Kings and Heroes in Bxrrows of Earth: 

The Words of Chriſtianws Cilicius , as quoted ; are very remark- 
ableIconfeſs. Forfirſt, nottotake notice either of Lindebergins, 
Emmins, or Alexandrinus, this Cilicius ſeems poſitively tobe Wor- 
»ius his Author, not this DoQors 3 for neither in Publique, or pri- 
vate Library in England is He tobe found, nor to any New, or Old 
Book-Seller in zona known, whatever pains or charge to meet with 
him, I have taken or beenat. Secondly, Wormins diſcourſing,as you 
have heard,de ſepeliendi Ritibus, and of the barbarous Epochaes,uſed 
by the Septentrional Nations, quoteth this Cilicixs, ſaying, Erant eo- 
rum ſepuliure in ſilvis & agris, tumnuloſque,&c.quigigantum ſtrat4 
vocantur. Andinrthe ſaid Chapter,to prove alſo, that the Sarmati- 
ans of old had among them the ſame Cuſtom, citeth inlike manner, 
Alexander Guagninus, inthe ſamewords, Viz. Sepulture eorum e- 
rant in ſilvis & agris, tumuloſque, &c. Adding withal, Nec mwirum, 
cum ejuſdem propaginis Cimbri, Gathi, Vandali, Daci, Sarmate exti- 
terint; Noris it a wonder,ſaith he, ſince that the Cimbrians, Goths, 
Vandals, Dacians, Sarmatianr, were all of the ſame extraction. 
W hereby you may obſerve, that he, having mentioned before, the 
People anciently inhabiting His own, and the more Northerly Coun- 
tries ingeneral terms only , now in particular gives a Catalogue of 
them; without ever nominating the Dares at all z which ptainly'diſ- 
covers that by His eorum he doth not intend the Daxes, there being 
no ſuch people of old known , and when , of another ſtirp. And 
therefore, as theſe Monuments with the reſt , are of far greater An- 
tiquity 3 and, as at preſent, this Dottor cannot be fully charged with 
falſifying his Author , how pregnantly ſoever it appears ; ſo,it may 
juſtly be ſaid , that he preſumes very much toperſwadeyou , before 
any fuch Nobility ever werez that Erant Magnatum Danicorum ſe- 
pulture in filvis & agris,&c. Yet it cannot be denied, but that their 
Noble Families are very illuſtrious , moſt of them at this day be- 
ing able , in a lineal diſcent, to derive their Anceſtry from the 
time of the Emperor Charles the Great, during whoſe Raign the 
Danes firſt began to grow powerful. Beſides, either Cz/icizs muſt 
contradict Saxo Grammaticws and all Hiſtory , orelſe his Strata Gi- 
ganium , werenot Strata Danorum ; for,Grammaticus tells us, 'and 
with him Olazs Magnus and others concur , that by what Giants, 
living after the Flood was allen, thefe and the like EreQions were 
made, is not tobe known from Story. Whereas, Camden, when ſay- 
ing the Antiquities of this Kingdom, are for their prodigiouſneſs re- 
puted to bethe Works of Giants , aſſhirms peremptorily , that they 
were erefted by the Romans. Himſelf more properly may acquaint 
you therewith, And the common ſort of People, (aith he, do plainly 

ſay, theſe Roman Works are mady by Giants, of ſuch exceeding great 
admiration , and ſumptuous Magnificence, not only their Aelicks,; 
but the very r#bbiſh of their Ruins are, Take with this the teſtimo- 
ny of Fla. Gualterizs alſo, who in his Conſiderations upon Paxciro- 
Ins, lib. 1. cap. 21, deſcribing the Forum of Trajanns, uſeth = 

words, 


And Temple. 


words, Intorno era #1 portico ornato dicolonne di Smiſurata grande. 
za, tanto cheerano gindicate o preſto opere de Giganti,che di huomi- 
3.**Mark here now,DoGtor,thenear affinity of the very Name, 80,0. 
© H7exg being by all our Authors, who have mentioned it , called 
© Chorea Gigantum, the Giants Dance, and that moſt Magnificent 
*Stony Monument of the Rowan Emperors Opus Gigantum,theW ork 
of Giants, more rather, than of ApoVodorws the Archite& of ſuch 
prodigious vaſtnefs the Columns that adorn'd it were, Mark like- 
wiſe by whom it was ſo called , not by Fablers or Barbarians , bye 
the ſucceeding G enerations even of Rome it ſelf, and Her moſt lear- 
ned Antiquaries. And that the Strata Romanorum with us in Eng- 
land are called not Strate Gigantu#m an interior expreſſion , but 
Strata Magorum , Cauſeways doneby the help of Devils, Watfeld 
Pavement in Cheſhireyields ample authority, 

In the laſt place Clemens Alexandrinwxs is introduced, for what ? 
to prove that Temples had their Original from Sepulchres, which 
to what purpoſe it's done, Tapprehend not, unleſs to declare un- 
tothe world , that ſhould itbe admitted, or could it be made ap- 
pear, that Stoze-Heng was originally a Sepulchre, it thereby,(iftor 
' no other cauſe) may rightly be concluded, that the ſame was anci- 
ently a Temple. But, this I will ſay, that Clemens Alexandrinus (in 
Protreptico) is the man, whoſe words only, throughout almoſt his 
whole Book, this Doctor hath truly quoted, and Thz, indeed, per- 
haps you'l ſmile at, as worthily you may 3 and wonder-withal from 
whence ſuch ſudden and unexpetted ſincerity ſhould proceed, * 

But ſince he hath thus taken occafion to mention it, you may be 


inquiſitive, perhaps, after the Original of this kind of Idolatty. 7. Fac. 
Boiſſardus Veſuntinus from Diophantus the Lacedemonian relates, Boifſ. Veſ. An- 
that among the AZgyptians was one Syrophanes a Satrape of very Row. lid. 2. 


great power, that had but one Son, Heir, and Succeſſor in both his 
Honour and Eſtatez whoſe death ſo afflicted himwith ſorrow, asto 
palliate his grief, he deviſed all poſhble means to an mee the Me- 
mory of his Child. Firſt,he ſet up his Statue moſt artificially wrought 
ina ſecret place of his Houſe,adorning it every day with freſh Flow- 
ers, and other more ſumptuous Ornaments 3 then commanded his 
Followers and Servantsto adore the ſame, perſwading them it par- 
ticipated of a Divine Nature 3 and atlaſt made it an Aſylum, to 
which any of them flying remain'd indempaified for whatever de- 
lit committed. And this ſuperſtition,ſaith mine Author, immedi- 
ately afterwards paſs'd to the Sepulchres and Statues of other Prin- 
ces, as Clemens Alexandrinus in his Do@rinal aſſerts, while ſpeak- 
ing of the Sepulchre of. Acriſius at Lariſſa, and of.Cecrops among 
the Athenians. Paſs we next to the 


Places of Tudicature. 


* Where Judgment, ſaith he, was publickly given concerning 
*Right and litigious Sutes determined betwixt Subjedt and Sub- 
< ject, according to the known Laws and Conſtitutions of the 
« Country 3 and that either immediately by the King himſelf, where 
< the parties concern'd were noble, or the matter in controverſic 
< important 3- or otherwiſe by his deputed Judges, in caſes of leſs 

R r © moment. 
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© moment. Theſe Courts were , like Juſtice her (elf naked,and 0- 
* pen; ſtanding not in Cities, nor Towns , but in Fields and ſpati- 
© ous Campania's 3 nor covered with roofs, but with a Kind of 
© rude Magnificence made only of a certain plot of ground, of a 
« Quadrangular or Oval Figure, ſet apart by an encloſure of the 
<« yaſteſt ſtones , that could poſlibly be had, placed like Columns, 
at equal diſtance , (what all theſe amount to, you are reaſonably ac- 
uainted with already) *©* with one great ſtone, for a Judgement 
& Seat, inor near the middle : as appears from the remains of Two 
© Canciently very eminent) yet viſiblein Denmark. 
© The Oxe in Seland, near the City Dyjething 3 whoſe manner of 
< ſtruQure, and capacity 01. Wormizs having with great diligence 
© ſurvey 'd, he thus deſcribes it. YVidi illud quadraginta ſex ſaxis 
« tupende magnitudinis cinFum fuiſſe , eminente in ejus meditullio 
« orandinſculo quodam , omnia vero in ovalen diſpoſta erant figu- 
& ram, ita quidem,ut utrinque ad latera ; circa medinm porta quaſi, 
© vel aditms pateret meridiem & ſeptentrionem verſws. Longitudo 
< nonaginta peſſws £quabat, latitudo viginti. T his Forum, or Ting 
<« (inthe Dariſh La nguage) was begirt about with forty ſix ſtones of 
© wonderful magnitude, and had one great ſtone ſtanding in the 
c* middle : all the ſtones of the encloſure were diſpoſed into an O+ 


. < yalfigure, ſothat about the middle, on each ſide, wasleft as it 


OI.Worm. Mons 


Dan. lib. x, 


cap. 10. 


© yyere-a Gate, or Entrance, one toward the South, the other to- 
*< ward the North. The length of the Oval was ninety paces, the 
© breadth twenty. | 

© The Other near Aaſmuntowp #ndique cantibus ſeptum, hemm'd in 
© onallfides with ſtones equal to Rocks , which gave Name to the 
© place whereit ſtands, that being called Tinget, to this day. Many 
*© other of the ſame kind areto be ſeen in other Provinces of Den- 
* ark 5 ſaith our Author. |; 

* As theſe Courts of Juſtice were rude in their Fabrique, ſo for 
© many Ages together , were the wayes of T rial practiſed in them. 
And ſo this DoGor informing you , with moſt of their ſeveral 
kinds, concludes, that, **notwithſtanding the ways of trial were thus 
<* various, yet the places were ſtill the ſame, namely,theſe openand 
© rude Courts here deſcribed. | 

Olaus Wormins having ended with thoſekind of Monuments which 
cither of Earth only,” or Earth commixt with ſtones, are now in the 
Northern Regionsto be found , proceeds unto thoſe que ſolis con- 


fant ſaxis , that conſiſt wholly of ſtones , and .under the title of 


theſe treats of the Fora veternm, as he calls them, or Places in which 
according to the Conſtitutions and Laws of the Countrey , Suits and 
Controverſies betweenparty and party , were publiquely decided. 
Of theſe Places therefore being by the Runians called anciently 


14.1.2.p.118, Tivgs , we are at preſentto diſcourſe, and of the men of old , that 


founded them more hereafter. 

Now,as the Burrows inthe former Monuments were Mounts made up 
of heaps of Earth, and to uſe our Authors own words ex ſola terre 
parker apo aggeſta glebaehs lapidibws,and the impalement aboutthem 
exactly ſquare alwayes, or nearly approaching that Figure: ſo,theſe 
Fora conſiſted and were made ex congerie grandiorum lapidum , of 


an heap of great ſtones, and the muniment ſurrounding them , was 
% 
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poſitively of either a Quadrangular or Oval Form. And as the 
main bulk of Thoſe might every way be aſcended, in regard of their | 
roundneſs, or ſcarp if ſquare; ſothe main work ot Theſe , was in- 
acceſſible, and could not be entred into, ſaving by two ways, ei- 
ther from the South or North 5 for that ,' towards theſe quarters of 
the Heaven only , about the middleof the ſtrufure were Gate-ways 
left , by which the litigious and others had acceſsintv them, Whe- 
ther they were covered, yeaor no, from Wormins appears not , for 
though the ſpace between the encloſure and Forum was probably 
uncovered ; conſidering nevertheleſs, that the Fornmx it (elf was 
made of ſtones heaped up together , and reſpeCting the Gates in na- 
ture it ſeems of a ſolid Wall, (not unlike, it's probable to theenclo- 
ſed grounds on Mendipp, and elſewhereinthe Weſt of England; )ra- 
therthan otherwiſe, they might or might not be covered , at plea- 
ſure; whatever this Doctor to the contrary hath unwarrantably ſug- 
elted. ' 
, T heir ſituation wasdivers, but where-everelſe in Plains never , 
ſometimes they were ſited in Woods and Groves near the Altars of 
the Gods , in ſfolvis & Iucis prope arss Deorum, faith our Author, 
which manifeſts how the places of Idolatry among theſe Septentrio- * 
nal Nations were ſited alſo, a thing not unworthy your obſervati- 
on; ſometimes in open grounds and fields , but thenadjoyninglike- | 
wiſe to the head City of the Province, and near the Caſtle apper- 
taining to it , which from the Foruw took denomination alwayes., 
* Hence that near Aaſmuntozp , gave Name to the place where it ſtands, 
© the ſame beirg called Tinget , to this day. And hence alſo was 
© the City of Orething ſo called; hear Wormixs himſelf, Ab hoc fo- 
ro Diething , vicina arx _ & capacitate inſignis, una cun op- 
ido nomen traxit ut Orethingburgum vocitetur, From this Forum 
Dyething , ſaith he, the adjacent Caſtle , famous for age and receipt, 
together with the Town acquired the Name Orethingburgh (loco ci 
tato, & lib. 2. pag. 118. ) And ſometimes, for the more eaſe and 
conveniency of the people , no doubt, they were ſited near the Sea« 
Coaſts likewiſe , for thus our Author informs us , 1# priveipere Bo- 
reſiorum vulgo Boſeherrit , antiquitaes forum erat haud procul 2 littere 
maris ſitum Dyething diFum, cujus etiamnum haud obſcura extant ve« 
figia; Inthe Principality of the Boreſsans vulgarly Bozleherrit ,- was, 
in times ofold a Forum, not far from the Sea-ſhorecalled Dyetying , of 
which the foot-ſteps yer apparently remain. And though of thishe 
gives us no Draught, it 1s thus notwithſtanding upon his diligent 
View deſcribed by Him , Yidi il/ud quadraginta ſex ſaxis, Oc. 1 
obſerved the ſame, ſaith he , to be incompalſed with forty fix ſtones 
of ſtupendious magnitude, one of conſpicuous greatneſs ſtanding in 
the middle , but all of an oval forms yet ſo , that upon each fide 
about the middle towards the South and North, was , as it were a 
Gate or Paſſage. The length equalled ninety paces , the breadth 
twenty. 

Theſe Fora ſeem to have been peculiar to theſe Barbarians of the 
North, for Formiwss gives not any Example that they were ever to 
be found elſewhere; neither will I attempt it,unleſs it may be ſup- 
poſed 3 that, that Antique manner of giving Judgement opealy-b 


the Elders, at or without the Gates of Citics , of whichye read in 
| Sacred 
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Sacred Story , may in ſome ſort relate unto them. However, that 
His Fora were Literata Wormiws will aſſure you 5 for he not only 
gives us the Inſcription of that at Dyeching , but alſo the ſcantlings of 
the middle ſtone on which it was inſculpt, whereby the wonderful 
magnitude of the reſt , conſidering the wonderful vaſtneſs of thoſe 
paſt , may probably be conceived. The Epigraph our Author thus 
renders from the Runick. 9 UITA LEGES DISA MAGNO 
IN PRECIO ESSE CONVENIT, HUC gQUERE- 
LA ADFEREND X#. This Diſ2 or Thiſa was their God- 
deſs of Juſtice, whom they adored with ſupream veneration , and 
unto whom they conſecrated the third day of the Week Thi/e dag 
or Thilzag. 

The Dimenſions of this Stone was two Seland Ells,with one quar- 
ter and-an half in length; half an Ell, and two thirds of a quarter in 
thickneſs ;-and in the broadeſt part leſs by one third of a quarter 
than one E1I >. ſo that of eur meaſure it was five foot , half aninch, 
and ,} part of aninch high; one foot five inches thick 3 and one foot 
ten inches 3 broad. Now, How is this ſtone comparable in magni- 
tude, to thoſe in our Antiquity when the very leaſt of them far tran- 
ſcends it ? And,how in form it reſembles them alſo, the following 
SQraught thereof declares. 
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F/But, ſay DoRor, was not Juſtice ſharp and ſevere, aſwelas waked 
and oper , when the Judges ſate mounted upon ſuch Judgement 
Seats as theſe ; for cther Stone in or near the middle, our Author 
remembers not? Yet he will perhaps tellyou , that the Cimbrians, 
Goths and Dacians had brawny Muſcles, were thick-ſkin'd fellows, 
and could paciently undergo ſuch and greater diſages ; the Dazes 
being unconcern'd : For, what had they to do with Places of Judi- 
cature , that knew not what Laws meant , or what Order was, till 
they were regulated by their King Gotricas, Anno 797. as hath been 
gornes. Or, what with theſe Fora, of ſo high Antiquity, when the 
ingdoms of thoſe Nations, were not until many Ages after, either 
by Arms ſubdued, or by marriages united to that Crown, though 
now reduced under the Soveraignty of a Monarch, the preſent King 
of Denmark? as He himfelf (pag. $0.) aſſerts; and their own Hi- 
ſtories manifeſt. Or laſtly, what with works wholly of Stone , when 
they knew not what belonged to the working in Stone ? as Worms- 
& hath inform'd you 3 Who, having beforefancied, that in regard 
of their ſtately height , the Pylaſters and Architraves in our Anti- 
quity 
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quity were deſigned for Altars; now again , ſuppoſing that the 
main body of it conſiſted ex congerie grandiornum lapidum , of an 
heap of great ſtones, rude and indigeſted like theſe Fora , think- q- 
eth it alſo tobe one of them, his words, when mentioning it from 201d 
Camden, being, Ego Aras , aut Forum judicits deputatum efſe arbi- | 
tror , Iſuppole it to have been appointed for Altars, or a Forxn: 
for Judicial matters. But, it may be ſaid of ſome others, as He him- 
felf ſaith of Johannes Meſſenias in delivering an abſurd and ridicu- 
lous opinion concerning the place where Habor a Prince of Swecia 
was ſometimes betrayed, impriſoned, and executed 3 1nſignitcr im 
pudentem bunc hominem eſſe oportet , qui andaGer adeo de loco hoc, 
quem uunquam vidit , id aſſerere & propalare aundet, cujus contra-» 
rium ocularis docet inſpe@io; This man, ſaith he, muſt be extream- 
ly ſhameleſs , that dares ſo boldly of this Place , which he never 
aw, a and divulgethat, of which our eyes teach the dirett con- 
trary, For, 

Theſe Fora were made of a form not to be varied, being always, 
as himſelf hath poſitively told us , either Quadrangular or Oval : 
Stone-Heng is Circular. | 

Theſe, conſiſted of a rude heap of Stones : Store-Heng isan order- 
Iy Building. 

Theſe, as incloſed Strutures, had acceſs into the main Work, by 
two ways only, from the South and North : Srone-Heng asevery wa 
open, gave admittanceintoit ſelf , by noleſs than thirty , from all 
Quarters of the Heaven. 

Theſe , whether covered, yea or no , doth not appear : Store-+ 
Heng was certainly ſ#b Dio without a Roof, | 

T heſe, were never ſited in Plains, but either in Woods or Groyes, 
or Fields adjoyning to the chief City of the reſpeftive Province 
wherein they ſtood 3 or near the Sea-ſhore : Store-Herg is diſtant 
from the Sea thirty milesat leaſt , and no leſs than ſeven from#731- 
z0x , which in times of od (till the Danes under S»ero (o ruined and 
deſtroyed the ſame, as it could never recover its priſtine glory to 
this day) was the Metropolis of Wilſhire ;. neither had Stowre-Heng 
ever, as Hiſtory howents: won or the memory of man can tell , fo 
much as a Tree, much leſs any Woods or Groves near the ſame , un- 
til this Doctor madea vaſt Forreſt aboutit. 

Theſe, gave Denomination to the Towns and Caſtles near which 
they ſtood : But neither Wiltoz, the 01d Caſtle, Salisbury, nor any 
whatever Town or Fortreſs in Wiltſhire of old , or at this day, hath 
or ever had the leaſt affinity with the Name of Store-Heng , as Do- 
tor Charletor himſelf will I ſuppoſe grant. 

Theſe, were Literata : Stone-Heng, Il/iteratum. 

Laſtly, weare tobe no longer ſolicitous, why He makes it a Slaugh- 
ter-Houſe , ſceing Wormiws pretends it an High-Court of Juſtice. 
Nor wonder Learning is contemn'd , when ſuch ſhallow concepti- 
ons by ſuch profound Dotftors are publiſhed to the World, Where- 
fore deſiſting 1am palpabiles nenias excutere , if the conjettures of 
the One, in interpreting Gothick Inſcriptions be no better than his 

bs. come in Monuments by Art magnificently erected, leave may 

e given to the 0ther to oppoſe and contraditHim, and raiſc ſur 
miſes of his own no leſs frivolous and vaio, —_ 
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I ſhould now ptoceed unto Trophies, But in regard I am to pur* 
ſue our DoCtor, muſt, for anſwering him ſomewhat digreſs, and 
touch briefly , upon the ſeveral ways in uſe among the Septentrio- 
nal Nations for deciding controverſies of moſt importance, in doubt- 
ful caſes at leaſt, where the proofs could not be clear and evident. 
Theſe were comprehended chiefly under two Kinds , Dxel- and 
Ordeal. : 

The manner of the Deciſion by Dxel, is by Olaws Wormins from 
Arngrim in his Hiſtory of [ard thus ſer down. In matters of ſmal 
importance, as gladiatory ſports, the Combatants being to fight , a 
place , which not exceeded prefixed limits, was ſet out 3 and which, 
as the Greeks and Romans with ſand, was covered over with a ſheet 
or ſome ſuch thing , for the Duelliſts to make their traverſes upon, 
He that had blood firſt drawn upon him , was adjudged vanquiſh- 
ed, and might for three marks of the beſt ſilver redeem his ſafety. 
But, in trials of great concernment , a certain plot of ground was 
marked out, and encompaſſed with ſtakes of Wood, and he that in 
this ſavage encounter ſlew his adverſary, ſucceeded heir to all the 
eſtate of himſlain, When the Victory was obtained, an huge Bull 
was immediately brought forth, which if at one blow the Vitor 
killed not , the Kinſmen of the Vanquiſhed might have the matter 
decided by Lay. 

The Arms they uſed in theſe, Duels were an Helmet , Shield, 
Sword, and Spear. Hethat was defied gave the firſt ſtroak, and ſo 
they ſtruck in courſe, | 
Arrgr. Rey. There was another manner of Duel , that was performed i# ca- 
J/and. lib. 1. paciſſimo vaſe ſuperneclauſo , in a very large Veſſel covered o0- 
cp: Mon VEr-head > at which inſtead of a ſword , they uſed a Club of 
Dan. lib. 1. a Cubitlong, And that this way of trial was in a rude, though + 


cap.10. not oper: Court, may well be allowed this Doctor, His Fora being 


morelike a Tub, than Stoze-Heng. 

Theſe barbarous Laws and Cuſtoms , ſaith Wormizxs , had taken 
ſuch deep root among the Septentrional Nations, as until the L a- 
teran Council andothers condemned them, they began not tobe a-« 
brogated , ſo many Ages otherwiſe being not able to extirpate them, 
And inthe now Dominions of Denmark, it ſeems, they continued in 
force until Poppo , whom they: call.the Popes Chaplain, converted 
thoſe Countries to the Chriſtian Faith , in the year of our Lord, 
9503 and in the 15th. year of the Emperor 0tho the Great. About 
which time,or not long after, the determination by 0Ordeal ſucceed- 
ed in their places, occaſioned as I find in FYormiw , thus. Pogo a 
Learned and Pious Man, being ſent from Rome to convert the King- 
dom of Dacia, Alradws the then King thereof, told him, that he 
ſhould by ſome miracle make the truth of his Religion manifeſt ; 
when He , the King ſo commanding , took an hot burning iron of 

reat weight , and to the amazement of all, bare-handed carried 
the ſame, wher-ever he pleaſed, without any theleaſt hurt. 

The Trial by Ordeal, whichis as much to ſay Dxe-pars, and which 
is generally uſed by the Germans, and Neatherlanders inſtead of 
Dome, or Judgement to this day , was of two forts; Fire Ordeal, 
and Water Ordeal. Thatby Fire was accuſtomed in this manner to 

be determined. The Party ſuſpected , either going leaſurcly a ve- 
| ry 
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ry little way carried in his bare hand a red hot Iron ; or, as it were 
running, walked upon certain Plough-ſhares burning hot. Thelron 
weighed ſometimes one pound, ſometimes three; and when This was 
uſed it was called triple Ordeal, when That ſingle. And the Iron 
ſeems to have been like a Glove, or Gantlet inform, and the De- 
linquent to have worn it on his hand rather, than carried it. 

Another manner weread of , in which the accuſed blind-fold and 
bare-footed, walked between nine fiery Plough-ſhares ſet at equal 
diſtances, And thus Emma the Mother of Edward the Confeſſor un- 
derwent her purgation 3 but the Caſe ſeems (ingular. 

If the Delinquent eſcaped unhurt , they declared him innocent, 
but burnt by the fire guilty. Water Ordeal was of two Kinds alſo, 
namely , of Cold and Hot Water ; for, either they threw the con- 
demned party over head and ears, ( as we ſay ) into Cold Wa- 
ter, and then (as it was vehemeatly believed) if not Nocent he ſet- 
led at the bottom a while , if Nocent the Water forth-with caſt 
him up again: or elſe, they thruſt his Arms into boyling Water up 
tothe Elbows, and accordingly pronounced him guilty, or not. B 
Fire-Ordeal Noble and Freemen had power of purging themſelves : 
But, Countrey Clowns and Villains were tried by the other. In 
Churches , not this Doors Fora , the trials paſt. And they were 
aboliſhed by Woldemar the firſt, as ſome will have it z or, as others 
by Woldemar the ſecond , yet nevertheleſs from certain Hiſtorical 
Circumſtances Wormiws imagines they might in ſome caſes continue 
to Anno 1350. And in ſeveral places of both Germanies by Cold 
IWater-Ordeal they try thoſe poor wretches that are accuſed to be 
Witches at this day. 

The T rial by Ordeal abrogated, the Cogniſance of Cauſes, was 
impoſed upon twelve men, who according to what was right and 
juſt delivered thejr opinions, and totheir Verdidts by publique au- 
rhority all were obliged to ſubmit, Yet this way ſeems to have 
been in practiſe long before, for , it is conceived, ſaith Wormize, 
that Regnerws firnamed Lodbrog , in Engliſh Leather-breech, who is 
thought to have lived about the year of our Salvation, 820 , firſt 
brought it in uſe. 

This way of trial ſince the firſt Inſtitution of ic among us by King 
Ethelred , hath for many generations continued undoubtedly equal, 
but during our late diſtempers, what by impanelling of ignorant Jus 
rors, what through packing and fuborning them, and other indired&t 
means, it grew ſo corrupted, asif not ſeriouſly looked into , and 
in time prevented, it is likely to. prove the only calamity of this 
Age. 

ut , this way of Trial ſeems to be more ancient than Regnerws, 
and derived rather from a Cuſtome of ſome other of the Nations 
inhabiting the Cherſoneſs of old , if not from the Saxons, let the 
Daniſh Writers boaſt what they pleaſe. For Chriſtian. Ciltcins (lib. 
I. Belli Dithmarſ.) as quoted by Wormins himſelf relates; That 
whole Towns and Pariſhes of that Tra@ , at times and places ap- 
pointed by agreement , met together in the Fields, (as probably 
with us is uſed at the Elefion of Knights of Shires but armed; where 
the Plaintiff and Defendant declared their caſes, which known,the 
whole Aſſembly went to Council, and after mature debate gy" 
ther 
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thejr Sentence , to whichif the parties interefled refuſed to ſubmit, 


. twelye Deleyates or Arbitrators were indifferently choſen to decide 


- vincial Convention at laſt 3 by Lodbrog's Con 


the Controverſie 3 and from theſe alſo an Appeal lay to the gene- 
ral convention of the whole Province. This Cyſtom of Judicature 
was obſerved once a year, and the Places of Trial werefrom thence 
called , not Fora YVeterum , but ANNUAZ TRABES, of 
which many , ſaith Cilicius, in the Cherſoneſs , as at Rendeſpurgh 
particularly retain the Name even to this day. So that whereas ac- 
cording to this Ordination. the matter in debate, was by rhe Paro- 
chial Aſſembly ſentenced at firſt , and afterwards devolving to the 
twelve men tobe decided 3 from them the Agpoa! lay to the Pro- 


itution, they were 
to ſubmit to the pm, 90 wa of the twelve only, without an Ap- 
peal. And therefore 1n regard the Saxons were the more Ancient 
Inhabitants ofthe _— onefs,and this way of Trial in pradtiſe there, 


' (in all likelyhood) before ever the Dexes werea Nation, it is high- 


ly probable, that fromthe Cuſtom of their own Countrey, not from 
the Danes, they brought it in uſe here 3 and knowing the confuſion 
incident tothe firſt decifion , and the dilation that attended the ul- 
timate Appeal , all that they had to do , was to diſanul and cut 
the ſame off, which common reaſon for expediting of Juſtice, 
without having recourſe.to Lodbrog's Example, might readily teach 
them. As for that Cuſtom introduced by Harald the 7th. that the 
Defendant might purge himſelf by his own Oath, againſt whatever 
teſtimony were the ſame never fo plain , and clear, it being of all 
others moſt pernicious and deftruftive, I freely leave unto this Do- 
ftor. Now , ſeeing that theſe ways of Trial were thus various , it 
had been more pertinent for him, in order to the Trial of his Title, 
to have menifelies that ſome one'of the fo many , had been ever 
decided by the Dares at Stone-Heng , then affirmed , that not- 
withſtanding their variety ** the Places were ſtill the ſame , namely, 
his open and rude Courts, whereof the coatrary appears more true, 
But to proceed to his 


Places of Combats or Fights. ; 
<<'T heſe, ſaithhe , were indeed, always deſigned by Great ſtones, 


© (however it is an ingenions confeſſion , you t ſay , that not any of 
© the former were) but not conſtant to any one Figure, ſoas to be 
** thereby alone diſtinguiſhable , without the help of Tradition. 
* For, though Saxo Grammat. (lib. 1. cap 29.) willing togive ſome 
* directions, how, from, the ſeveral Ordinations of the ſtones , Po- 
** ſterity might gueſs aright at the ſeveral occaſions , upon which 
*© they were ſet up 3 delivers this as a general Rule ? Reo & 
* longo ordine pugilum certamina, quadrato turmas bellantinm, 
* & ſpherico femiliarum defignantia ſepulturas ; ac cuneato eque- 
* ſirum acies ibidem, vel prope, fortunatins triumphaſſe : | oy Wor 
zius profefſeth , he much doubted whether this Order were 
<< every where ftriftly obſerved, ornot , afterward alleaging Ex- 
* amples of different Figures. 

** One he mentions out of the Author of #iftor. Bremenſis, (lib. 


< 2. cap. 9. that conſiſting of one mighty ſtone , was cretted in me- 
mory 
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© mory of a Duel fought ncar a place called Agrimeſwevel , in which 
© famous Combatant , Biurguido , overcame and flew a Cha 
© of the $lavi , and —_ immortal honour. 

<* Others he ſpeaks of © that were marked with many huge ſtones 
© ſet equally diſtant each from other, in a ſtraight linez ſomethat 
© were truly Cirques, and ſome Quadrangular ; all which together 
*« with the Laws and Manner of ſuch Camp-fights betwixt rhe 
«© Champions of feveral Kings , you may fee fully deſcribed by him 
© (Aon. Dan. lib.1.cap.9.) in the mean timel haſten to the Daniſh 
© Trophies, 

T hat the Places of Combats, or Fights of moſt importance were 
ſet out , or encloſed , not with ſtones but ſtakes of Wood , Wor 
mins from Arngrim the I{lander hath already told you , and theſe 
ſtakes to follow him herein alſo , were called Heflefeingur , idcirco 
quia forſan cancellis iſtis primum corylus materia fuerat z becauſe 
perhaps, ſaith he, Haſie was the material of which the ſtakes were at 
firſt made. But Wormins himſelt is of a contrary opinion; for he, 
apprehending that faggot-ſticks would not correſpund with the great- 
neſs of ſuch Heroes as the Runians, will have them to be envi- 
roned with ſtones at lcaſt , leaving their vaſtneſs, neyertheleſs, to 
be boaſted by this Doctor. T his conjecture of hisis grounded upon 


a 
mpion 


a relation Saxo Grammaticus makes of a Duel fought between or.wwm. vm, i 
one Fretho, and his opponent Frogerus , the words, as Wormins ci- Dan-lib. 1. 
teth them aretheſe 3 Frogernm e diverſo bina quadrate forme ſpa-?'* 


cia cubitalibus figurate lateribus humi denotaſſe;, a locorum uſu do- 
cumenti initium editurum. Now , how can it be colle&ted from 
hence, that thefe places were ſurrounded with ſtones , when not a 
word is expreſſed to that purpoſe , but the dire contrary : For , 
Saxo plainly affirms, that Froger#s marked out the ground with 
clods of dried earth a cubit high, you may call them burnt bricks, 
if the Antiquity of the Story will permit it. However, that theſe 
places were of a ſquare form, and ſometimes circular, we need not 
doubt, ſince that for what uſe ſoeverany plot of ground is ſet out, 
ſome form or other it muſt of neceſſity have. 

The manner of their Combating in thoſe times, was, as appears, 
far different from ours. For , they did not cloſely follow their 
blows, but with an interval of time between , and adiſtin& ſucceſ- 
ſion of ſtriking. The Defendant firſt, the Appellant afterwards, 
as you lately heard, Few alſo, ” cruel ſtroaks they gave, glory- 
ing rather in the mightineſs or deadlineſs, than in the number of 
them,and he that by the force of his adverſary was driven out of the 
place preſcribed , was adjudged vanquiſhed. Two, to fight againſt 
one was reputed both unjuſt and infamous. | 

Other Laws and manner of ſuch Camp-fights,are not to be found 
in Wormizs,much leſs a ſyllable otherwiſe of any marked with many 
buge ſtones (a Cubit high, at leaſt) ſet equally diſtant each from 9+ 
ther , no man, except this Doctor , knowing in what variety of fi- 
gures. And that no Inſcriptions were inſculpt upon the Haſle- 
wands, let me deſire you to credit him. And ſol paſs on unto his 
pretendedly Daniſh 


To Trophies, 
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© Or Monuments of great Battles fought, and Vifories obtain'd. 
«© Which, though agreeing among themſelves, in their durable and 
< maſſie materials , are nevertheleſs irreconcileably diſcrepant in 
« their forms , ſothat in theſe, aſwel as in the other ſorts hitherto 
<« ſurvey'd, the Founders ſeem to have entruſted the remembrance 
<« of their glorious ſucceſſes , as much to the voiceof Fame, and 
<« popular Tradition, as tothe obſcure lignification of any one Fi- 
<«c pure or Scheme obſerved in the Monuments themſelves: or elſe 
< yarying the Plat-formsof their T riumphal Piles, according tothe 
« yarious Circumſtances of their Encounters , and fortunate At- 
<c chievements , andthe commodities of the place; they left poſte- 
<« rity , who could nor arrive at certain knowledge of thoſe Cir- 
&« cumſtances , to grope after their particular ſtorics , in the dark- 
< neſs of uncertain conjectures. This our Author 0h. Wormizs, was 
< too ingenious'to excuſe, or conceal; and therefore, though in 
«© compliance with the former perſwaſion of his Country , he tells 
< us, Integri exercitus ſtragem lapidum quadrata in plano 4iſpof - 
<« tjone indicaſſe , That the ancient Dares by ſtones diſpoſed into 
* a Quadrangle , ſhewed the overthrow of an whole Army of their 
«© Enemies, upon or near that place , yet heimmediately ſubjoyns, 
« Verum non nbique ab omnibus preciſe obſervatum fuiſſe hunc or- 
© dinem as ke mt Saxorum , plane mihi perſuadeo 5 But I 
<* perſwade my ſelf fully, that this order or diſpoſition of the ſtones, 
< was not preciſely obſerved by all, in allplaces. However, it im- 
© ports us not to pretermit an Example or two, of theſe huge Tri- 
© umphal Antiquities. 

<* In the Dioceſs of Berger , on a wide mountainous place, near a 
{ Village, called Tpſnes, you may witha delightful wonder, behold 
< ſix ſtones of an incredible magnitude , reſembling Pyramids, erc- 
<« Qed at equal diſtances , in two ſemi-circles one within another; 
© each invironed with two entirecircles of leſſer ſtones of Oval Fi- 
* gure 5 and in the middle of the intercolumnary ſpaces in each fe- 
© mi-circle , a great multitude of the like ſtones heaped one upon 
© another , till they amount roward a Cone ; and all in a moſt ele- 
* pant order , ſet up in memory of a bloody Battle fought upon 
<* the place 3 as the people of the Countrey report by hear-lay from. 
*© their fore-fathers , though their relations differ in many circum- 
** ſtantial particulars. After this deſcription , our Author addeth, 

© Plura ejuſdemgeneris & alibi in eadem Digtceſs videre & 0bſervare 
* licet, figura quidem diverſa , ſed enndem in uſum fabrefat#a. 

It was a very ancient Cuſtomof the old Goths and Sweons, ſaith 
the moſt Reverend Arch-Biſhop of Vpſal 0lams Mug mws (to whom 
wemuſt here begin to be beholding , otherwiſe , all the Dominions 
of the now Dexwmark will hardly furniſh us with any of theſe kind 
of Monuments) that , where either in the Fields or Mountains any 
Batthes were fought , there to erett tones like Ze yprian Pyramids, 


| ſuppoſing thereby, ſuch their famous Deeds brevifſzmo aliquo titnlo 


inſculpentes , by inſculping ſome ſhort Inſcription , comprehend- 
ing their Names and Actions , might be perpetuated to ho 
Theſe 
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Theſe Obeliſques, or haughty ſtanes, fet up by Gyants or 
Combatants , are in no places of all the Northern Parts to be 
more ſeen, than among the 0ftrogoths and Veftrogoths, and the up- 
per Sxeons, (ited in Biviis ſen Triviis , where foveral ways parted; 
orelſe in vaſt Deſarts , which long fince either by Plague, Famine, 
or the Sword are become deſolate of inhabitants. And this may 
happily be the reaſon , why Olaws Wormims is lo barren of Exam- 

les of this kind , within the now Daziſh Empire , for unleſs he 
had travelled for them ro Bergen in Scania (a Province on the Main 
of Scandia) of old part of the Gothick, Kingdom , and that that 
Country bad afforded him ane, we ſhould have been enforced to 
have ſought forthem , even where you pleaſe, And therefore $te- 
phanus Stephanivs that we might the more truly underſtand what 
they were , and befully informed of their manner, in his Comment 
upon the Preface of Sexo Grammaticys , tells us , that they were 
ſuch as the old Grecians , whillt Barbarians , and before Danars 
came among(t them , uſed to erect. Such as Seth before the Flood 
as I told you at firſt, ſetup. And ſuch rude craggs, on which Har- 
zibal in memory of his Paſlage over the Grajar Alps, cauſed that 
Expedition of His to be engraven. 

But, in regard the Inſcriptions were ſhort , cammemorating ra- 
ther,the Names of the Vidtors, than the Victories obtained , Saxo 
Grammaticus {ets down a general rule to diſcover not onely theſe 
Trophies, but alſo the former Monuments by , ſaying, as this Do- 
for will have him, Reo &» longo ordine , Ec. as you have heard; 
for in regard he is not cited by ol. Wormins ( Mov. Dan. lib. 1. cap. 
9.) asisſuggeſted , but the Text there delivered is given from 01. 
Magnus , who,in molt agreeingly accords with £axo,1 ſhall fromhim 
repeat it, his wordgbeing, Literat® reFoque &* longo ordine pugilun 
certamina , quadrato turmas bellantium , & Spherico familiarum 
deſignantia ſepulturgs , ac cuneato, equeſirium ac pedeſtrium acies 
ibidem vel prope fortunatins triumphaſſe A Letter'd and ſtraight 
and long order denotes , faith Magzxs , the conflicts of Comba- 
tants, A ſquare the encounters of- Soldiers by parties 3 A round 
the Sepultures of Families, and a Wedge form ,” that an whole Ar- 
my of Horſemen or Footmen ,” had there, or not far thence fortu- 
nately fought. 4.9 

Now, ſhould you be curious to know , wherefore Wormizs in a 
matter of ſuch importance , uſeth the Authority of a Forraigner 
rather, than his own Country-man , the reaſon-may be , 1. Becauſe 
within the ancient Gothick Kingdom, only, not Cimbrick or Dacick 
Reaſims,. theſe kind of Monuments are to befound. 2. He being re- 
ſolved to make it doubtful , whether the Rule was general, or not, 
Quotes the Prelate, and why ? becauſe otherwiſe he might ſeem to 
bring into queſtion what theGranimarian ſo poſitively aſſerts , of 
whole reputation.he-is moſt jealous, I confeſs.” -But the caufe why 
he quarrels the rule, without rendring the leaſt reaſon for it, is evi- 
dent, inregard he knew , that ſhould he grant it to be general , ke 
could never, upon occalion, haye auy pretence , to hedge in other 
Antiquities at his pleaſure, as namely Ours within this Kingdom 3 
which he ſubjoyns immediately thereto. Bue Door Cherleton, 

more mindfal to omit the word Literaiym, then to give you no- 
tice 
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tice of this, cites Saxo Grammaticws; and (leaſt the fraud ſhould 
be detetted ) where? Lib. 1. cap. 29, when no impreſſion of this 
Author was ever digeſted into Chapters. Neither, will Vormims al- 
low , Integri exercitus ſtragem lapidum quadrata in plano diſþpoſi- 
tione indicaſſe , that ſtones diſpoſed into a ſquare form demonſtra- 
ted the over-throw of an whole Army; to have been not as this Do- 
Qor by the Ancient Danes, but by Antiquity, preciſely obſerved 3 
yet for this he affords a reaſon, and a prevalent one alſo, if re- 
port may be held true. 7x Dieceſi namgque Bergenſi Parochia Tylneg, 
juxta curiam Peland iter ſex minorum lapidum cumulos, ſex alia 
ſftupende magnitudinis ereFa conſpiciuntur ſaxa ordine eleganti, a 
preafato tamen diverſo, que in memoriam commiſſi hic prelii poſita 
etiammum referunt accole , quamvis incerto rumore , circumſtantiis 
diverſis; For , ſaithhe , in the Dioceſs of Bergez inthe Pariſh of 
Tyſnes, near tothe Court at Peland, among ſix heaps of ſmall ſtone 
{ix other ſtones of itupendious magnitude are ſeen ſer up in an ele- 
gant order , but different from that aforeſaid (viz. That Stone in 
Breme) in memory of a Battle there fought, as the Inhabitants at 
this day from uncertain report with various circumſtances relate. 
T heſe being the ſubſtance of his words, the Draught folloyes , as 

in his Firſt Book, and Ninth Chapter, it appears. a 
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Behold them ! Doth Wormins ſtile this elegant ? then is the ele- 

gancy of Stone-Heng unexpreſſible. Doth he ſay it was orderly ? 

Rudes indigeſtaque moles, compoſed by direQly indire& lines , and 

miſhapen ſhapes. Doth he call themſtones > Certainly they are ribs 

of Whales, and Tennis-Balls 5, Atomes, Meer Atomes : and the que- 

ſtion may be, how in Nature ſuch ſtones as the ſecond and —_— 
| DOE cou 
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could be found out rather , than that ſhe ſhould produce ſuch de- 
formed forms , to make their oppoſites appear more beautiful and 
goodly. What is become of the Semicircles this Doctor polleſs'd his 
Readers with? Converted into unequa!lly obtuſe Angles, and ir- 
regularly different diſtances. Where the wide Mountainous place ? 
Changed into the pleaſant Countrey near to the Court at MPeland, 
Where the delightful Wonder ? when nothing but Barbariſm is 
ſeen. Are theſe your Trizmphal Piles, your Trinmphal Antiquities, 
your Pyramids; Theſe your Cones and Ovals , Theſe your Interco- 
lumnary ſpaces Door ? It's wonder his judgment told us not , they 
were genuinely figured Columns. 

To his former T rophy Wermins adds the figure of an Obeliſque, 
which had it nota croſs upon it, he ſaith, he ſhould ſuppoleto be 
a Trophy alſo, but in regard thereof concludes it might be a Mo- 
nument erected by ſome Chriſtian, in memory of an Ethnick. It is 
extant in the ſame Dioceſs , being nine Selard Ells in height , at 
the baſe five quarters in breadth , and one in thickneſs ; ſo that of 
our meaſure, 1t isnineteen foot one inch, and an half long, two foot 
ſeven inches and 4 broad , and fix inches 4 thick , and after this de- 
ſcription , indeed , he tells us, (not in relation to the former Mo- 
nument , as this Doctor affirms ) Plure ejuſdem generis & alibi in 
eadem Dicceſs videre &- obſervarelicet, figura quidem diverſa, ſed 
eundem in uſum fabrefaFa. The formof the Obeliſque, thanks to 
the Goths, follows. o I —— 

Taking therefore this 7»ſignis 
Obeliſtus , as our Author terms 
it (and we need nut queſtion, but 
that, (as contemptible as it is to 
the Pylaſters in our Antiquity) it p 
was the - moſt mighty he could | | 
meet with) for prelident , let us |. 
endeavour to find out the ſcant- 
lings of thoſe ſtones at Tyſnes, 

Admit then the firſt and moſt 
eminent Stone of the Trophy 
there,to be twenty foot in height 
clear, and accordingly five foot 
in breadth, though if Wormins 
his Draughts be drawn both to 
one Scale , as very probable they 
are, it is not twelve foot high,and 
where then are thoſe Zoxes of ar 
incredible magnitude , this Do- 
Qor told us of ? Beſides,the great- 
er ſtone being twenty foot in 
height , thoſe about the bottom 
are but one foot high at utmoſt, 
and as for the heaps that lie di- 
ſperſedly between , they are but 
heaps of pibles only, and yet for- 
' ſooth muſt be compared to thoſe 
at Stone-Heng. Parturinunt mon® 
tes,naſcitur ridiculus mus. 
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Furthermore , if you will not allow Wormiss his Draughts to be 
drawn both to one Scale , yet that you may know , I have taken a 
wolt indifferent way , hear Olans Magnus deſcribing theſe Tro- 
phies , habent itaque hec ſaxa , in pleriſque locis longitudinem 10, 
vel 15, 20, aut 30, & amplins, ac latitudinem quatuor vel ſex pe- 
dum. So that conſidering the extreams, ten foot being the leaſt, and 
above thirty the moſt, it cannot be denied , but that the mean pro- 
portion may well accord with tweaty foot , and much exceed it 
rather. 


01 Wm. Mn, Now, concerning the Epigraphs on theſe Trophies, beſides what 
Dan. 1.1.c-14. Ol, Magnus hath already {aid, this DoGors own Author Ol. Wormi- 


Steph. Steph. 


in Pref. Sax. 


Gram. 


us , and Steph. Stephanins alſo will atteſt , that not only the ſtones 
of Tumuli wereadorned with Inſcriptions, Sed etiam vitoriarum, 
&- rerum preclare geſtarum Trophea 3 But likewiſe the Trophies 
of Victories , and aCtions famouſly atchieved. And if you deſire to 
know after what manner they were trencht in the ſtones, 01, Mag- 
us (hallacquaint you therewith. For, he recordeth, That the Wri- 
tings began on the right hand at the foot of the ſtone, were continu- 
ed up tothe top, and then turning down again terminated in the 
left fot z or again inthe ſame order _ and ended onthe contra- 
ry fide. Every Letter was of the breadth and length of the great- 
e[t finger of a mans hand. And though x injury of weather, and 
dirt many of them (to pſe his words) ob immemorabilem antiqui- 
zatem exceſ# , through their unknown Antiquity are worn out, the 
effe& of them, nevertheleſs, he faith, may moſt plainly be read, 
thus , Viz. as He gives them in Latine. EGO VFFO PRO 
PATRIA CERTANS 32. P UGILES OCCIDI, ET 
TANDEM 4 ROLYONE POGILE OCCISUS HIC 
RIQUIESCO. 

DOMITOR VIOLENTORUM, AC DEFENSOR 
OPPRESSORUM, CICATRICIBUSET SENE- 
CTUTE PLENUOS GLADIOQS VDE CINCTULS 
HIC SITITUS SUM INGOLFYVULS. 

CUM ALIIT BELLICIS REBUS GCGLORIAM 
9 UZRERENT, EGO HALSTENUS PACT OPE- 
RAM NAVANS, LAUDEM MERUITIMMORT A- 
L E 1. : 

Thus much then may ſuffice to ſhew , that theſe Trophies were 

not 7Uiterata , and that being of ſuch immemorable Antiquity, 
they could not be erefted by the Daxes, but were the Works of the 
Old Rnuuians , asSteph. Stephanins (loco citato poſitively affirms. 
Whom for a while we muſt now {eave to take Shipping for our own 
Countrey England , whether this DoQor is tranſporting us. 
+ *<But, what need we travel into Denmark, ſaithhe, for Patterns 
© of this kind of Monuments , when we have two moſt notable ones 
< here at home, onein Corxwal, another in Oxfordfbire : which if 
© you have not beheld with your own eyes, and dare give credit to 
<« Mr. Camdens, you may have them repreſented toyou in theſe his 
Deſcriptions. 

I could wiſh, as much credit might be given to what ſome others 
ſay , as to what Mr. Camden delivers 3 and when his Deſcriptions 
are truly reported credit will be given them no doubt. Bur, is it not 

| | | 2 


And Temple. 

a grief, you'l perhaps ſay , Doftor Wormins is dead , that Do@or 
Charleton cannot be honoured with one Epiſile more from Him , for 

this picce of ſervice, namely, the finding out for him more Monyu- 

ments of this ſort in a Forraign Land , then-himſelt could poflibly 

do in his own Countrey? However, conſidering ſuch affeftionate in- 
telligence between them , Wormins appears much blame-worthy , 0.Werm. *%: 
and ingrateful, in my opinion, not to think ſo learned a Doftor 7.72% * 
worthy naming , in his ample Catalogue of all thoſe, aſwel En- * 
gliſh , as others with whom he held correfpondency. But , to the 

hrſt Deſcription, 

<* Near St. Neoth's in Corxwal upon a Plain adjacent to a won- 
© drous pile of Rocks heaped up together upon one ſtone of leſſer 
© ſize, faſhioned naturally in form of a Cheeſe, ſo as it ſeemeth 
© to be preſſed like a Cheeſe, whereupon it is named Wring-Cheeſe; 
<* are to be ſeen many great ſtones , in ſome ſort four-ſquare , of 
* which ſeven or eight are pitched upright , of equal diſtance a- 
© ſunder, The neighbour [nhabitants term them Hwrlers z as being 
© by a devout and godly error perſwaded, they had been Men 
© ſometimes transformed into ſtones, for prophaning the Lords 
* Day with hurling the Ball. Others would have it to be a Tro- 

* phy or Monument, in Memorial of ſome Battel. And ſo doubt- 
& Jeſs this was,and not improbably left by the Dares, 

Before this Doftor had been ſo peremptory , he ſhould have 
advis'd with Hiſtory , when ever the Daxes were ſo prevalent in 
Cornwal , as that they | ave a Victory there which deſerved a 
Trophy. Uponthe Coaſts we find that they landed and encamp'd 
ſometimes, and were as often enforced to retire unto their Ships a- 
gain , until. the whole Kingdom by Carutus his contrivances came 
under their ſubjetion , whoſe Raign was peaceable , rather 'than 
turmoil'd with Wars, no eminent action of that kind being in his 
time performed , in regard the Ergliſh over-harried with the for- 
mer long troubles,to enjoy ſome reſt,on all fides ſubmitted willingly 
to his power. And how viciouſly and effeminately both his Sons 
ruled after Him , let Hiſtory declare. 

In the time of Egbert that firſt and famous Monarch of the Ex- 
gliſh , the Danes itstrue , were called inby the Corniſbhmen, toaid 
them againſt thoſe of Devonſhire , but the King encountring them 
not far from Launſton, made ſuch a cruel carnage of them , as Cam. Brit. 
that , ſaith Camden , they were {lain almoſt to the very laſt man, ® "5 

Trophies moreover, were,indeed, always deſigned by Great Stones, 
as by this Doctor himſelf you know , was obſerved before ; and 
Olaus Magnus , as you may remember , renders them among the 
Septentrionals to have been never leſs than ten foot highz whereas 
the Hurlers are but ſmall and petty ſtones, reſembling Boundaries 4ndr.Pal. |. 
of lands rather, than acherwith z or elſe ſuch like ſtones, as Ardr. 3: P-3: 
Palladio tells us, the Romans uſed to ſetup at conveniently equal di- 
ſtances, on each fide' of their High-ways, for the eafe of Travellers, 
who riding in thoſe timesof Old without Stirrops,were accomodated 
thereby, asoccaſion offered , to alight and mount again 3 Doctor 
Charleton pleaſeth it him , may call them Horſe-blocks, And be- 
ſides theſe at farther and proper diſtances, they placed other ſtones 


much higher, denoting the length or turning of the ways to — 
that 
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that Town, with the like needful directions; of which kind along the 
Foſſe, and other famousRoads made anciently by them in this King- 
dom , many are to be ſeen at this day 3 which is the rather menti- 
oned , leaſt this Door , meeting with one or more of them jn his 
Journeys to elſwhere from London, ſhould ſay, Doubtleſs this was a 
Trophy, and net improbably left by the Danes. 

But, if expect tobe ſatisfied with what fidelity the Deſcription is 


exemplified , Know , that whereas Camder , ſaith, Hard by Saint 


Neots , there is a number of good big Rocks heaped up together, The 
Door conceiving the expreſſion too too beneath his ſtile , calls 
them a wondrous pile of Rocks. Again, whereas the Former ſaith, 
in the adjoyning plain are many other ſtones beſides 3 the Later will 
have them to be many great ſtones 3 when, as was ſaid, they are ſo 
far from being great , that the moſt of them are bnt two foot and 
an half in breadth , and three foot in height , and the greateſt ex- 
ceed not fix foot high. They are in number twenty fix , of which 
Ten ſtand regularly oppoſite ro other Ten, a ſpace lying between of 
about ninety foot in breadth; the reſt ſtand unequally diſperſed 
at diſtances very far aſunder , but whether upon the ſame line, yea 
or no, mine intelligence inſtrudts me not. Laſtly,whereas Cqmdern,as 
for the moſt received,and probable opinion,afirms, That ſome think ' 
verily they were ſet as Meer-ſtones, and Land-marks, as having read 
in thoſe Authors that wrote of Limits that ſtones were gathered toge- 
ther of both parties, and the ſame ereFed for Bounders, This Do- 
&or bounding the Territory of his Judgement by intereſt, not 
truth , hath wholly omitted the ſame 3 leſt you ſhould concur in 
opinion with Mr. Camder therein, as Speed and all our Hiſtorians 
generally do. His other Example out of Camden follows. 

© Not far from Burford, upon the very border of 0xford-ſhire, 
© js an ancient Monument , to wit, certain huge ſtones placed in a 
© Circle. The common people call them Ao/Z-rich ſtones , and 
© dream they were ſometimes Men, by a miraculous Metamorpho- 
© ſis turned into hard ſtones. The Draught of them, ſuch as it is, 
* pourtraied long ſince , here I repreſent unto your view. For, 
<* without all form and ſhape they be, unequal, and by long con- 
< tinuance of time much impaired, The higheſt of them all, which 
<< \wyithout the Circle looketh into the Earth , they call the King 3 
<© becauſe he ſhould have been King of Exgland (torſooth) if he had 
© once ſeen Long-Compton,a little Town lying beneath, and which 
© one may ſee, if he go ſome few paces forward : other five, ſtand- 
© ing at the other ſide, touching as1t were one another, they ima- 
<* vine to have been Knights mounted on Horſe-back 3 and the reſt 
© of the Army. Theſe would I verily think to have been the Monu- 
© ment of ſome Victory , and haply erefted by Rollo the Daze, 
<* who afterward conquered Normandy. For, what time he with 
© his Daxes troubled Exgland with depredations, we read , that 
& the Danes joyned Battle with the Exgliſh thereby , at Hoch Nor- 
© #05 aplace for no onething more famous in old time , than for 
* the wok Slaughter of the Exgliſh in that foughten Field, under 
© the Reign of King Edward the Elder, 

This is that Antiquity, which, as you may remember, this Door, 
being more dexterous at the coyning of words, than Tradition turn- 


ing 


_ Aud Temple. 


ing Men into Stones , not long ſince called RoZ-ſtones, Bur rhat it 
was erected by Rolls the Dane, otherwiſe Rox, or Raoul who con- 
quered Normandy, cannot be granted Mr. Camden , in regard his 
conjeCture neither accords with the courſe of Time , nor cohetes 
with Hiſtory , Kollg having left England many years before the Bat- 3; 


tel mentioned was aa Nor do we find that he ever troubled this #i* 4#s and 


Kingdom with depredations , much leſs gained any Vicory here. þ 


For our Hiſtorians unanimouſly agree ,' that He upon his very firſt ®ochr. 1. 6. 


arrival, Anno 877 , was both encountred and defeated by King 41- 
fred ; and A — or, upon a dream he had , if you will have 
itſo, of better ſucceſs in Fraxce , failed immediately thither rhe 
ſame year 3 where, crelong, He with the Normans became ſo po- 
tent in Nexſtria , that to quiet-them, and ſecure himſelf , Charles 
the pmple , ratifying the accord ſome years before made wich them 
by his Predeceſſor Charles the Groſs , married his Siſter Gilet or Gi- 
ftato Him, and created Him the firſt Duke of Normandy , Anno 


goo 3 or asthe French Hiſtorian, g02, When as the Battle at Hoch 85. & 89 


Norton was not ſtruck,till near forty years after his departure hence 


? pag 144. 


towards the later end of theRaign of King Edward the Elder , An- ygt.ci. 1, 
20 914. Seeing therefure that both Time and Hiſtory ſo clearly re- 1- p. 154. 
fute Mr. Camder's {urmife , and ſeeing our Stoxe-Heng (o evident- 17 79.4 Þ- 


ly appears to have been anciently a Temple; why may not Mr. Foxes 
his tranſitory remark be valid, that this Antiquity in 0xford-ſbire, 
might be a Temple likewiſe? Conſidering eſpecially , that Thomas 
Lite Eſquire Cof whom for his general Learning Mr. Camden,in his 
Deſcription of Somerſet-ſhire gives a fair Teſtimony ) in his Royal 
Stem dedicated to King James , finds a Monument in Scotlard in all 

articulars of the ſame form directly as Kol rich-ftones, to have 
220k in times of old a Temple ſacred to Diana ? having an Altar 
in it alſo, in poſitton not much inconformable to that in our Anti- 
quity Stone-Herg, as it now appears. 

Again', ſaith this Doctor , © Totheſe may be annexed another 
© eminent T rophy , -known by the Name of. Shipper Fomes , ſtand- 
© ing upon, HuckHow Forreſt in Shrop-ſhire , conliſting of great 
" x7 of- Stones , and Others like Rocks perpendicularly creed 
< thickly together, and ſet up to perpetuate the reaown of a fatal 
< Defeat given to the Britains by Harald. Concerning which Gz- 
&« yaldus Cambtenſis hath thisclear teſtimony , Harald in perſon be- 
© ing himſelf the laſt foot-man, with:-foot-men, and light Arms, and 
« Vicuals anſwerable for ſuch an expedition in Wales , valiantly 
«went round about through all. ales, fo as that he left few or 
& none ave. And for a perpetual memory of this Victory , you: 
t©© may find very: many :great Stones in that Countrey erected after 
< the Antique manner upon hillocks, in thoſe places wherein he had 
©© been Conqueror, with theſe words engraven',: Hic fuit Vitor Has 
«© raldxs : Here was Harald Conqueror. Now, thele being ſuffici-. 
<« ent inſtances of Daxique. Triumphal Monuments ,- it remains only 
& that-we, ſearch after tome. of their Loca Comitialia. 

This Deſcription he hath from Mr. Camden alſo , though he will 
ot acknowledge it 3 forgetting the Fable | 
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Moveat Cornicula riſum 
Furtivis erudata coloribus. 


— That, 
when ftript of her floln feathers the Daw was langh'd at. 


And therefore , in regard you'l find him , not at oper variance, 
I ſay, but, at defiance both with Camden, Cambrenſis, and all Hi- 
ſtory , obferve I pray, what Camder's own words are , and what 
he delivers from Cambrenſis likewiſe. © At Stipper-ſtone's Hill in 
«© Huckifow Forreſt be great heaps of Stones , ſaithhe , and little 
« Rocks as it were, that ariſe thick together. But, whereas, as theſe 
© {ſeem natural, I dare not with others ſo muchas conjeQqure, that 
<< theſe were any of thoſe ſtones which Giraldus Cambrenſis ſeem- 
«<eth to note in theſewords : Harald in perſon being himſelf the 
< ]aſt foot-man in marching with foot-men, and light, Armors, and 
« Victuals anſwerable for ſuch ſervice in eles , valiantly went 
© round about , and paſſed through all Wales, ſo as that he left bue 
« few or none alive, And for a perpetual memory of this Victory, 
«you may find very many ſtones in Wales erected after the- Ar- 
*© t;4ue manner upon Hillocks, in thoſe places wherein he had been 
* Conqueror, having thefe words engraven : 


Hic fuit ViFor Haraldas. 
Here was Harald Conqueror. 


Now firſt , whereas Camden ſaith , that , At Stipperſton's Hil be 
great heaps of ſtones, and little Rocks as it were , that riſe thick 
fogether. Doctor Charletox , finding him to be of too narrow a ſout 
for his purpoſe; tells you , T here be great piles of ſtones, and 0+ 
thers like Rocks, perpendicularly ereFed thickly together. 

Secondly , whereas the Former expreſly hr, that in regard 
they ſeemnatural, he dares not with others ſo much as conje@ure,that 
theſe were any of thoſe ſtones, which Giraldus Cambrenſis ſeemeth 
tonote , to be erected by Harald in Wales : the Later wholly omit- 
ting theſe words, as confidently ayoucheth they were ſet up 40 perpe- 
tuate the Victory of that Prince there. | 

Thirdly, Whereas C—_ ſaith , they were. very many ſtones, 
as being tobe found difperſedly in many ſeveral places : This Do- 
ctor ſcrewing things up, as his manner is, with an Emphaſis averreth, 
that they were very many great ſtones, A manifeſt ſymptom , you'l 
ſay , that his Title tsof a foul complexion, it is fo ſubje& to Infla- 
mat1ons. | 

Fourthly , Haralds Trophies had Inſcriptions upon them , as 
Cambrenſis atteſtethz but thoſe ſtones on Stipper-ſtozes Hill never 
any , as either Cemden , or any man elſe could ever yet diſcover, 
which this Do@ors-ſelf contradiCting himſelfconfirmeth, by thus in- 
troducing them among ſuch Monuments , as he affirms , were 7/:- 


terata. : : 
Fifthily , The Inſcriptions were not in Runick , or Gothick , or Da- 


iſh Charafters , werethey DoQor 2? But in Latine Letters _ S4axo 
ra 88- 


| And Temple. 
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Grammaticas in his Preface hath informed us , that until a little be- ang the Do- 
fore his daycs the Latine Tongue was unknown unto his Conntry. minion of the 
men. Which morethan ſuggeſts theſe Trophies were not of Daſh _ & wr k 
Erection. Fa Chrifti 
Sixthly, thoſe ſtones that Harald ſet up , were , as common rea- 1942. 


ſon, and univerſal Cuſtom in Works of that Kind approve, placed 
in the moſt openand frequented parts of the Countrey , ix biviis, 
(as may be ſaid) ſer triviis, as 0laws Magnus hath it , and not in ob- 
ſcure and impaſlable Forreſts , where, as this Door told you . 
the heads of Deer might lie , without any relation at all to Stone- 
Heng. | 

rackty, and laſtly, as Girald#s Cambrenſs hath this cleer teſti- 
mony, that Harald to commemorate his Conqueſt,did in ſeveral pla- 
ces of Wales (et up ſtones with theſe words engraven, HIC FU- 
iT VICTOR HAR AL DVUS. $0 the teſtimony of Herodo- 
tx4 is as clear, that Seſoſtris King of #gypt erefted ſtones in memo- 
ry of his Vidorjes, with the privities of a Man, and the Name of 
- King and Kingdom inſculpt upon them , where the People 
fought valiantly to oppoſe Him , and the ſecret parts of a Woman 
onſuch , where the Inhabitants were effeminately tame, and with- 
out blows ſubmitted to his Power, Had ſome been there we ſhould 
have had honeſt dealing no doubt , in a Phyfical way at leaſt. 

Now, this ſtory conſidered,it may aſwel be ſaid , that the Xgypti- 
ans erected Stypperſtons, (ſetting afide that they are generally con- 
ceiv'd to-be ſome of Natures own Works) asthe Dares. For Exg- 
Lind, you know, hath had more Haralds to her Kings than one, and 
theſe Monuments in Wales were not ſtt up by Harald the Dane, and 
Son of Canntws , as he- would perſwade , but by Harald the En- 
gliſhman and Son of Earl Godwiz , that in Battle atterwards was by 
William the Conqueror lain. 

Of the firſt we have not muchextant , ſaving that to maintain his 


Sp. in Har.\ 


Uſurpation he cauſed Alfred the younger Son of King Ethelred to xarf.dy £d ie 
be barbarouſly murthered 3 andby the ſame Dare-like prattiſe alſo, Cnfc/- 


would have rid the world of the Elder Son Edward, after, called 
the Confeſſor , could he, as he did the other, by his wiles have enticed 
him out of Normandy, whether by Emma their Mother, they had both 
been ſent,in hope to remain in ſafety therezfor whichtheDaxebaniſh'd 
her his Realm,and confiſcated all her Eſtate 3 and having raigned not 
above four years ignominiouſly died.W hereas,the ſecond,though an 
Uſurper likewiſe,was, for his advancement of vertue, ſuppreſſion of 
vice, and perſonal Valour notunmeet fora Kingdom. Now,the Do- 
minion of the Danes here, by the death of Hardi-Cannte , havingits 
period, and Edward the Confteſſor attaining the Crown, the Welſb- 
men divers times during his Raign rebelled, and the King putting 
great confidence in this Harald , ſent him in command of his forces 
againſt them 3 and He, after many notable defeats having reduced 
them to obedience , in memory thereof , ereted Trophies after the 
Antique manner, in divers places of Wales, whete He had been Vi- 
Qorious, as from Cambrenſis and Camden you have heard. Andthis 
being an unparallel'd inſtance of this Doftors integrity , it remains 
only to obſerve with what liberty he proceeds to deſcribe his Locs 
Comitialia, as he calls them, or- þ 
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Places defigned for the Elefion and Inauguration 
of their Kings , 


< In which , ſaith He , not only their Noblemen and Grandees, 
< but alſo the Commons being upon Summons aſſembled from all 
<* parts of the Nation 5 uſed to conſult and vote about matters of 
© {tate of greateſt importance , more eſpecially upon the death of 
© the Prince; and in that caſe to givetheir Suffrages for the next in 
© blood , or power, to ſucceed him. This buſineſs , as being of 
© moſt eoncernment to the publick, was performed with Pomp and 
© Solemnity anſwerable ; the Manner and Ceremonies whereof are 
* conciſely ſet down by $axo Gramaticws ; thus, LeFuri Regem ve- 
©teres affxis bumo ſaxis inſiſtere , ſuſſragiaque promere conſueve- 
* rant , S ubjeForum lapidum firmitate fadi conſtantiam ominaturi; 
* Our fore-fathers being to ele& theirKing , uſed toſtand upon 
* Stoxes pitch'd zpright inthe ground, and to givetheir Suffragesz 
& by the firmneſs of the ſtones upon which they ſtood , tacitly de- 
<* claring the firmneſs of their at, ar:das by a good Omen fore-thew- 
< ing the durability of his. Government. And 0. Wormizs more ful- 
*< ly deſcribing the Manner , both of the open Senate-Houſe, and 
<© of the EleRion it ſelf, ſaith , Reperiuntur in his oris loca que 
© dam', inquibus Reges olirms ſolemni creabantur pompa ,-que cin#a 
* adbuc grandibus ſaxis, nt plurimum' duodecim, conſpiciuntur, in 
medio grandiore quodam prominente , cui ouwnium ſuſfragiis eleF- 
© um Regers imponebant, magnoque applauſu excipiebant , Hic &+ 
© comtitia celebrabant, & de regni negotiis conſultabant. Regens 
<* vero deſignaturi, EleFores ſaxis inſiftcbant forum cingentibus, de- 
&© creti firmitudinem pronunciantes. In this Country are beheld cer- 
< tain Courts of Parliament, in which heretofore Kings were elect- 
< ed with ſolemn ſtate 5 which are ſurrounded with »zighty ſtones, 
<* for the moſt part twelve in number, and one other ſtone exceed- 
© ;ng the reft in eminency , ſet inthe middle, upon which (as up- 
© on a Regal Throne) they ſeated the new elected King , by the 
* general Suffrage of the Aſſembly , .and maugurated him with 
<& oreat applauſe and loud acclamations. Here they held their 
<* great Councils,and conſulted about affairs of the Kingdom. But 
* when they met together to nominate their King ,. the Electors 
* ſtood upright upon the ſtones environing the Court, and giving 
< their voices thereby confirmed their Choice. 

© Thisrudely magnificent Cuſtom of Elefing the Supream Magi- 
c frrate, 'in'ſuch open circles of huge ſtones , and after ſucha man- 
© ner 5 asit was of higheſt Antiquity, ſowas it likewiſe of greateſt 
© duration among the Danes. For, Bernhardus Malinerot (in lib. 
* de Archi-cancel/ariis, pag. 158. ) througha long Series or Deſcent 
<* of their Kings, brings 1t down to the time of the Emperor Charles 
© the Fourth, whopubliſhing that ſo renowned Golden Bull de Ele- 
&* Fione Imperatorum, gave occaſion tothe abrogation of it. 
' '& Yea; ſo Sacred were theſe Courts , and inſuchhigh eſteem amd 
* yeneration were they held , for many hundreds of years toge- 
©* ther 3 that evenin time of publick peace and tranquility, the Can- 


* didate King was de jure obliged there to receive his Solemn Fn- 
| auguration, 
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* auguration , and aſſume the Enſignes of Royalty : as if the 
& Place and Ceremonies were eſſential parts of his right to Sove- 
<© raignty , and the Votes of his Elefors much more valid and au- 
<« thentique , for _ ronounced in that Forum. And if it hap- 
5 pened that the King Af in ſome forraign Expedition, by the hand 
« ofthe Enemy , orby a leſs glorious death 3 thereenſued an 7nter- 
© Regnum , till ſuch time as his ſurviving Army had in ſome con» 
<« yenient Plain brought together a multitude of the largeſt ſtones 
< they could poſlibly find , and ſet them both for theinterment of 
< his Corps, and the Election of his Succeſſor; and this as well be- 
© cauſe they reputed anElefion infuch a place, a good addition 
© of Titlez as becauſe many great and irreparable incommodities 
© might redound to the Republique during that pauſe or reſpite of 
& Government , in caſe the new Elefion were deferred , until they 
&« had returned into their own Countrey , and aſſembled the beſt 
*part of the Nation in ſome one of their Ancient Kings-Benches, as 
< they may be properly enough termed , conſidering their dignity 
ec pr uſe. To authorize this , which otherwiſe might be thought 
© ſomewhat Komantique , T am provided of a Text out of a ve- 
<« ry grave and faithful Writer of that Nation , S#aningize ; which 
«is well worthy my recital , and your ſpecial conſideration ; being 
<© that which gave me the firſt hint for my conjefture touching the 
* end or purpoſe for which Stoxe-Heng was built, The Text is 
& thisz Locum publice Regie eleFionis poſiquam incolis conveniens- 
© tem, ad quem, nulla obſtante itineris difficultate , omnes qui erant 
&« vocati , venire poſſent, elegiſſent 5 ſaxa grandia fonalinl opera 
&© atque ſtudio conquiri , atque in eundem locum, quem eleTioni Re- 
© oie deſtinarant, comportari curarunt. Neque enim tum, quemad- 
«* modum hodie, deſtinata eleFioni Regum certa erant loca , ſed pro 
& arbitrio ſententiaque corum qui autoritate & potentia aliosante- 
© cellebant , eligebantur. Huc comportata ſaxa conſcendentes hi, 
< quibus eligendi jus comendatum erat, circurmſtante populo, ſuffra- 
© gia ex iis ferebant: and may be thus Engliſhed. When for the pub- 
< lick election of the King, they had made choice of 2 place conve- 
© nient,to which all that were Cnm—ncd might with the leaſt dif- 
& ficulty of travel repair 3 they took care that ſtones of extraord3- 
© 2ary greatneſs ſhould be with ſingular labour and diligence 
© ſought forth, and brought together in the ſame place , which 
< they had appointed for the Royal Election. For, there were not 
5 then, as now a-dayes, certain appointed places for that affairs but 
© ſuch were choſen, at the pleaſure and judgement of thoſe , who 
© excelled others in Authority and Power. Upon the ſtones brought 
& hither, thoſe to whom the right of Elefting was delegated, mount- 
<& ing up, delivered their Suffrages, the people ſtanding round about 
* below. The ſame inevery particular is confirmed by the Learned 
& Stephanws Stephanixs , in his Commentaries upon the firſt Book of 
© Sexo Grammaticws his Hiſtory of Denmark, z whether I remit the 
© unſatisfied, 

* As for Examples of this nobleſt and moſt magnificent ſort of Mo- 
© nuinents, Olaws Wermins hath furniſhed us with T hree very con- 
© {picuous onesz one in Seland, near Leire called Kongffolen » or 
© Kings Throne 5 another in Schoneland, not far from L»ndie , in 

Y y which 
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* which Homage was Annually paid toKing 0/a#7, and Chriſt ianus 
<© the firſt was with Royal Solemnity inaugurated and inveſted with 
© Royal Ornaments 3 a third near Yibxrg, in the Cimbrick Terrirc- 
© ry, in which common rradition will have Daze the firſt to have 
© been likewiſe elected, and enthroned, as the Name , 
* which to this day it bears, ſeems to witneſs. And the reaſon he 
< gives, why there is one in each of theſe three Provinces, is, that 
© ancicntly they were diſtin& Principalities, and under the Domi- 
<© njon of as many petty Kings 3 though now reduced under the S9- 
< veraignty of a Monarch, the preſent King of Denmark. 

Beforel proceed to examine particularly the Authorities produ- 
ced by him concerning theſe places of EleCtion, the Climax or Gra- 
dation he ufeth in deſcribing them , is not unworthy taking notice 
of. For, firſt you may obſerve that Saxo Grammaticws 15 intro- 
duc'd, gravely ſaying , that they were ſurrounded with ſtoxes; then 
enters Olaus Wormins boldly with Great ſtones; and to him DoQor 
Charleton oftentouſly with Mighty Stones : no otherwiſe , then as 
Sir John Falſtaffs Blades in Buckeram , werefirſt Two, than Sever, 
and at laſt Thirteen. And as the Poet makes Thoſe but two in all 
at laſt ; ſo, an Hiſtorian ſhall aſſure you ere long, that Theſe ſtores, 
great ſtones, mighty ſtones, were ſtones not two foot high at moſt. 
Again , whereas Su4ningins {aith , they were Saxa grandia great 
ſtones, this Door will have them to be ſtones of extraordinery 
greatneſs, Had you but an Horſe that could ſtrain as well, you 
might run himagainſt the beſt in ChriſtendomelI dare undertake. 

Secondly, (for with his miſ-quoting of Malincrot, and my trou- 
ble therein , I ſhall not acquaint you) He faith , That this rudely 
Magnificeut Cuſtom of EleFing the Supream Magiſtrate , in ſuch 0- 
pen Circles of huge ſtones , (for ſo,torſooth, they muſt benow again) 
was abrogated by the Emperor Charles the Fourth , who was con- 
temporary with our King Edward the Third ; but having it ſeems 
ſolabour'd his brains , to find out portentous words, to make his 
ſtones big enough , he in ſuch manner forgets it, that within a few 
lines henot only diredly tells you the contrary , and how Chriſtia- 
#5 the firſt, that raignedin time together with our Hexry the Sixth, 
was with Royal Solemnity inaugurated andinveſted with Royal Or- 
naments in one of them in Schoneland , not far from Lundie : but 
alſo poſitively contradicts his own Authors therein; for, Wormins 

DL. Worm. Mon. [dis words are 5 In Scania prope Lundiam collis eſt Loyebarhoi 45a, 
Dan, 1.1.c.12. #bi homagium Regi Olao preſtitum , in quo etiam tempore Chriſtiant 
primi hoc negotium peragebatur., Whereby appears that Homage 
was paid to King Olaws , and Chriſtians the Firlt elefted, not in a 
Bernb. Malin ſtony Inauguratory , but on an Hill, or Barrow of Earth , near 
in Archic. p-Lundie, And Malincrot alſo , alluding thereunto uſeth theſe 
185. words , ix patentibus campisſub dio, and not in ſuch an open Circle 
of huge ſtones, asthis DoQor affirms, _ cr 
Laſtly . he ſaith, that one Dare the Firſt was elefted likewiſe in 
that near Yiburg in the Cimbrick Territory. Now , who this Daze 
ſhould be, ſurpaſſeth,I muſt confeſs, my reading; for, in neither Ex- 
gliſh, German, Gothiſh, or Daniſh Hiſtory , is any ſuch King to be 
found; yet nevertheleſs conſidering , what ſtrides he commonly 


makes, it is poſſible enough , that this may be that Dar , _ _ 
able 
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Fable of whoſe being , the firſt King of the Danes , all Hiſtorians 


are ſo pleaſant. For, the ſearching eye of truth , ſaith Speed, ſpeak- $p,nif. pag. 


ing of the Original of this people , hath long ſince ſeen into the re-395- 


ceived Fable of Danw their firſt King , and Giant-like Son of Hum- 


blus. Heylin alſo, treating of the Swedes , tells us , that he dares Hol. Coſm.is 
give no more credit to their firſt King Berig , than to the Stories uf Swe«-p.142. 


Brute, Dan, Fergws , orthe Lady Scota Pharaoh's Daughter. You 


may hear Camden likewiſe, ſaying , What was the beginning of the (4 s 


Danes,the Danes themſelves verily know not for certain.For,Verity it pag. 141. 


ſelf hath hiſſed out of the School of Antiquity , not only that Giant 
Danus the Sox of Humblus 3 bat alſo Goropius who deriveth it Da-hen 
from an Hen. And therefore leaving unto him his Daze, with the 


reſt of their Kings until the Raignof Godfrey or Gotricws, the for- wel. Geog. is 
mer having in the Story of them no certainty or appearance of con- P*nm in 4: 


tinuance or truth 3 we will now paſs to what his Authors deliver; 
and examine how far forth they willmaintain his Title. ; 

In the firſt placethen he produceth Sexo Grammatices uſing theſe 
words: Le@uri Regen veteres affixis humoſaxis inſiſtere, ſuffragi- 
aque promere conſueverunt , ſubjeForum lapidum firmitate fa#i con- 
ſtantiam ominaturi. Who, theſe Yeteres were Saxo Grammatices 
informs us not. With this Ancient Cuſtom he begins his Hiſtory 3 
for, having told us, that, though Da# and Azgul his brother (for [ 
muſt touch briefly on the Fable  ) were choſen Governors of their 
Countrey , and ruled all; yet they had not the Name of Kings, in 
regard that no Authority could warrant , that King-ſhip was inthoſe 
days in uſetherein: He tells us farther, that Dar being dead, his 
Son Humblys , by a new favour of: his Countrey-men, was ele&ted 
and inaugurated King after the manner of the times of old , which, 
ſaith he, was thus , Le@wriregem veteres,@c. no ritu Humblus des 
redente patre , novo patrie beneficio Rex creatus, ec. Which be- 
ing ſo, theſe Yeteres then were not the Fore-fathers of the Danes, 
as this DoCtor renders the Word 3 his Fore-fathers of the Dazes 
having never choſen a King till now this Humblxs was elefted ; but, 
by the Yeteres muſt be meant thoſe men which lived of old in the 
Cimbrick Cherſozeſs : And conſequently theſe places of EleGtion, 
were of far higher Antiquity, and the Dazes nothing concerned in 
the founding of them. For, thefe Inauguratories were in that Ter- 
Titory,and there had been,none knows how many generations before 
the time,that even this Fableof Dax himſelf bears date. And hence 
it was, that Saxo Grammaticus was enforced in his Preface to apo- 
logize , 2uis res Danie proſequeretur £ who can write of the a- 
&ions of Dexmark , lincethat it hadneither Religion nor Learning 
till of late times? And to inform you likewiſe , that whether the 
Authors of ſuch Works were Giants after the General Deluge was 
paſt, or men of greater might than others , is not to be known from 
Story. 

Next, he quotes Olans Wormins, who, conceiving $4x0 Gram- 
maticus to be ſomewhat too nice in his relation, adventures ſome- 
what farther , and thereby will give us ſome more light into the 
matter, or liberty atleaſt to raiſe a conjefure from his words. He 

ſaith , Reperinatur in his oris locaquedam , in quibus Reges olim ſ0- 
lemni creabantur pompa, &c. In theſe Coaſts certain pn a 
- 2O0Unga; 
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<« found, in which Kings in times of old, werecreated with ſolemn 
© Pomp3 and which are yet to he ſeen invironed with great ſtones, 
&© for the moſt part twelve, one greater than the reſt being in the 
<& middle, whereon the King choſen by the general Suffrages of all 
© was placed, and with loud acclamations generally acknowledged, 
<< Here alſo they convened for making of their Laws , and conſult- 
<* ing about Afﬀairs of State. But ; when they were to elect a King, 
© the Electors ſtood upon the ſtones invironing the Court, decla-. 
< ring the firmneſsof their choice. From which words may be col- 
lected , Firſt, theſituation of theſe places, upon the Coaſts or Bor- 
ders of the Countrey 3 1# his oris, ſaith Wormins , and ſo Viburg 
lies in the bottom of the now North Jxitland, upon the Shore of 
a great NavigableRiver 3 ſo Laxdie (it you will admir it)) within 
three German Miles and an halfof the Sound, near the like River 
alſo; and as for Leire being at thisday an obſcure Village; though 
Wormiw tells us it was anciently the Seat of Kings , and hada good- 
ly River running by it in like manner , I findno notice taken of it 
by Geographers. Secondly, the number of the ſtones, which were, 
ut plurimum duodecim , generally twelve 3 and that they never ex- 
ceeded this number, by other Examples produced by our Author, 
which this Door , as not complying with his intereſt , thought fit 
to conceal , appears. Thirdly, the grandeur of them , for, we hear 
not of any ſuch inſulting words , as that they were Ingentis ant ſtu- 
pende magnitudinis , but barely ſaxa grandia great ſtones, neither 
did this greatneſs confiſt in their heighth but breadth, that the Ele- 
Qors might ſtand upon them 3 for, that they ſtood on them, »p- 
right , as this Door tells you, is a truth ms py and pro- 
bably ſate upon them alſo, as the Grandeesof a Kingdom at all their 
Conventions to conſult of State Afﬀairs, uſually doz otherwiſe, it 
was a great forgetfulneſs to provide themno Seats z a ſtrange omil- 
ſion, you'l ſay, fince that Clanudins Lyſcander in Reg. Dan. Geneal. 
as I find in Wormiws , lib. 2. pag. 108. was ſo caretul of them, as 
to provide holes made quite through the ſtones, for the more com- 
modious tying of their horſes. But , for this affront put upon ſuch 
Magnates,Wormiws gives him not many thanks, Ile aſſure you. 

It being then thus, theſe were ſtones but of a ſitting height at ut- 
moſt , upon which as occaſion for the electing of a King required, 
they might eaſily ſtep, or at leaſt carefully be handed up and con- 
ſequently broad and flat, that they might not only have room to fit 
at eaſe , but alſo ſtand ſecurely without danger of falling from a 
greater height 3 and ſars hazard addreſs themſelves reverently to 
do their Homage and Fealty , and the like tenders of Submiſſion 
and Loyalty to their King : yet ſo elevated nevertheleſs that they 
might be diſtinguiſhed, which in all probability was chiefly intended, 
from the Common People. For, what little regard the Septentrional 
Nations, or old Ruzians had to the durability of the Government of 
their Kings, their frequent rebellions, and depoſing of them , men- 
tioned in their Hiſtories , declare, However, ſhall ſuch ſtones as 
theſe be paralleld with thoſe of ſo vaſt Magnitude, that appear in 
our Antiquity ? 

In the laſt place , this Doctor tells you , ** And if it happened 


« that the King fell in ſome forrain Expedition by the ha _ the 
-- Ene- 
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* Enemy, or by a lefs glorious death 3 there enſued an 1zter-Reg- 
© z«#2, till tuch timeas his ſurviving Army had in ſome convenient 
* plain brought together a multitude of the largeſt ſtones they 
* could poſlibly findg, and ſet them both for the Interment of his 
* Corps, and the Election of his Succeſſor : and this aſwel becauſe 
© they reputed an Election in ſuch a place , a good addition of Ti- 
© tle, as becauſe many great and irreparable incommodities might 
* redound to the Republick during that pauſe or refpite of Go- 
* vernment , incaſethe new Election were deferred, until they had 
<* returned into their own Countrey , and aſſembled the beſt part of 
* their Nation in ſome one of their Ancient Kings-Benches , as they 
" = be properly enough termed conſidering their Dignity and 
&c Ee. 
This is quaſs Empericus in Emporio, as ifa man ſhould tell a Tale 
in a Market-Place, A ſtrange Tale I'le aſſure you he hath told, 
which beſides the miraculous growing up of twelve great ſtones , 
within twelve lines , to a multitude of the largeſt could poſſibly be 
found , hath neither Cuſtom nor Example to authorize or make it 
good. For, the words of Suaningizs the witneſs produced (the 
Context being wholly omitted as you will ſee ere long) are; L ocun 
publice Regie eledionis poſtquam incolis convenientem, e&#c. When 
for the Publique Election, ſaith He, they had choſen a place conve- 
nient for the Inhabitants, unto which without any difficulty of Tra- 
vel, thoſe that were ſummoned might come , m took care, that 
great ſtones with ſingular painsand diligence ſhould be ſought out, 
and brought to the place , which they had deſigned for the Ele&i- 
on. For then, as now a dayes, there were not any certain places ap- 
pointed for the EleQtion of Kings, but they were choſen at the dif- 
crction and Nomination of thoſe, that were of greateſt Authority, 
and carried the moſt ſway, The ſtones being hither brought , thoſe 
getting up unto whom the Power of Election was committed, from 
them delivered their Suffrages , the people ſtanding round about 
them. Now, what 1s all this to prove, That once upon a time a 
King being dead , his Army brought together a multitude of the 
largeſt ſtones they could poſſibly find , and ſet them up in a Plain, 
forſooth, both for the Interment of his Corps , and the Election of 
his Succeſſor, leſt danger might happen to the Common-wealth, by 
defcrring it, until they had returned into their own Countrey, whe- 
ther I cannot tell , and what they did there I know not ? I muſt 
needs leave this Doctor to ſearch out better proofs for his aſſertion, 
which otherwiſe will (till ſmell of the Romance. Yet that this gave 
him the firſt hint for his conje@ure touching the end or purpoſe , for 
which Stone-Heng was built , is poſſtble enough , for groundleſs opi- 
nions, muſt have groundleſs foundations. And thus he made uſe of 
Speed for the Engravement at Exmore3 Thus of Saxo Grammaticws 
for the Kunick or Gothick Characters : Thus of Olaw Wormins for 
the Sacrifices of the Dazes unto their Manes. But , from whom he 
rcally had his hint , as for his ſake that gave it him I intend not to 
acquaint you ſo , certain it is that this Text of Szaningius when 
truly quoted , will not only hint unto us, but poſitively afure us al- 
ſo, who were the Founders of theſe old manner of Monnments, as 
well Inauguratories as others , = extant in the preſent Domi- 
Z, : nions 
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nions of Denmark 5 unto which we ſhall proceed in Order. 
But firſt , not to delay your expettation , I am tolet you know, 
what 0lazs Magnws ſaith concerning theſe places of Eleftion, Who, 
having committed to memory the like antiquated Monuments (ot 
which you havelately heard) within his own Countrey , and other 
the more remote Northern parts of the World, which being of all o- 
thers ever the moft barbarous , and even at this day ſcarcely civi- 
liz'd, longeſt retained the Old and Primitive Cuſtom for com- 
memorating their Actions 3 and aſter informing us, that, together 
with them , in fome places are found very broad ſtones with the I- 
mages of Dragons, Serpents, and Beaſts engraven on them, againſt 
which creatures they obſerved noleſs triumph, than againſt armed 
enemies, in ſome high ſtones for Boundaries and Limits of Coun- 
tries and Governments 3 and in ſome again ſtones ſer up for Sea 
ol. Magn. 1.1 Marks to fore-warn Mariners of the danger of the Coaſts, proceed- 
<#Þ- 3'* eth thus. Eſt etiam, lapis ingens & rotundus circum circa duodecing 
minores adjacentes habens , cuneatis petris paululum & terra eleva- 
tus, non procul 4 Metropoli Upſalenſi , Ponalleen diFus , ſuper quene 
novus Rex eligendms, infinita populi multitudinepreſenti ſuſcipitur, 
ac poſtmodum ſacrioribus ceremoniis 4 Catholicis Epiſcopis juramens- 
to , defendende fidei premiſſo, confirmatur > Thereisalſo , ſaith 
he, an huge round ſtone, having about twelve leſſer ſtones lying 
round it , by the ſtones wedged in together raiſed alittle from the 
Farth , not far from the Metropolis of Upſal called Fonaftern , up- 
on which the new King to be choſen, is received by an infinite com- 
pany of people that are preſent , and afterwards with more ſacred 
ceremomes by the Catholick Biſhops taking an Oath for defending 
of the Faith, confirmed. 
Now , Mark I pray,with what judgement and reſpect to Poſteri- 
ty this great Prelate proceeds, in giving us the Deſcription of the 
ol.W&m. Mon, ſelf-ſame Antiquity , which Wormizs among others (as cited at ran- 
Dan.1.1.c.12- dom by this Dottor) brings into Example 3 how without leading us 
ina maze, With unſatisfactory and confuſed ambages , he real 
acquaints us , partly by his words , partly by his Draught , whic 
ſha!! ſeaſonably be preſented to your view , not only with the form 
of the ſtones, but gamer with their number, their height and po- 
fition alſo. Their KongRolen in form was round , their whole gum- 
ber about twelve (and never more it ſeems,) their height was very lit- 
tle from the Earth , the great ſtone it felf which reſted upon them 
being but paululnm & terra elevatus , and in their poſition , as they 
were wedged or thruſt together under the great ſtone, ſo, lay they 
circularly about it in like manner. And queſtionleſs, to the end that 
at theſe conſults their opinions might equally be heard , and with- 
out ſpending of their lungs debated , the leſter ſtones lay cloſely a- 
bout the huge one , as 07. Magnus deſcribeth. Whereby the whole 
Antiquity may poſitively beconcluded to be but a very contempti- 
ble ſmall thing. When as our 8tore-Heng is a vaſt Work no leſs in 
the main bulk , beſides it's accommodations, than 110 foot in dia- 
meter. And what a ftiralithis while hath this Door kept , by de- 
faming ahd corrupting of Authors z quoting them as if they were 
his owtrand are tidf 5 ſtraining and perverting their Texts; diſpu- 
ring of Arguinents by halts , making ungenuine and falſe T ranſlati- 
Ons 5 
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ons 3 inventing and broaching Novelties and Romanzaes; and uliag 
what not reproachtul and diſ-ingenious ſhifrs to queſtion an opi- 
nion unqueſtionable, and to bring you at laſt unto a Court,not com- 
parable in capacity tu one of the ordinary Hundred Courts within 
this Kingdom , to a petty-Larceny Place, and ſuch ſtones in reſpe&t 
of which, Lozdon-ftone , touſe his own words , is of mighty, huge, 
and extraordinary greatneſ# in height. 

Furthermore , how the Swediſh Hiſtorian , with $axo Grammas- 
ticus concurs about the Founders of theſe Barbarous Monuments, is 
not unworthy your obſervation alſo 3 For he, in reflefing upon 
them , tefers us wholly to 8axo's opinion , not knowing , for his 
part , how to determine otherwiſe by whom , or when they were 
made, unleſs by ſuch as were in power, after the deluge was paſſed 
over, as you lately heard. And yet this Door in oppoſition to 
all Hiſtory, and Records of Ancient Times dares arrogantly affirm , 
that they were founded by the Dares, and theſe Places of EleQi- 
on erected pn—_ 
what's formerly ſaid , 
of Story made fully appear 3 That after the Danes came to be a 
ſetled Nation, the En among them went generally inthe 
way of Succeſſion, and nor Elettion ; unleſs ſomefaction, or popu- 
lar and powerful pretenderinterloped, as oftentimes happeneth in 
ſuch other Eſtares as are hereditary. 

It being then thus, places for EleQions of Kings were not for their 
uſe, at leaſt not ſuch places astheſe 3 and ſincenieither Record nor 
Cuſtom will juſtifie Dottor Charletor's ſurmiſe, it may aſwel be 
ſaid , that the 7ſ7aelites in tegard Fran , as Sacred Story aſſures 
us, ſetup twelve ſtones inthe midſt of Jordan, in memory that the 
Prieſts that bare the Ark ſtood there; or, the Americans, for that in 


the Mountainsof Cxſco the Jnguas, as Joſephus Acoſta relates, ſetup Foy. acoftal. 


for their uſe 3 whereas Dr. Heyliz beſide 1. com. i 
hath in his elaborate Work, from the truth Denm. ar 


twelve Pillars in order , and at ſuch diſtance one from another, as © 3: 


every Month one of theſe Pillars denoted; the riling and ſetting of 
the Sun, were the Authors of thoſe in Dexmark; As,that the Danes 
becauſe twelve ſtones for inaugurating Kings are extant within their 
now Dominions, were the Founders of our Antiquity. But, ſome 
perhaps will be ready to object and ſay , that neither the 7/raelites 
not Americans had everany Empirein Dermark ; whereas, it is cer- 
tainly known, that the Dazes had Dominion here in Exgland. To 
which it is as readily anſwer'd , that both the 7/raelites and Ameri- 
cans had as much Dominion in Dexmark, as ever the Dazes had in 
South Wiltſhire , where Stoze-Heng ſtands , in Gurmunds days, or 
at leaſt an hundred and forty years after his over-throw. And this, 
as alſo in what places their Kings were afterwards Ele&ted and 
Crowned , when I come to ſpeak to the =_ of Time aſſigned by 
this Door for the pretended Building of it , from undoubtable 
Authors ſhall be clearly manifeſted. In the mean while, we areto 
obſerve his manaer of proceeding , and follow him whether he 
leads us; for now leaving Droweaek's ain , he imbarques us de #o- 
vo fot England , to inquire after the like Places of EleQion there , 
ſayin | 
t Nor are we deſtitute of the like in Ezgland. For, in CoruwaT 
* oa a large Plain, called B:ſcair-worn , near a Village named 
alnt 
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<« Saint Bxriens, ſtand erefted, in a Circle , nineteen huge ſtones, 
< diſtant each from the other about twelve foot 3 with one ſtone far 
* higher and greater than the reſt in the Centre. Which though 
© Camden ſuppolſeth to be ſome Trophy left by the R3mans, under 
© thelater Emperors 5 orelſe by Athel/tane the Saxor,when hehad 
©: ſubdued the Corniſh men : yet conſidering, on one fide , that the 
© Romans uſed not to eternize their Victories here, or elſewhere, by 
* any ſuch Trophies and , on the other , that there was a time , 
© when the Danesalſo had not only Coruwal,but all Exgland beſide, 
© under their barbarousſubjetion ; and that this Monument doth 
© in all particulars correſpond with the Courts of Elections Royal 
© in Dexmark, of whichT am now ſpeaking ; conſidering this, I ſay, 
© noreaſon appears to the contrary, butI may aſſent to the opinion 
* of Wormins, that it was, aftera great defeat of the Engliſh Sax- 
© ons, by his Countreymen , erected for the Election of their own 
* King, and the inveſtiture of him with the Soveraignty of his new- 
*© ly acquired Principality. 

In what fevere manner 0/. Worminus inveighs againſt , and how 
ſhameleſs he reputes that man , that ſhall dare to give his opini- 
on of matters of Antiquity without an Ocular inſpection, you 
have from his own mouth been fully made acquainted 3 and there- 
fore for him himſelf now again , as formerly, thus ineptly totake a 
liberty to deſcant upon our Monuments without having ſeen them, 
argues an endeavour at leaſt ipſa, de veritatis & exiſtimationis arce 
deturbare Chis own words upon the like occaſion) utterly to over- 
throw the eſteem and reputation of them. But, that the matter may 
appear more plainly , and how truly his ſteps are followed by this 
Doctor. Hear him repugning Mr. Camdens opinion. For, having 
told us, that although Camden ſuppoſeth , this Monument at Boſ- 
cawen-woun Heath , to have been ſome Trophy of the Romans, un- 
der the later Emperors , or of Athelſtane the Saxon, when he redu- 
ced the Corniſh-men under his power , he proceedeth thus; Conje- 
Fura tamen 4 ſimilibus apud nos extantibus dudta, vel Athelſtanum, 
vel alios noſtrates hic in RegeseleFos arbitror. Which words of Wor- 
»ins's are thus delivered to you by this Doctor , Mark pray , That 
it was after a great defeat of the Engliſh Saxons , by his (viz. Wor- 
mius's ) Countreymen , erefted for the Eletion of their own King, 
aud the inveſtiture of him with the Soveraignty of his newly acquired 
Principality. 

Now, although Worminxs forgets how himſelf hath maintained, 
that the Dazes knew not what belonged to Works of Stone , nor 
how to managethem, and alſo, that they were accuſtomed toelect 
their Kings on a Burrow of Earth 3 while he makes this ſtony Mo- 
nument in Corawal/ to be erected for an Inauguratory , either for 
Athelſtane , or ſome Daniſh King 3 Doctor Charleton, nevertheleſs, 
ſhould have remembred, before he had ſo falſified Wormiwms as afore- 
ſaid, to have told us, what Daziſh Prince it was, that obtained the 
Principality 'of Cornwall, before Canntns his days, or wasever in- 
veſted with Soveraignty either in that Countrey , or any County of 
this Kingdom to the Weſt from Oxford in any Age; for, it had been 
right worthy your knowledge. . But, was it not King Tane Doctor ? 
Why, the Nam: Bolcawen-woon Heath , which to this day it Fears 
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ſeems towitneſſit , dorh it not ? However, not to wave their cuſtom 
of contradiing one another, with what judgement theſe twogrear 
Do@ors proceed , concerning this Antiquity now, and the Hurlers 


before , merits yout obſervation. For, they would have the Hwrlers 01.Worm. Mon. 
that are low and broad ſtones, to be, not a place for Election of 2991+ © 2 


Kings, but a Trophy 3 when, Trophies in all ttmes, among al} pev- 
ple were evermore made of high and fpiral ſtones : And they will 
have theſe at Boſtawen-woor Heath , which are high and ſpiral, to 
be, not a Trophy , but a place for EleCting of Kings 3 when, theſe 
places among all the Nations that ever uſed them, werealways made 
of low and broad ſtones. Oh Death, that haſt been fo cruel, as to 
feparate two ſuch Learned DoCtors! Obſerve how they contradi&t 
all Hiſtory , atrd publiſh their own levity alſo. Doctor Charletor 
will have 1t a place for the Royal Inveſtiture of a Daze , and none 
but a Dare 3 when, never Dane in whatever Age was royally inve- 
ſted in any part of England Weltward from London or Oxford : 
Dofor Wormins for the like Ceremony, either of a Daxe , or Athel- 
ftane ; when , Athelftane was crowned at King ſtor upon Thames, 
upon a Stage built publiquely in the Market-Place , according to 
the Ancient Cuſtom of the Saxons; and the'Ule with us in Cathe- 
dralsat this day. Again, This faith it was erected upon a Victory of 
the Saxo#s , if not the Danes : That after a defeat given to the 
Saxons by the Danes; when, neither the Danes nor Saxons in Athel- 
ftanes Time were Maſters of that part of Corzwall ; in which this 
Antiquity ftands, or evet had any encounter there. And both of 
them ger age affirm, that their ſtony places of Ele&ion were 
evermore of a Circular form; yet will they have this Monument in 
Cornwall to be one of them , though it is Oval, as the work it felf 
demonſtrates. 

Mark likewiſe how they contradi& themſelves, and quarrel one 
another concerning Stoxe-Heng. Wormins will have it a Place ſa- 
cred to the Gods : Charletons a Sepulchre of Giants. The 07e, a 
Court for condemning uf Men : the 0ther, a Slaughtery for killing 
of Reafſts. The Former, neither a Sepulchral Monument, nor Place 
for Electing of Kings : the Larer, a Sepulchral Monument and 
Place of Election, both. 

Camaens Judgement on the contrary is more remarkable. For, 
that Region which is now divided by the River Tamar into the two 
Counties of Cornwall and Devonſhire, was itt Ancient Times but 


one Tertitory , and inhabited by thoſe Britains called Danmonii, spe. nip. pa. 


or with Pfrolomy Datmmonii : And, as Athelſtanes Victories over the 354- 


Britains there, conducted him no fatther , than to make Tamar the 
Confines of his Empires ſo, the Worlds end rather, than the Lands 
end limited the Conqueſts of the Romtans. Beſides , whereas , he 
ſaith, that this Monutnent in C orzwall might be ſome Trophy erec- 
ted by the Romany , hematurely adds, under the later Emperors. 
Welt knowing, that as in the time of their firſt Emperots, when out 
Stone-Heng was probably by them built, they were the Grand-Ma- 
ſters of the Univerſe in all Arrs and Sciences 5 fo, under the later 
Emperors , after they were over-rut by the Goths and Yaudals, 
they were grown as batbarous , if not more than they. - All things 
under the Son are ſubject to viciflitude, and ſhall not Arts ? That 
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either by encouragement , which produceth practiſe , flouriſh and 
proſper 5 or through want of encouragement , which cauſeth neg- 
lect, decay and periſh. Have I not ſeenin his late Majeſties Royal 
Collection, Releives in Marble done by the Greeks in their Later 
T imes, to be far more barbarouſly rude, than thoſe Sculptures of the 
Cimbrians and Goths exhibited by Olaus Wormina?And havel not by 
me a Letter written to Mr. Joes trom that never to be forgotten Me- 
cenas of all Learning , the Right Honourable Thomas Earl of Arun- 
del and Surrey not long before his death , ſaying, that Ttaly was no 
#:ore Italy ; He then found ſuch decay of Architecture , Sculp- 
ture, Painting, and all that was good and vertuous, from what not 
forty years before he had ſeen therein ? And ſhould then the Ko- 
»2ans , when not their Empire it ſelf , uphold Arts everlaſtingly ? 
They could not, nor did They, but with their ancient perfeCtion in 
them , loſt likewiſe their natural Trade , which their Fore-Fathers 
ſuck'd, as may be ſaid, from their Mothers Breaſts, War. Inſomuch, 
as inſtead of having before, the true Military Diſcipline among them- 
ſelves only, they had forgotten, now, in what manner to ſound a 
retreat 5 as Procopixs informs us : Inſtead of the Marſolea , and 
prodigious Moles of their former Emperors z Severw#s a Later One 
was interred in a Mount of Earth, raiſed up near York, after the 
manner of the Saxons and Danes ; as Camden from Radnulphus Ni- 
ger affirms : Inſtead of their Magnificent Inſcriptions in the richeſt 
Marble; they made Engravements in rude Craggs and Rocks; like 
the Goths and Cimbrians ; as, the ſame Author from the Inſcripti- 
ons themſelves witneſſeth: And inſtead of their mighty Walls of 
poliſhed ſtone, were enforced for want of Work-men experienc'd 
in Works of that Kind 3 direftly the Danes Caſe , to make them 
of Earth and Turffs , which the Ruins of the P;@s Wall, (as it's 
called) verifies to this day. And wherefore then might not Camdex 
alſo rationally conjefure this Antiquity in Corzwal/ to be a Trophy 
ſet up by. the Romans , under their later Emperors ? And, why 
might not they uſe to eternize their ViFories here, or elſewhere , by 
ſuch Trophies ? Eſpecially ſeeing Ninnins recordeth , as you have 
heard at large, that Carazſius commemorated His by an Arch-Tri- 
umphal of a Round Form, open and uncovered; no leſs different 
from their Ancient Stately Struures of that Kind , than this Tro- 
phy , from thoſe of C. Marius, L.Syla, Auguſtus Ceſar, orany 
other of their Emperors, that raigned in the beſt Times. But, that 
this Monument of Carauſins was a Temple of Terminus , I cannot 
with others agree , not only in regard ſo Ancient and Claſlick an 
Author as Niznins poſitively affirms the contrary, but alſo becauſe 
they did not anciently erect Temples to this Deity 3 for, honouring 
him under the rude form of a ſtone, they performed his Ceremo- 
nies in the open air: though it is not to be denied, that in the Capi- 
tol he had a Temple , open likewiſe and without a roof; Superſti- 
tion prompting them, not to confine Him , under whoſe protecti- 
on they a i'd to make their Empire boundleſs ; Nor parendo coſa 
conveniente rinchinder queſto Dio ſotto termini, e confini 3 perdan- 
cora # ſuoi ſagrificii, [ facevano allo ſcoperto , ' ſaith Fla. Gualte- 


rius in his Confiderations on Parcirollus I, 1. c. 23. 
But to give you briefly a Deſcription of the Monument on Boſ- 
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cawen-woon Heath, or asit it commonly called Crofts, it conſiſts of 
nineteen ſtones , erected about twelve foot aſunder, not as this Do- 
ctor, in a Circular , but Oval Figure ; it is ſuppoſed they were 0- 
. Tiginally twenty , for on the Weſtern fide , one ſeems to be want- 
ing, the ſtones there being at near twice the diſtance as elſewhere. 
Nigh the middle is raifed a ſtone , round and of a ſpiral form, two 
foot ten inches diameter at the ſurface of the Earth, and eight foot 
and an half high , the reſt are quadrangular between three and four 
foot broad, and in height all much alike ; not any theleaſt fignof 
Workmanſhip is to be diſcerned in them , more than the bare Ere- 
ction, and of great Antiquity they are conceiv'd to be , in regard no 
traditional report whatever pafſeth abroad among the Inhabitants 
concerning them. 

Now, this deſcription conſidered , what becomes of Wormins his 
conjecture derived 4,ſmilibus apud nos extantibus ? for, where hath 
he made appear, that any Monument like this, is, or ever wasto be 
found in Dexzmark ? Or in what Northern World did he ever ſee an 
Inauguratory of an Oval Form ? Give me now leave to think that 
the Greeks are not the only Boaſters. And , ſhould it be inquired 
how either he, or Doctor Charletos could conceive it poſlible, 
that their Candidate and EleQors might ſtand , at ſuch an height, 
upon ſuch ſtones as theſe 3 He that rides over Boſcawen-woon 
Heath in an haſie morning , may ſee how the Corniſh Chonghs 
pearch upon the ſtones, and theredy ſatisfie himſelf. But, to what 
follows. 

&* Here, perhaps, you'l be a little ſurpris'd if TIadventure, faith 
< this Doctor , to make our Stoxe-Heyg it [elf bring up the rear of 
< this laſt and moi? Gigantique diviſion of Daniſh Antiquities, Bur, 
© jt is my Conjecture; the ultimate ſcope of my ſo laborious Inqui- 
<« ry; the point in which all the lines of this long diſcourſe concen- 
* tre. Wherefore, having now at length brought you to a place , 
© where, you may at once behold the ſtrength of- all thoſe ſe- 
< yeral Reaſons , that conſpired to ſuggeſt that opinion ro me : 
© jt is fit I ſhould draw them together in as ſmal a compaſs as I 
*can , and ſo preſent them to your conſideration , while what 
© hath been delivered both of all the Deniſb Unletter'd Monu- 
< ments in general, and in particular of their Courts for EleQi- 
© on of Kings , is yet freſh in your memory. And this, I con- 
© ceive, may be moſt conciſely , and moſt advantageouſly effeted, 
& by % of parallel, or compariſon , in this plain and eaſfie Me- 
© thod. | 

This DoQors infirmity is at laſt come to the Chryps , we being 
now arrived at the Parallel he makes, between his pretended Da- 
niſh , but really the Cimbrick and Gothick, Courts of Parliament,as 
he calls them 3 and ours, or the Romars Store-Heng, which he thus 
ſtateth. 
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liament in Denmark SJ 
alwayes. likewiſe. 


The Ancicnt Courts of Par- 
STONEHENG 
'F . 
Were futuated in large and open Stands in a fpaciows Plain, a- 
Plains not far from ſome Town, bout two miles diſtant from Am- 


of competent reception , at leaſt bresbury ., anciently a Town of 
for people of the beſt quality. great Note. 


He cannot ſee Wood for Trees; for , how was Store-Heng ſitua- 
ted in a ſpacious Plain 5 when, fromthence ito Ambresbury was, till 
within theſe two hundred years a Forreſt full of great Trees? But , 
the cauſe that made him ſay fo then, though he will forget it now, 
you very well know. However, being throughly acquainted with 
that Adage, Nunc alind tempws , alit pro tempore mores, he can like 
Protexs turn himſelf into any ſhape , and according to the Times 
and Occaſion ſteer his courſe. But how hath he made appear that 
thoſe Ancient Courts in the now Denmark were fituated in large and 
open Plains * Not ſo much, you'l ſay, as by his ſtale witneſs 
1 raditions for, as for $4xo Grgmmaticus , Wormins, Or Suaningi- 


 #s they have not delivered one word to that purpoſe z and all that 


I can collect in his behalf is from 0laus Magnus ſpeaking of Vpſal, 
Unde non procul , ſaith he , eft lapis campeſtris amplus , intending 


 Pozalteen , which word campeſtris , nevertheleſs, implies rather, the 


rudeneſs of the (tone, than place of its fituation, Wherefore,fince 
his own teſtimony by plying off and on , as he hath continually 
done, is fo little to be valued , and that the Towns to which he re- 
ferreth us for Example were Metropolies of Kingdoms, not Coun- 
trey Towns,-and are, and were , according to all Geography ſited 
upon the Shores of great Navigable Rivers , as thatof 7)pſal alſo : 
whereas our S/one-Heng E contrario ſtandeth in a Wild Plain , the 
Metropolis of old, even, but of the County , being not within fix 
miles of it, nor any Navigable River nearer than the Sea , which 
is at leaſt thirty miles diſtant thence, His parallel cannot hold good as 
to this particular. 


2, 2, 

And in, or near to the middleof 09 In a Mediterranean, o) Aſid- 
the Kingdom ; that ſuch as were Land Conntrey 3 for ſo Camden 
ſummoned to convene upon the E- calls Wiltſhire. 
leFion of « Kings or other Afﬀ air 
of publick importance , might re- 
pair thither with equal conveni- 
ency. 


This contradids all Geography. For Lundie, let the Inaugura- 
tory thereby be what it will , ſtands not above three miles and an 
half from the Sound , though the breadth of Scania is no leſs than 


forty eight miles up intothe Land, as Hezliz affirms. Vpſal _ far 
rom 
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from the Bay of Bodner, im oris , in the very skirts of Sweder ; and 
Viburg in the bottom of the now North Juitland , as was ſaid : 
yet ſeeing Wormins Citethit in Cimbria'in ejus firme meditullio , and 
the Inauguratory near it, he might aſwel have told us plainly,that it 
was a Monument of the Cizbrians,and made for theiruſe, whatever 
K were. But, admit they had been ſited in the middle of their re- 
ſpective Kingdoms , our Antiquity cannot therefure be ſuppos'd to 
| be a place deſigned for the Election of Kings, as being in Wilthhire; 
for that, though this County be a Midland Countrey , yet is it not 
In or near the middle of the land. And it may bedemanded, why in 
Stafford-foire and Northampton-ſhire ſituated , ſaith Camden, in the 
heart as it were of England, both which (the laſt eſpecially) are 
better repleniſhed with ſtone, than any Countries throughout the 
whole land 3 and which ſeveral years before Gxrmund: time, were 
in a manner in abſolute poſſeſſion of the Deres , and fo continued 
to the period of their Dominion here , do we not find the Yeſtigia 
of ſuch Courts as theſe, the rather, ſince Hiſtory remembers them, 
to have ſet up ſome Kings of their own in thoſe parts? And, with 
what equal conveniency , if Stoze-Heng muſt bethe place, did ſuch 
as were ſummoned repair thither , out of the Eaſtern, Southern, and 
Northern parts of the Kingdom , when not only Wil:tfsire, and $9- 
werſet-ſhire, but Hampſhire aiſo were Eenemies Countries > This 
parallel then may equally accompany the former, and with like con- 
veniency be laid aſide, | 


3+ 3. 
And , upon 4 genily ring CAnd , upon a Plot of ground . 


ground, for the advantage of pro= ſomewhat more eminent , than the 
eF , and that the Common Peo- circumjacent Plain , which en- 

ple aſſembled to confirm the ſuf- largeth the proſpe® of the Pile, 

frages of the Ele@ors, by their u- and which cannot be approach- 

niverſal applauſe, and I ed , but by an eaſie aſcent on all 

latory Acclamations , might ſee ſides. 

and witneſs the ſolemn manner of 

the EleTFion. 


Oh ! how the Forreſt ecchoed with their congratulatory Accla- 
mations £ and what a goodly proſpect it was , ro ſee twelve men 
ſtanding a little above the ground. Certainly this Do@or had his 
Hint of this, from the ſight of that Gentleman that was ſometime 
left in a Tavern, ſtanding on a Stool; But whoſe ipſe dixit is it ? His 
own. As if it were as much worth as J-fery Monmonzhs,fince This is ſu- 
ſpected only, That detetted clearly of venting Fables. For, now again, 
what riſing, or falling, or Plain or Hill hath been mentioned by any 
of his Authors, ſaving the Mount near L«zdie, wherewith my ſelf 
from Yormixs acquainted you ? And what proviſion have we found 
tobe made by any of them, for accomodating the multitude to be- 
hold the Ceremonies 3 otherwiſe than by ſtanding about the Ele- 
Qors. And therefore he,might aſwell havetold you, that they had 
Scaffolds provided for them. Which, ſince he hath not done, this 
may be put into a Sack with the other two , and the firſt that coines 
forth again ſhall be a Nove/a, | 
| Bbb 4. Were 
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Were open at the top and ſides, . Is uncovered above, or roof- 
that ſo the King ele# ſtanding in leſs, and environed not with con- 
the middle, might be beheld from tinned Walls, but ſtones pitcht 
all quarters of the neighbouring upright; ſo that , ſuch as ſtand 
Plain 3 and the Votes of the Ele- on any ſide without , may per- 
Fors the better beard by the multi- ceive what's done within. | 
tude ſtandinground about at abe- 
coming diſtance. 


Here , the queſtion may be , what the being openof the Place at 
Top contributed to the ſight of the King. Or, how could He be 
ſeen from any , muchleſs from all parts, when the Pylaſters inter- 
poſing, and the EleQors ſurrounding Him , ſtood far above His head; 
As this Doctor pag.55. makes them. But , methinks he hath not 
marſhalled his Ceremonies orderly , in making the people to ſhout 
before the EleQors had given their voices. Leaving him therefore 
toconſult better with ſome Daniſh Herauld, Iwill at preſent, leſt his 
Dance (hould too much over-heat, and make him relapſe into won- 
ders again 3 enter an Imparlanceto this, it being ſomewhat inoppore 
tune , as yet, to make known, where the King Ele# ſtood , that 
he &ight be beheld from all quarters by the people. 


5» s. 

Made only of huge ſtones the Made of ſtones of vaſt Magni-« 

largeſt that could poſſebly be found tude; and unhewn, as they came 

any where in the Countrry; rude, from the Quarry of no Regular 
anhewn, of no certain Figure. Figure. 


Nay, not too faſt 3 for, though for his ſanities ſake , I favoured 
him at preſent, in the Former, he muſt not expect I will make a cu- 
ſtom of it , efpecially ſeeing he repeats his evidence ſo untruly, 
For, was the Hill near L»xdie, whichis one of his Examples, made 
of buge ſtones > and which of his Witneſſes have teſtified, that the 

ones of the other were ſo much as very large , much leſs the largeſt, 

that could poſſibly be found any where in the Countrey? As if either 

they —_ ſay, or any rational man could think ; that no larger 

ſtones than ſuch as were not much higher than the ground, wereto 

be found in ſuch Rocky Provinces , as are within the now Domini- 

ans of Denmark, Why they were unhewn , Wormiws hath given ' 

« you the reaſon 3 and that they wereas rude and barbarous, as Na- 

ture her ſelf could frame I will allow 3 but that they were of no 

certain figure deny : and this Doctor hath little cauſe to aſſert, ſee- 

0l.Worm. Mon. ing the ſame Wormine , from Olaus Magnus plainly tells us, thatthe 
Dan.l.1,C:12- Gre2t Stone Was round , whateverthe other were, and theſe alſo 
wereeither of a Wedge faſhion, or wedged under the Great One, 

that's certain. And, as forthe ſtones in our Antiquity they are gene- 

rally Pylaſters, Quadrangular if not Pyramida]}, and if not wrought 

by the Maſon, ſcapled by the Quarrimen at leaſt, inſomuch , asthey 

have been adjudged Artificial not Natural Stones. Beſides the Ar- 


chitraves, Morteſſes and Tenons, were unqueſtionably by 
2 - 


And Temple. 


Maſons. 'And chat they are of vaſt magnitude ſhall be granted, So 
that this Parallel, may alſo go ſeek its fortune. 


6. 6. | 
And theſe ſet upright, at tqual Theſe ſet in Round , equally 
diſtance each from other, in a Cir- diſtant among themſelves , and 
cle; that ſo the EleFors ſtanding perpendicular. 
#pon them might make a Round, 


That the ſtones in our Antiquity are ſet perpendicular , is grant- 
ed; how upright the ſtones in his were ſer you will find ere long, 
and what his equal diſtances be you know already. But it is four to 
one this Parallel is loſt. For what have we to do with one fingle Cir- 
cle of about twelve ſtones, ſince that the four Courſes at Stone Her 
contain not only twelve, but eight times twelve alſo, and half as 
many more as his Monuments inthe now Dexmark did; and that of 
two of the ſtones of The Former 5 may be made the whole 
number of the Later , the Kings Stone included > And there- 
fore you cannot but think him to be well pradtis'd in propor- 
tions , that compares Mole-hills unto Mountains thus. He that 
would notacknowledge formerly the Stately Rowan Monopteros to 
be anſwerable in Invention to the only outward Circle of $zoxe- 
Heng , though nothing can more reſemble it 3 dares now preſume 
with twelve barbarous craggs thruſt one under another to equal it 
all, than which nothing is more unlike to 1t, 


7. 

With one flone taller and bigger 
than the reit , ereFed inthe Cen- 
ter, for the King to ſtand upon, 
and ſhew himſelf to the people , ar 
the time of his Inauguration , and 
receive their joyful acclamations, 
wiſhes of felicity and other te- 
Fimonies of Submiſſion and Fe- 
alty. | 


” 

With one ſtone, in the inmoſt 
Circle (now lying along and bro- 
ken , but at firſt (fe upright, and 
ther probably placed at the very 
Center of the whole Work whoſe 
remaining fragments put together 
make, according to Mr. Jones his 
accompt , ſixteen feet in length ; 
which is as likely to have been a 


Kong-ſtolon ( as th: Danes cal 
theirs.) or Kings Throne, as an 
Altar. 


Is not this ſtone that Altar , on which the Daxes not long ſince ſa- 
crificed to their Manes £ Isit notthar, that erewhile was too nar- 
row , if ſet upright, for the contemptible entrails of a poor Victim 
to lie upon ? Andis it now grown upright, and broad enough for a 
mighty King, with all thoſe , that de jure were to attend at ſuch a 
Royal Solemnity , forthe inveſting him with his Regal Ornaments, 
and accompliſhing all thoſe Fundamentals of State, required in ſuch 
a Solemn Ceremouy, to ſtand upon? Qzis tam bardus , qui hec nox 
animadvertat £ For, can any halt-witted Zany conceive, that this 
could be ſuch a Rongſlolen , having on the one fide heard ; firlt, 0/au5 
Magnws to ſay , that it was a great ſtone , greater than all the 
reſt ; Secondly, Olaw Wormius toaffirm , that the ſtone inthe _ 
| e 
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dlc upon which the King was ſeated, exceeded thereſt in eminencyz 
Laſtly, this Door himſelf to averr that the ſtone erected in the 
Centre, for the King to ſtand upon was taV/er and bigger than the 
reſt; And on the other to hear now , that this in our Antiquity 
brought into parallel therewith , is far much lefſer than moſt of the 
other ſtones remaining, therein 3 it being (not to mention how 
much for the foundation of it muſt have neceſſarily gone into the 
ground, if ſet upright) but four foot in breadth, and ſixteen foot 
in height cleer , when the reſt , viz. thoſe of the Greater Hex- 
agon ſtanding about it , are ſeven foot and an half broad, and 
above twenty three foot high from the Earth ? 

But, this is not all , for beſidesthe univerſal ſcandal to the Inaus- 
guration of Kings 3 obſerve pray , not-only what a ſcorn he puts 
upon ſo ancient and ſo venerable a Cuſtom , but alſo what an im- 
mortal diſhonour on the Kings of Denmark by ſetting their Prede- 
ceſſors (as King 0law and Chriſtianus the firſt he inſtanc'd in ) 
upon a ſtone , like mutinous fouldiers, on a woodden horſe , 


© Ignominiouſly and diſgracefully aſtride 3 for , at ſuch an height 


no other Puſture could it ſafely be, in regard thatthis Throne, 
this Kongftolen of DuCctor Charletons at Stone-Heng , was, buta 
thin ſtone not ſixteen inches thick. Acccrding as generally Al- 
tar Stones, are, and ever were made, being anciently raiſed to a 
convenient height by a Subſtrufture, as Philander from Sextus Pom- 
peics aſſured you the Romans uled, and as we are accuſtomed to 
do at this day. I need not therefore tell you, that this parallel is 
caſhier'd 3 nor any more that this Stone was originally an Altar , 
placed inthe very Centre of our Antiquity. 

Now, can it be imagin'd, that when the Soveraign to be cle&ted 
is thus diſhonour'd , the Electors ſhall eſcape ? For,whereas, all his 
Authors agreeingly accord , they ſtood lower than the King, he pla- 
ceth them eight foot almoſt 'above his head, 7Yiz. upon the Archi- 
traves of the fore-mentioned greater Hexagon , or Polygon as he 
calls it , little leſs than twenty four foot in height from the Surface 
of the Plain, But, how got they thither ? If by Ladders or Stairs, 
and otherwiſe it was impoſhble, then procu/ eſte prophani , avaunt 
Parallel again z forthat 07. Magam hath told us , that the ſtones ly- 
ing about the Kongſtvlen , were , of very little height from the 
ground. Beſides, which way ſoever, this DoQor will have them to 
aſcend, when up, they could neither fit , nor ſtand »pright , the 
Architraves being too narrow for fuch a purpoſe , at ſuch an alti- 
tude, but down they muſt tumble , unleſs he will ſay, they had 
ropes about their Necks , with one end tied to the Architraves to 
keep them from kiſſing of the Earth; and you may well admire , 
that he, ſogreat a Diſcoverer , never found out this approved 


- remedy, for ſuch a deſperate diſeaſe. Furthermore , if their Cu- 


ſtom was in thoſe{dayes of old, as now, to tender Homage and Fe- 
alry co the King, it may be demanded how they came from their Sta- 
tions to make their ſubmiſſions ro Him ; If by Þlancks laid from 
His unto their ſtones , and otherwiſe they could not ; without lad- 
dring up and down 3 then our Antiquity was not open at top , as 
His Courts Royal in Denmark were, F 


Laſtly, 


And Temple. 


Laſtly, is to be conſidered what became of the People all this 
while 3 for in Denmark you know be provided them a gently riſing 
ground for the advantage of peoſpe@ to ſee and witneſs the ſolemn 
manner of the EleGion ; but here with us , gravely ruminating with 
himſelf, what ſcarcity of ground was on $al#bary Plain, and what 
a mnltiude were ſummoned to repair thither, and would be preſent 
at his Solemnity , he created 2 Forreſt full of great Trees, not ſo 
mu ch for the Heads of Deer to lie there 3 for that was buta flam as 
for the People at his Elections to climb upon , from whence they 
might give 4heir joyful acclamations, wiſhes of felicity, and other te- 
ſtimonies of ſubmiſſion and fealty, till thewhole Wood rang againz 
and have fuel enough to make Bonfires. But, where you'l ſay, hung 
the Bells, all this while to ring for joy > Why, where ſhould they 
but under the Architraves, as the EleQors upon them ? Is not this 
moſt ridiculous, and ſordid, and meer Drollery ? And wasnot this 
Dodtor ina Wood do you think, when he dreamt of reſtoring Stone- 
Heng to the Danes F - 


Without any Inſcription , or Having no Epigraph cut , or 
Leiters engraven upon any one of trencht in any of the ſtones; as 
the ſtones; becauſe the Fabrique carrying a ſufficient evidence of 
was ſufficiently known by itspro- its Deſignment and Uſe , in the 
per Form ; and theuſe ina pecn- figureof itsPlatform, and perfe« 
liar manner cuſiomary to the dion inall eſſential parts 5 and 
Danes. ſpeaking it 5 Founders , in the (in 

thoſe days) well-underſtood lan- 
guage Of its vaſineſs, and the þ- 
militude it bore to others ereFed 
by the ſame Nation in their own 
Conntrey. 

There is more fraud couched in this Parallel , than perhaps will 
readily be perceived. For he divided formerly , as you may re- 
member, his rude Monuments into two ſorts Literata and 71literata; 
laying hold upon this ſub-diviſion , whatever others his Author 
made , as apprehending it would ncver arriveat your knowledge, 
that the ſame was done by Wormixs for Methods ſake only. Under 
this pretended Title than of 7//iterata he prefentsthem to you firſt, 
becauſe ſhould he have otherwiſe offered them to your Judgement; 
he conceived you might diſcover his Impoſture , and never believe 
them to be Daniſh , bur the Works rather of ſome old unknown, 
' or utterly forgotten people , whoſe Characters were as barbarousas 
thoſe at Perſepolis, and many of them as little underſtood. Se- 
condly, he knew that without manifeſt ſuſpicion he could not have 
told you , that the uſe of his places of Election , was, iz a peculiar 
manner cuſtomary to the Danes , when the various engravements of 
the ſeveral Nations, who many ages before them ſucceſhively in- 
habited the Territories in which the Monuments, brought into Ex- 
ample , are extantz would have evidcntly demonſtrated the contra- 
ry. For though of the R#unick Nationsthe Charatters were general- 
ly much the ſame; yet nevertheleſs , what throughtheir high Anti- 
quity , what through their Emphaſis, Compounds, Dipthongs, Point- 
ings,ContraGions, double Letters, —_ the manifold rower of _ 

cc iſte- 
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different 0rder,and diverſity oftentimes of the Specimens themſelves, 


according to the ſeveral 7dioms of the reſpective People that uſed 
them, their variety is ſuch,thatormiws proteſſeth himſelf wholly un- 
able to render any account of them , as you formerly heard. ' And 
therefore becauſe the Literata carry their Age and Title engraven on 
their Fronts,and ipſo fa@o deſtroy his Claimzthis Doctor cunninglyin- 
ſinuates they lie not in our way,under colour, forſooth, that our Anti- . 

uity hath not any Inſcription upon any one of the ſtones,and ſo takes 
a plauſible occaſion to rapge it among the 7/iterata. Unto which may 
be thus ſaid, 

T hat , inregard not any Inſcription, or Letters are found engra- 
ven upon any of the upright ſtones , it more manifeſts our 5tone- 
Heng to be a Roman Work. For, that we find in Hiſtory, that none 
but Barbarians ever uſed in ſuch manner to make their Epigraphs. 
Thus in Exrope , not only inthe Cimbrick Cherſoneſs , Seland, and 
other the preſent Dominions of Deamark in Scandia , but alſo in 
Gothland, Sweden, and the reſt of the Countries under that Crown, 
they are ſeen inthe Runick or Old Gothick, or more obſolete Cha- 
racers : as from 01. Magnus , and 0l. Wormizs both , hath been 
fully proved, Thus, in Aſie , not far from Perſepolis in Perſia , in 
unknown Letters 3 as Dox Garcia $ylva hath informed you. Thus, 
in Africa,in Zgypt by Hieroglyphicks,and at Tizger in Numidia this 
Inſcription, NOS FUIMUS CANANALI, 9 V0S FUG A- 
VIT FESUS LAT Ro. (For Joſua in Hebrew is Feſws) inthe old 
Phenician Languagezas Procopizs witneſſeth. Thus in America,divers 
Engravements in the Hebrew T ongue,as the Hifteries of thoſe 1ndies 
report. And when this Doctor ſhall diſcover any other part of the 
World 3 I'le diſcover Inſcriptions of the like Kind there alſo, 

Whereas on thecontrary, the Greeks, Romans , and from them 
all civiliz'd Nations , have been accuſtomed , in ſuch works of 
Greatnefs , and Art , that they intended to adorn with Inſcripti- 
ons, to make them eſpecially four ſeveral ways. Either on plates 
of Metal, as one is ſaid to be found near our Antiquity you know; 
which probably even for this Cuſtoms ſake , if for no other reaſon, 
might be Roman : Or, oncertain Baſements, or bairard Orders in 
the upper part of their Structures 3 as in the Arch-Triumphals of 
Tit#s , and of Severws , both Roman Emperors : Or, inthe Freeſes 
over the Columns of Porticoes, which upon ſuch occaſion they made 
uſually ſomewhat the more larger; as in the Freeſe of the Parthe- 
on , and the Temples of Pola in 7ſtria: Or elſe , if the Inſcripti- 
ons long, they made both the Architrave and Freele alike plain 
and ſlat , and thereon inſculpt them 3 as in the Temples of Concor- 
dia , and of Nerva Trajanw in Rome. Now, theſe two laſt Tem- 
ples will afford us ſome obſervation ; for, though they were of the 
moſt delicate Orders, and that their Ornaments were inobled , as 
much as variety of members, or enrichments could make them, and 
ſo the Architraves on the ſides of the reſpe&ive Structures in like 
mannetz yetnevertheleſs, the Architraves in which the Inſcripti- 
ons were to bewritten , although inthe very Front, and Majeſty 
of the Building, were made as plain and ſimple, asthoſe in our An- 
tiquityz ſorhat conſidering, that not any Epigraph was upon any 


of the Pilaſters at Stone-Heng, as ismanifeſt, in regard the Remains 
| of 
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of moſt of them, are ſtill viſible ; and that the Barbarians , as was 
ſaid, always began theirsat the foot of the Stone on the right hand, 
and ended in the left foot 3 as alfo, that at leaſt five parts of ſix of 
our Architraves are ruined and gone 3 who, unleſs this Doftor will 
ſay, but that in ſome one or other of thoſe five parts might anciently 
bean Inſcription ; and that if any ſuch, as becauſe being madethere 
it could not be Barbarian, ſo it was conſequently Roman. But, whe- 
ther our Antiquity had any Inſcription upon the Architraves, yea 
or no, certain it is that the upright ſtones had none, and as certain 
that the Konrgſtolen in this Doctors places of Election had , whate- 
ver he ſuggeſteth to the contrary, which I have here cauſed from 
Olaw Magnms to becopied, that-you might therewith likewiſe , 


Behold Doctor Charletons Stone-Hene. 


- 
>. # 
F 


Ol Magn. 1.8. 
c. .». Baſh, 


A. The Kongſtolen broad, flat, and of a Circular Form. 

B. The ſtones wedged under it , and lying in round aboutit 5, upon 
which for their greater ſecurity , and more reverend addreſſes 
to the King , the EleGors ſtood, not much higher than the ſurface 
of the Earth , as common reaſon , without having recourſe to 
any Drawing, or other Authority muſt grant. 

C. The King EleGed,. 

D. The Ele@ors, 

E. The People. 

The Interpretation of the Inſcription our Author affords us not; 


And from this abje& barbaxity it is, that Wormizs, as his Fore 
Veterum was aſhamed to publiſh to the World , any Draught of 
theſe Inauguratoriesz whereas our Stoxe-Herg needs not bluſh to 
appear among the Nobleſt Monuments that are at this day extant. | 
T heſe, places of Eleftion be Venerable and Famous, it's true, in te- | 
ſpect of their uſe , but baſe and barbarous , you ſee , inregard of 
their manner. And how much ſoever otherwiſe he hath been nibling 
at our Antiquity , we find his judgement too great to ſurmile it to 
be one of thele Courts Royal, Courts of Parliament, Kings-Benches, 
as in all haſt iu contempt of them, as it were, they mult, forſooth, 
be ſtiled. When I ſuppoſe you will now grant , that a elf Monn- 
taineers Cottage, whether the uſe or form be reſpefted , more re- 
ſembles the Royal Palare of Hampton Court ; than theſe Conrts Roy-- 
al, &c. reſemble Stone-Heng. Ie 
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It being then thus, and that they were not iz a pecnliar manner 
cuſtomary to the Danes , but have been from all Antiquity pro- 
per to the Old Rxunick Kingdoms , and are at this day uſed by 
that invid Nation the Swedes, this Parallel aſo may be admitted in+ 
to Fellowſhip with this Doors other Fables. But , ſeeing he is ſo 
peremptory andambitious to be ſingular, I will now cut off all his 
pretences , and make appear, that not any of the fore-mentioned 
Monuments were made by the Dares 3 and that it was not their 
Cuſtom, admitting their Government Elective, to EleG or Inaugu- 
rate the ſupreme Magiſtrate, in ſuch open Circles of huge ſtones , as 
he hath endeavoured to perſwade. 

Of what Antiquity the Dares are, as alſo, what Kind of Monu- 
ments they raiſed for commemorating their actions ro future Ages, as 
having not Workmen to work in ſtone , from as well their own 
Countreymen , as others , yon have fully heard. It remains now to 
conſider, that the Cimbrians, Goths, Vandals, and Dacians were 
the Ancient Inhabitants of the preſent Dominions of Denmark. 
Now, 01. Wormiws in treating of theſe Places deſigned forthe Ele@i- 
on of Kings, leaſt we ſhould be ſolicitous wheretore he gives us Ex- 
amples of them in ſo many ſeveral and diſtin Countries, thuspre- 


OLWerm.Faſt. miſeth3 ©#uia vero Regnum hoc Danie , quod jam ſub unins Regis 


Dan. lib. 1, 
Cap. 2» 


viget imperio , olim in tria diitin@um erat , hinc faFum ut tam in 
Cimbrico, quam in Balthico (\(eu Dacico) &- Scanico (olim Gothi- 
co territorio, veſtigia horum locorumextent manefeſtiſſimes. Concei- 
ving, that © becauſe the Kingdom of Deamark , thatnow ſlouriſh- 
* eth under the Empireof one King, was of old divided into Three; 
it was fitting to let us know , where their Places of Eleftion ſtood, 
not in regard they were all of ſtone, as Doctor Charletor , but 
that there were ſuch Places. And therefore he goes on to tell you, 
that , That in the Baltick or DacickRealm wasnear Lethra 3 That 
in the Scanich , of old the Gothick, near Lundie; (of which being 
both in matter and form different from the reſt we ſhall ſpeak a- 
part.) That in the Cimbrick near YViburgs and to theſe likewiſe adds 
a fourth, Yiz. That near Upſal, as the Inauguratory of the Gotbick 
Kingdom,when entire, Whereby it is moſt clear , moſt certain that 
theſe Stony places for Elefting Kings were not erefted by the Dazes, 
but by thoſe Nations whoever they were, either Cimbrians , Daci- 
ans, Goths, or Vandals , who , as you have heard , all Hiſtorians 
joyntly concur , were from high Antiquity the Poſlſefſors of the 
Cimbrick Cherſoneſ#, and other the Territories of the now Denmark, 
together with the Perinſula of Scandia. 

Wormius will conduct us further yet ; for, he, having it ſeems no 
great mind to ſpeak out , but willing nevertheleſs the truth ſhould 
appear, refers us 3 not,as this DoCtor,to make good his Romanza as 
aforeſaid, but evidently to manifeſt who were the Founders of 
theſe barbarous Monuments ; refers us I ſay,to Stephanw Stephanins 
commenting upon that very Text of Saxo Grammaticus, LeFuri Re- 
gem veteres, &c. And hefrom the grave axd faithful Writer of the 
Danes,Suaningins without wavering declares plainly the truth;which 
you might have lung ſince known, had not Dottor Charletor omit- 
ted diſ-ingenioufly the main and moſt important part of the Text. 


For, Sxaningivs baving diſcourſed not only of the Cuſtoms and 
vera 
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veral ſorts of Monuments before recited , but of their Authors al- 
ſo, thus ſaith, Q»u#w de ſepultura Cimbrorum , &+ quem in ſepel;. 
endis ſuis defundtis moremolin ſervarint , nonnulla ſunt annotata: 

pari modo qua ceremonia in eligendo rege antiquitus Cimbri ſi ſont, 
breviter oſtendam. Locum publice Regie eleFionis poſtquam incolis 
convenientem , ad quem , nulla obſtante difficultate , ommnes qui e- 
rant vocati, venire poſſent , elegiſſent , ſaXa grandia ſingulari o- 
pera atque ſtudio conquiri , atque in enundem locum , quem eleFioni 
Regie deſtinarant , comportari curarunt. Since, faith Snaningins of 
the Sepulture of the Cimbrians, and what Cuſtoms of Old they 
uſed in burying of their Dead, ſomethings have been remembred ; 
in like manner what ceremony the Cimbrians from all Antiquity 
obſerved in electing their Kings TI ſhall briefly ſhew. After the 

had choſen out a place to which, with the greateſt conveniency thoſe 
that were ſummoned might reſort , they cauſed great ſtones, with 
all diligence and care to be ſought out , and brought to the ſaid 
place appointed for the Royal Ele&tion , upon which the EleQors 
getting up, gave their Votesas you formerly heard at large. And 
the remark that Srephanizs ſets upon theſe words is not unobſerva- 
ble 3 for he, in ſubmitting to this Authority tells us , de Antiquo Ele« 
Fionis Ritu notatu digna ſunt, que Suaningins in median adducit ; 
what things S#aningizs hath related concerning the Ancient Rite of 
Ele&ion are worthy notice: notatu digniſſuma ſunt , my Stephanins 
may be ſaid rather, for, they poſitively affertain us, that theſe Inau- 
guratories are as ancient as the Cimbrians themſelves, and from all 
Antiquity in uſe among them, and by themexpreſly by Name ere- 
Qed , how many Ages unknown , before ever the Dares were a 
known Nation, and came to be a ſectled and regulated People. As 
for the other Monuments in general, Arzgrim Jonas. celebrates 


them, as the Works of thoſe Giants , which being by Joſuah expel- mand. cap.4. 
led the Land of Canaan, and wandring through the World to ſeek &5: 


new Scats , came and ſetled atlength intheſe Northern Parts,about 
the Year from the Creation 25co. of ſuch high Antiquity he reputes 
them to be. Saxo Grammaticus, Olans Magnus concurring 
with him , goes higher , conceiving them to be as ancient as al- 
almoſt the Deluge it felf , Utrum vero talium rerum Authores poſt 
diluvialis inundationis excurſum Gigantes extiterint , an viri cor- 
poris viribus ante alios prediti , parum notitie traditum ; being 
his very words; as this Door himſelf ſhall tell you ere long. But 
Johan. Magnus , Predeceſſor and Brother to 0laxs , ſoars yet a 
more lofty pitch, theſe rude Remains being put in Work 1n his 
Judgement before theFloud 3 hear him therefore in the laſt place, 
for to trouble you with more Authorities, though Numerous, were 
as Barbarous as the Antiquities we ſpeak of , Eximie magnitudi- 
ris ſaxa Veterum buſtis ac goes apud Gothos affixa , litera- 
rum formis inſculpta perſuadere poſſe, quod ante diluvium uni- 
verſale vel paulo poſt , gigantea virtute ibi ereFa ſint. Hiſtor- 
lib. 7. 


And thus now at laſt fron the undoubtable teſtimonies of the beſt 


Hiftorians and Antiquaries both of the Danes and Goth, you are 
Ddad cer- 
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certainly informed who thoſe Yereres, or men of old were, of 
whom Sexo Grammaticns told you before; by all which maniteſt- 
ly appears, that the Dares were not the Founders of thoſe An- 
tiquated Monuments , whoſe Ruins are yet remaining within the 
now Dominions of the Crown of Dezmark , muchleſs of theſe An- 


cient Places for Eleftion of Kings. 


But , though theſe Writers had not thus aſſured us, it muſt 
nevertheleſs be granted with Olaws Magnms , they are of immemo- 
rable Antiquity , ſeeing we have fully proved , that the like barba- 
rous Monuments, were , throughout the Univerſe erefted by the 
Firſt Planters of Kingdoms, until Arts and Emulatior. invited them 
to others more Regular and Magnificent. And hence it was, that 
Paladio , as you may remember, long ſince told you, the T»ſtar 
Order retained in it , of that firſt face of Antiquity 3 intimating, 
that as Works of this Order were plain, rural, and Giant-like; ſo 
the Monuments of the firſt Ages of the World were barbarous , rude 
and ſimple , ſuch as this Doctor hath diligently laboured to infect 


your Judgements with, 


But, here an Objection encounters me ; that , though it is now 
manifeſt that theſe Monuments were not founded by the Dares ; 
they might nevertheleſs imitate them, and fo Stone-heng come tobe 
a work of theirs : Did not the Zgyptians imitate the Chaldearxs, 
the Greeks the Zgypiians, and the Romans the Greeks, and might 
not the Danes the Kynians? To this it is anſwered, the DoFor main- 
tains, that becauſe the Danes were the Inventors, not Imitators of 
thoſe Monuments they erected Stone-Heng. Make his Danes Apes? 
he fcorns ir. Wherefore,I ſay, that what kind of works may proper- 
ly and peculiarly be adjuſted ro be the Dares,and of what materials 
they confiſted,you have fully heard. And it cannot be made appear 
that they ever imitated the Kurick Nations in what ever Monuments 
they made; they were too haughty and ambitious.But, what ſhould 
they imitate,orfrom what take example, that relates to our Antiqui- 
ty; fromTurfs and Clods of Earth inſtead of Stone;from Haſle-twigs 
and Beech-T rees inſtead of Marble; from Pibbles and pieces of bro- 
ken Crags inſtead of Maſly Pilaſters, with no leſs maſſy Ornaments? 
As for the Zgyptians, they, by their learning, gain'd from the Chal- 
deans, are made immortal ;z the Greeks attain'd Civility from what 
they imitated; and their delight in Arts rendred the Romans famous. 
Whereas the Dazes had none but barbarous works to contemplate, 
and thereby became more barbarousz they contemned works of 
Stone, and diſdain'd to know what belonged to them, It ſufficed 
their flegmatique ſouls, and dull heads , to caſt up heaps of Earth 
and Rubbiſh, and to cover them with Turff. The Spade, Mattock, 
Oar, Pitch and Tarr, with Ruine and Deſtruction were their ſeven 
liberal Sciences. And therefore, all that can be ſaid in favour of 
this Objection, are thoſe words of Wormins's; Majores noftros magis 
»atura quam arte elaboratis dele&atos fuiſſe ſax which it you be 
farisfied, that eicher they relate-ro the preſent queſtion, or that the 


Danes are thereby intended, you may, ſetting all diſparities, all o- 
ther 


—— 
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ther Authorities alide , be poſitively alſured Stone-Hewg was no 
work of theirs; for, it is a work of Art, and was a work of lon 
time : Thi, they deſpiſed, and are applauded for it 3 That, they. 
were incapable of, and reſted contented 3 as hath been fully pro- 
ved, 


In the next placeand laſtly, let us ſee what the Inauguratory near 
Lundie was; and, in what Coxrts Royal the Danes uſed to elett their 
Kings, when either ſome faQion, or potent pretender enforc'd them 
to an Election; as alſo, where the King ſtood to ſhew himſelf to his 


ſubjetts. For this Doctor by aftirming, that *the King ele& ſtood* . 
© uponthe Stone erected in the Centre, to ſhew himſelf tothe Peo- + 
*ple at the time of his Inauguration, that he might be beheld from - 


&* all quartersz doth not only contradi& maniteſtly whatever Hi- 
ſtories of the ſeptentrional Nations are extant, but alſo the Cuſtoms 
of the Danes and Runians both. For firſt, the Cuſtoms of theſe, 
(the Rumnians) was, that after the King was elected, inveſted, and 
crowned in the place of election, he went immediately thence, and 
aſcending an high Mount, caſt purpoſely up adjoining to the place, 
in Royal manner with the Crown on his head, expoſed himſelf to 
the full view of-all, and from thence gave Lawsunto the People, 
Conſueverat antem in editi montis vertice conſulenti populo plebiſcita 
depromere , ſaith Saxo. Burt why conſult this eloquent Daze,when 


Olaws Wormiws in deſcribing the Inauguratory nearLethia , ſoplain- jy 
ly , ſo fully confirms this Cuſtom , ſaying , YVieinum habet collem, rex 


cui coronatus jam inſiitebat , Jura populo daturus, & omnibus con- 
ſpiciendum ſe prebiturss 3 It hath an Hill adjoyning , on which 
when Crowned the King ſtood , giving Laws unto the People, and 
ſhewing himſelf unto all men. But this Doctors ſuperfiuity of Ele» 
Hors, and ſcarcity of fitting ſtones, obſcured from his tight this Hill 
it ſeems. Secondly, the Danes had not theſe Places of EleCtion in- 
circled with ſtones in uſe among them. For they as Burrows for 
Sepulchres and Tymnli for commemorating their famous Men, made 


Mounts of Earth likewiſe for Electing, Inveſting, and Crowning of ;41.1.ca.12, 


their Kings, Hence, that Mount near ZL»xdie, as occaſion ſerved, 
was their ancient Place of Eleftion : Hence, on that Mount was 
Homage paid to 0/anus : Hence , faith Suaningizs ( as quoted by 
Wormin) was Chriſtianus the firſt Enthroniz'd on that Mount : 
Hear Him, Anno eodem quo fato fun@us eſt Chriſtophorus &@ pietate 
Chriſtiana 1448. die 28. Septembris ante Lundiam in colle Trolleba- 
rolhop , antiquo eleftionis loco , i frequenti Regni conventu , ju- 
ramento ab omnibus preſtito, atque 4 ſummo Regni Antiſtite , Regni 
vexillo accepto Dania & Norvegie Rex Salutatur ; In the fame 
year that Cs died , ſaith he, Az#0 1448. upon the 28. day 
of September before Lundie, on the Hill Trollebarolhop , the antique 
place of EleT@3on , in a general Convention of the Kingdom , an 
Oath being takenby all , and receiving the Standard of the Realm 
from the Primate and Metropolitan thereof z He was of Dexmark 
and Norwey ſaluted King, Hence Aenrſizs , by Wormins in like 
manner cited , tells usalſo , that the Nobility of De-mark ſummo- 
ned the,ſaid Chriſtianxs , and would have him to be —_ 
priſco 


—_—— 
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priſco Ele@ionjs loco , on the Ancient Place of EleGion , Viz. the 
Mount near L»xdie. And hence Wormius himſelf affirms, that o- 
ther Kings of the Danes were Elefted, Inveſted, and Crowned upon 
the ſame Mount. So that now you ſee , that this Dottors No- 
bleſt and moſt Magnificent ſort of Monuments , his and moſt 
Gigantique Diviſion of Daniſh Antiquities , the Curtain being 
drawn, appears to be but an heap of Earth , a Turffed Hill only. 
But , where is there any ſuch Hill, or ever was, at Stoxe-Heng , 
Funk to the Center 2 whether his Title of the Dazes unto it, may | 


follow the ſame. 


Thus now from Olaus Wormins you are certainly acquainted 
with the Pijaces in uſe among the Dazes for EleCting and Inaugura- 
ting their Kings in times of Peace 3 but how in War, if the King 
fell by the hand of the Enemy, or by Courſe of Nature in ſome For- 
raign — , doth not appear; yet conſidering our Author 


01.Worm. Mon, from Ceſar and Tacitus wakes this Obſervation, ©x0d enimille de 


Dan, lib. 1, 
Cap. 7. 


OI. Magn. I, 
1 & 8, 


Gallis, bic de Germanis refert , de noſtratibus pariter intelligendum, 
IVhat Czſar reporteth of the Gauls, what Tacitus of the Germans, js 
in like manner to be underſiood of his Countreymen the Danes , and 
that Tacitus tells us, the Germans intime of War were accuſtomed 
to take up the Candidate King upon a Target 3 and carrying him 
about the Camp, to have Elected him their Soveraign Lord; as they 
did Brinio,there is no doubt tq be made, but that the ſame Cuſtom 


was obſerved by the Dares. 


All which conſidered , ſetting afide that not ſo much as any one 
of the whole Bed-Roll of barbarous Monuments brought into Ex- 
ample by Doctor Charletor , hath any Analogy with the Art, Ele- 
gancy , and Magnificence {till vifible in our Antiquity, nor in the 
leaſt reſemble the ſame 3 ſeeing that his principal and grand Argu- 
ments, that in regard thoſe Monuments conſiſted of huge ſtones 3 
were 7lliterataz and made by the Dares; our Stone-Heng was ere- 
Ged by them , are thus palpably and abſolutely confuted 3 and that 
Wormins himſelf hath told us , that the Dares had not Workmen 
that knew how to work in Stone , that they delighted not in Works 
of Art 3 but gloried in making Monuments of ſuch Materials as 
Nature her ſelt afforded them : It may ſafely and poſitively be con- 
cluded that the Daxes were not the Authors of our Antiquity Storxe- 


Heng. 


But, ſince, happily you may be ſomewhat curious to know , af- 
ter what manner in thoſe Ancient Inauguratories , which have cait- 
ſed ſo much conteſt, the EleCtion of Kings was made , TI ſhall brief- 
ly give you ſome account thereof from 0/avs Magnus. When in 
Sweden the Inhabitants are tochuſea King , the Senators, Lords, 
and Magiſtrates of all Provinces, Communities and Cities are bound 
to meet in the Metropolitan City of Up/ſal, from whence they go 
to the Place of Eleftion, not far off, called Pozafteen , ( deſcribed 
before.) Being thither come , the Preſident of the Senate makes a 


Solemn Oration , declaring how neceſſary it is for the Safety ls 
| h the 
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the Kingdom and People to agree —_— upon one ſole King 
torule over them , asit was moſt providently obſerved by their 
Anceſtors to do it upon ſuch a Stone , ſignifying ſtedfaſtneſs. His 
Speech ended , they proceed to the Election , and having made 
choice as commonty 'they do of the deceaſed Kings Son, Brother, 
or Kinſman , and'oft-times of Him , that is moſt popular , He is 
confirmed'with more Solemn Ceremonies by the Biſhops, taking an 
Oath firſt to defend the Chriſtian Faith. Bue , we muſt now 
leave $weder , to find out this Dofor again , and fee how he per- 
ſeveres. 


©Thus far , ſaith he, you ſee the Parallel holds in all particu- 
& Jars, even to an high degree of Reſemblance : there being no 
< one thing in the Antique Courts of Parliament yet remaining in 
© Dexmark , which is not to be found alfoin our Stone-Heng., 

You may pleaſeto givehimleave, forhe will not laſt long; as 
the late Earl of Dorſet ſometimes told the now Glorious Queen 
Mother , of a Perſon of Honor that had much offended Her, 
which Story being well known, I ſhall forbear. However, in what 
particulars his Parallel holds you have ſcen ſo perteQly , as that 
a Counter-Parallel is needleſs , in refpe@ eſpecially our Antiqui- 
ty ſpeaketh its Founders , in the (in theſe days) well raderfſacd 
language of its _—_— , and manner of Workmanſhip, But con- 
Gdering [ have caſt away many anhour in my time as idly , I ſhall 
obſerve, 


By what proportions He hathcompoſed His Dance, 


| I, Owr Antiquity, a Temple of the Romans, was Mighty , and 

Magnificent : His Monument, not founded by the Danes, was Baſe 
and Barbarous, 

2. Oxwrs, was ſited in a vaſt Plain, in the middle of Anciently Ko- 
mar Plantations. His, near the Shores of great Rivers, in the Con- 
fines but of Modernly Daniſh Territories. 

3. Onrs, inthe main Bulk was 110 foot in Diameter , andia the 
whole extent much about 400. His, could not exceed thirty foot 
in breadth, that the Debates of their Conſultations might be di- 
ſtin&ly heard. | 
' 4+ Onrs , was environed by a ſtately Circumvallation, that all 
prophane perſons might keep at diſtance : His, lay nakedly open, 
that every ſawcy Skipper , and ſordid Swabber might ſtand cheek 
by joul with the King. 

5. Oxrs, had a Spacious Court about it : Hir, not any accomo- 
dation belonging to it , except holes for tying of Horſes to the 
Stones. 

6. Onrs, into it's Court had three ſtupendious Entrances, where- 
by whole Hecatombs might enter : Hs, not ſo much as a creeping 
hole, per quod reptare homo poſſit. | 

7. Ours , had Pylaſters prodigiouſly and immenſely high , as 


ſhattred 


the Stately Works of the Romans : His, petty poor peeces of 
| Ece 
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ſhattred Craggs, like Purbeck Paving ; ſtanding alittle from the 
round. | 

- 3. Oxrs, had Pyramids of a goodly and graceful height ; x, 

not any thing to be compared with them. 

9. Ours, had two Circular, and two Hexagonal Courſes of great 
and vaſt Perpendiculars, no leſs than Ninety in number , beſides 
the Altar : His, one only ſimple Circle of about twelve Slabbs of 
ſtone, with a Stool-ſtone for the King. 

10. Oxrs, had Architraves upon the two principal Courſes, the 
more to innoble, and givethe Temple greatneſs: His, had nothing 
at all but meanneſs , the more to expreſs the Barbariſm there- 
of. 

11. Ozrs , were wrought artificially with Morteſſes and Te- 
nons: His, lay upon the ground only, as they were had among the 
Rocks, * 

12. Oxrs, had Order and Decorum, both in the whole , and all 
its parts: His, Rudenefsand Barbarity, as well in the main,as eve- 
ry particular. 

13. Ours, was without any Inſcription or Letters engraven upon 
any of the upright ſtones: His, had an Epigraph, cut, or trenche 
upon the Kongſtolen. And as for the Inauguratory of the Daxes 
in particular, it conſiſted of Earth only : Our Ahtiquity of 
Stone, 

But not to repeat what is delivered formerly in confutation of his 
parallel : See likewiſe 


With what rewerence.to Sacred Majeſty , be bath 
framed bis Meaſures. 


14. In thoſe Antique Places , the King EleCted ſolemnly aſcen- 
ded his Throne : Here , he makes Him ignominioufly to clamber 
up. 
15. There, the King wasplaced in Majeſty , and ſate or ſtood as 
occafion required: Here , he ſo placeth Him , as that he could 
neither ſtand nor fit, but diſgracefully aſtride. 

16. There, the Officers of State upon the Kong ſtolen being flat 
had room to officiate, and do their duties : Here, he makes it ſo 
narrow, as it was impoſlible for the King alone to turn Himſelf. 

17. There, the Electors gravely ſtept upon their Stations : Here, 
he compels them ridiculouſly to mount by Ladders, 

13, There, they appeared ſagely every man apart, and ſingly by 
themſelves: Here,he thruſts them two by two in couples contemp- 
tibly together. 

: 19. There , they ſtood circularly : Here , he placeth them ob- 
1quely, 

20. There, they ſtood lower than the King: Here, he ſets them 
igher. | 

21, There,they ſtood ſecurely without danger: Here,he puts them 
every minute in hazard of breaking of their Necks. 

22. There,they might reverently paſs upon their ſtandings, to ac- 
knowledge their Homageand Fealty :- Here,they could not go(un- 
leſs by a more ſcornftul way)to tendertheir ſubmiſſion , ſaving up- 

; on 


And Temple. 


on Planks; whereby alſo 0#rs muſt be covered when His not, 

23. There, the Kongſtolen was bigger than all the reſt ; Here,he 
makes it the leaſt of almoſt all others. 

24. There, the ſaid Stone was of a Circular Form, and broad : 
Here, he makes it Quadrangular and narrow. 

24. There, all the reſt of the ſtones were wedged one under an- 
other in a barbarous manner : Here, they were raiſed perpendicu- 
larly at equal diſtances in Order. 

26. Andlaſtly , There, the people ſtood thronging and crowd- 
ing upon the ground : Here, Gramercy Doctor, is created a Forreſt 
full of great Trees, that they might from them at more eaſe ſee, 
and witneſs the ſolemn manner ot the Ceremonies, A vile ſymp- 
tome that he is infeted with popularity at leaſt, and deſigns to 


ſtand Candidate at his next Election, by thustaking more care of- 


the ignoble vulgar, thaneither the Hogins Mogins their Delegates, 
or the King himſelf. But to conclude with Wormizs,lib.2. pag.136. 
Qnis tam obtuſe naris , qui hujus figmenti non odoretur figmens« 
tum; who , hath ſo loſt his ſenſe, as not to ſavour the fititiouſ- 
neſs of this fition, and rankneſs of this Title of the Dares ? 

But me thinks I hear ſomeready torefle& upon my (elfand ſay, 
that though it is now manifeſtly apparent, why this Doctor hath ſo en- 
deavoured by all diſ-ingenious ſhifts,to debaſe the glory of our An- 
tiquity,yet he hath more innobled it thanT have done: For, whereas, 
he brought it into competition with t he Superlative Palace of Nero, 
than which never any was more famous 3 I, when much to better 
purpoſe, my time might have been employed , have ſtudied to pa- 
rallel it with ſuch riff-raff RubbleinDezmark, as never any more 
contemptible and vile was read of. All that to this I can anſwer for 
my ſelf is,that you may conceive your pleaſure. However, Dotor 
Charleton having ſomewhat more yet toſay , before I proceed un- 
to it , how precious ſoever my timeis , I ſhall nevertheleſstender 
to you one obſeryation more, not unworthy to be conſidered. 

' That, whereas onthe one fide, in this aſſerting Mr. Jones his 
opinion, that our Stoxre-Heng wasa Roman Work , and Temple, 
—* he brought into Example ſuch Antiquities, Precepts, and Cu- 

ſtoms ſolely rather, than chiefly, as were uſed, enjoyned, ande- 
rected preciſely by the Romans themſelves: ſo, on the other, this 
Doctor, hath not produced any that were peculiarly the Dazes, but 
as remaining withintheir now Dominions only, W hen, had I taken 
the ſame courſe, andcolle&ted what Structureslike our Stone-Heng, 
are, by Hiſtorians recorded to have been within the ſometimes Ro- 
evan Empire, how numerous would they have been 2 Thus,the Thra- 
cians uſed to build Temples dedicated to Solof a round form, 0- 


pen in the middle and without a Roof, As Dariel Barbaerws at- = in 
firms. Thus, the Elears had a Temple without Walls, every way Pay/.1. 5. 


'open. As Panſanias. Thus, in Attica to Jupiter was a Temple 0- 


pento the Air and Roof-le(s. Asthe ſame Author. And thus, a+ 7.lis. r: 


mong the Athenians alſo, wasanotherto Juno ſine foribus & teFo, 
without either Doors or Roof , dire&ly as our Antiquity Stone- 
Heng. And though this is touch'd upon before, ir is in relation 
nevertheleſs tothe Dedication of it only. Theſe with many other 
of the like Kind I could haye brought into Preſident , but _ 
wave 
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waved them , in regard Temples built by other Nations , before 
brought under ſubjeftion by the Rowens , can no more be ſaid to 
be Roman Works , than the Monuments made by the Cimbrians 
and Goths, before their Kingdoms, or any part of them, came un- 
der the Dominion of the Daxes , can be Gd to be Daniſh Works, 
and by the Danes founded. . 

In the next place , this DoCor ſaith , that ** ſomethings, he muſt 
© acknowledge are obſerved in O#r Antiquity, more than in 
Hisz To which he gives, as ſome uſe to apply one remedy for 
all diſeaſes , one only ſalve for all ſores , this anſwer , want of 

ſone.But,I might juſtly be accuſed with breach of promiſe,if when 
meeting with an inclination of his to modeſty,I acknowledg'dit not. 
Yet ſeeing under pretence hereof he takes occafion to repeat his 
evidence, I ſhall briefly take notice , with what truth he hath 
colleted it, and withhim draw to a concluſion afterwards. | 

* The firſt apparent difference , then, conſiſts in this, ſaith he, 
<© that in Store-Heng the number of Stones is much greater. Which 
< notwithſtanding may without much difficulty or ſtrain ing be re- 
< conciled, by refleting upon the Examples of the Courts of Ele. 
<« Gtions Royalin Dewwark,newly alledged. For,though 0/.Wor- 
< »ius ſaith, that thoſe confiſted for the moſt part of twelve huge 
<« ſtones ſet upright after the manner of Pyramids or Columns , in the 
<© Circurnference ofa Circle, and one more eminent in the Centre : 
<< yer ſo far is he from confining all of the ſame ſort to that, or any 
< other definite number , that he brings ſeveral inſtances of ſome 
< that came ſhortof it, and othersthat much exceeded it. So that 
<« from thence we may. ſafely colle@ , that in old time the Daxes 
« made their Courts of this Kind , ſometimes of Fewer, ſometimes 
< of more Columns; according to the ſcarcity , or abundance of 
< fitting ſtones , in the Countrey , in which they occaſionally rai- 
© fed them ; if not alſo according to the lefſer or ms number 
© of EleQors, who were to ſtand and Vote upon them. Nor is it 
* to be unregarded , that at Store-Heng , the inmoſt Circle (if, at 
< leaſt that may be called a Circle, which really is a Polygon ;, ſuch 
< flat and broad Pillars , being , in re{pe& of their want of Con- 
© vexity on their out-ſides , incapable to make a perfect Circle) 
* contains only twelve ſtones 5 which agrees exactly with the moſt 
© ancient patterns. 

It is ſtrange that 0/aws Wormins being ſo impertinently buſie,as we 
have found him, with our Antiquity , could never ſpy out theſe 12 
ſtones , which agree lo exatly with the ancient patterns. And more 
ſtrange that this Doctor,ſfince ſuch broad and flat Pillars,being,in re- 
ſpe of their want of Convexity on their out-ſides,imcapable to make 4 
perfe# Circle, have been ſo long at Srome-Heng 3 ſhould beſo 
dull ſighted all this while, as not to perceive an Hexagon there 
till now; conſidering eſpecially , that ſome of thoſe many Gen- 
tlemen, who, as you may remember he told you , had carefully 
ſurveyed the Antiquity, and were able to diſcernan Hexagon from 
a Circle , have lately acknowledged tome, as all rational men 
muſt do , that, that courſeconfiſted of ſix fides. What needal- 
fo hath he to talk now of. training , ſeeing, wehave found himat 


that all along, and know that he goes downright and through ſtitch 
to 
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to work? So point blanck, that ſome may have Nox mentiri non 
eſt meu , to be their Motto , and a Daniſh Inanguratory in a 
Freld Vert, added to their Coat-Armory. For, where hath Wor. 
mig (aid, that the places of Election had huge ſtones ſet upright, 
after the manner of Pyramids or Columns & Where , brought ſeve- 
ral inſtances of any, but what are mentioned 2 And how doth the 
number of twelve agree exa@ly with the moſt ancient patterns, 
ſince that neither He , norany Hiſtorian confines them to a definite 
number £ That, ſome of thoſethat FWormizs hath inftanc'd come 
ſhort of that number istrue;z for, vhat at Yib#re, for ought can be 
gathered from his words, appears to have had but one only ſtone, 
Viz, the Kongifolen 3 unto that of Lethra heaſligns no number 0- 
therwiſe, than as in general you have heard 3; and how many ſtones 
belonged to that near Vpſal, 01. Magnys hath aſlured you, and 
theſe are all that Wormins hath brought into Example. Where- 
fore we may ſafely conclude,that the Cimbrians made their Courts 
of rhis Kind, of about twelve ſtunes, and not more, belides the 
Kings Throne. However, I'm ſure , you'l ſay , that unleſs they 
were more like Stone-Heng than they are, it is not much material 
of what number they conſiſted 3 without recalling to memory,that 
the Danes ab antiquo inaugurated their Kings upon a Barrow of 
Farth, whether the Countrey afforded them ſtone or not, or of 
what number foever their Electors were. 

* The ſecond difference is this, ſaith he, that Stone-Heng hath 
© three-Citcular Orders of Stones, whereas the Others have no 
© morethan one. Which nevertheleſs may receivea ſatisfactory 
<« Solution, as the former, either from thegreater plenty of conve- 
<* nient Stones in Wiltſhire , yea, in ſundry places not very remote 
* from the Work it ſelf , of which we ſhall ſhortly have occaſion 
© to take particular notice.: or from the greater number of Ele- 
© (tors, who being of the Nobility, and Principal Officers of Ar- 
© mics , in proceſs of time were multipled to a more numerous 
© liſt , than in former Ages, as may be obſerved in all other Na- 
< tions alſo - or perhaps from hence alſo , that Stone-Heng was 
<*« defigned both for a Sepulchral Monument of one King, or Ge- 
© neral , there {lain in Battle ; and fora Court of EleGton for his 
©* immediate Succeſſor. For, you may remember , I have alrea- 
* dy acquainted you, how uſuala thing it wasamongſt the Dares, 


© to celebratethe Funeral of one Prince, and ſolemnize the Inau- - 


* guration of another, at one and the ſame time, and inoneand 
© the ſame place; perpetuating the memory of both, by Circles 
© of vaſt ſtones: and that I exemplified this in the Maſſive Tomb 
<* of King Harald Hyldetand , which was both a Sepulchral Mo- 
< nument for him, and a Court of Ele@ion for ſucceeding Kings, 
© for many Ages after. Nor have I omitted, toſupply you with 
* Deſcriptions of two famous Daxique Antiquities , that conſiſt 
* of a FThreefold Order of Stones, all of Magnitude equalto, if 
* not much tranſcending thoſe of $tone-Herg. 

Here, a ridiculous Hue and Cry rather, than any ſerious return 
made , may be ifſued out , with an 0 yes / If any Man or Wo- 
manin City or Countrey cantell , that Doftor Charletoz hath al- 
ready acquainted us, fromeither Author or Example , how »ſual 
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a thing it was amongſt theDanes,to celebrate theFuneralof onePrince, 
&- ſolemnize th: Inauguration of another,at one and the ſame time, gh 
in one and the { ame place;perpetuating the memory of both by Circle 
of vaſtStones:Or,bring any Tale orTidings that he hath exempli- 
fied this in the Maſſive Tomb of one King Harald Hyldetand, which 
was both a Sepulchral Monument for Him , and a Court of EleFion 
for ſucceeding Kings for many Ages after. Or, where he hath ſup- 
plied us with Deſcriptions of two famous Danique Antiquities, 
that conſiſt of a Threefold Order of Stones , all of magnitude,equal 
to, if not much tranſcending thoſe of Stone-Heng 3 Let him give 
information , and he ſhall moreover have charged on his Blazon 
a Whetſtone proper, for his pains. There is no {uch Ele@oral or 
Sepulchral Monument to be found above ground , otherwiſe to- 
gether with the reſt you ſhould have had the Delign or Deſcripti- 
on thereof alſo. 

© The third and laſt point of diſparity , faith this DoQtor , is, 
© that at Stoe-Heng the utmoſt and izmoſt rounds of Columns are 
& furniſhed with Epiſtyles or Architraves, reſting upon their 
<< Heads 3 but none ſuch are found upon the upright ſtones in any 
© of the Courts of EleCtion in Dermark. But, this,as the two for- 
<© mer, may be referred to the great abundance of ſuch ſtones in 
* Wiltſhire , more than any Province of Denmark , 'where they 
< were not to be had but rarely , as is intimared in that Text of 
<@ Petrus Lindebergius formerly quoted, Dani cum propter defe- 
& Fun Saxorum , Pyramides & Obeliſcos extruere minime potue- 
<< rint, olim, &c- Nor was it unuſual to them, to raiſe up from 
< the ground ſtones of wonderful ſcantlings , and impoſe them, 
* in manner of Architraves , upon the tops of others z eſpecially 
*© in their Works of greateſt Magnificence , and where they in- 
© tended to raiſe admiration in Poſterity , at the prodigious 
© ſtrength, and extraordinary means —_— to advance ſuch 
<< huge weights , to ſo greata height , as have formerly proved 
© both by Authentique teſtimonies and agreeable Examples. Be- 
< ing, therefore, through the fortunate ſucceſs of their Arms, in 
*© poſſeſſion of Ergland,and allembling in Wiltſhire, where they 
*© met with ſtore of Materials fit for their purpoſe 3 and propoſing 
© to themſelves to erect a Stately Monument , after the faſhion of 
< their own Countrey, with ſome addition of vaſtneſs correſpon- 
&{ dent ; it is not improbable , that they made choice of this kind 
<© of Superſtrufure of Architraves , or plain long ſtones laid over- 
* thwart uponthe tops of the Columns ; as that which might both 
© hold ſome analogy with other Monuments in their own Nation, 
* and alſo be of conſiderable uſe, in affording more convenient 
<« and firm footing for ſuch perſons of honourable rondition , who 
© were principally to give their Votes at the EleFion of the King , 
& tanding in round upon the ſtones 5 eſpecially when their late 
© Victories had augmented the Srock of their Nobility, agd who, 
© perhaps, wereby thistime more than could ſtand upon the fin- 
«c ole Columns, andneeded the addition of Architraves to ſupport 
© them at the Solemnity. 

But , Arenot thethree principal Entrances at Stone-Heng for- 


gotten , we having not heard one word of them, ſince entred into 
this 
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this Daniſh World of Wonders? What's the matter ? Is it ſcarci. 
ty of fitting ſtones, Pyramids, Columns 2 OrPaucity of EleGtors > 
This nevertheleſs may receive 4 ſatisfaFory ſolution, as the former. 
that, it is the adequate notion of NONE-S UCH in Denmark , 
and being not to be exampled there , are thought unfit to be re- 
membred here. However, we are to proceed. What the Diſpa- 
rities are, you have truly , and in a great part heard, and to trou- 
ble you with more , or the repetition of thoſe paſt , would much 
vilite our claim, the adverſe pretentions being ſo ſhallow and 
unworthy ; yet nevertheleſs to give him his anſwer, I ſay, that as it 
hath been formerly made appear what ſhifts he uſed , and upon 
what grounds to debaſe the Magnificence and Artifice of our An- 
tiquity 3 So now it is plainly manifeſt , why he hath ſo continual- 
ly endeavoured to extenuate the veltneds and number of the 
ſtones, that beautified and ennobled the ſame. Hence it was, that 
Mr. Camden afſligned to the ſtones of the largeſt fize, but 24 foot 
of Altitude. Hence, Mr. Joxes diſcovered more than Mr. Cam- 
den perceived, though many more are at this day ſtanding in the 
Work , than are expreſſed in Camdens Draught, Hence, came 
the deſpoiling it of to Inmoſt Hexagon conſiſting of no leſs than 
eighteenPyramids , ingentis magnitudinis. And hence, the de- 
priving it of the three Entrances at the Trench having twelve the 
like Ornaments , St#pende magnitudinis 3 yea, the leaſt of them, 
more ſtupendious , than ever Wormins himſelf ſaw in whatever 
Cimbrick or Gotbick Monument, as his own labours juſtiftie. Bu t, 
ſetting aſide that the late diſcoveredPolygon,is become a Round of 
Columns again. Was there greater abundance of ſuch ſtones in Wilt- 
ſhire, than i= anyProvince of Denmark, when the two famous Da- 
nique Antiquities , foiſted in ſo lately, conſiſted of a Threefold 
Order of Stones, all of Magnitude equal to, if not much tranſcend- 
ing thoſe of Stone-Heng ? Did they want ſtunes in Jnitland, and 
were they in that Province to be had but rarely , when Harald 
Blaatand endeavoured ſo mountainous a Monument for his Mo- 
ther Thyra there 3 as we (hall ſhortly hear of ? Djd they want 
Stone in Seland , when Norwey (o near at hand , is ſuch a Sto- 
ny and ſo Mountainous a Countrey ? Regio ſaxoſa & petroſa 


in Scania , as to raiſe a Barrow of Earth only for Inaugurating 
their Kings at Lundie, when Blecking, as rocky a Region as 
any in the Univerſe, confines it, and is within eight miles of the 
Place? Or, ſo wanted they ſtonesin Glonceſterſhire, as to caſt up 
a Tumulws of Turffs in Girenceſter , in memory of theirs and this 
Dotors Gurmund, when Burford Quarries were ſo near? As for 
Lindebergius » you may remember, that Wormiws , underſtanding 
the Natureof the Provinces of Dezmark in another manner, eſteem- 
ed his opinion abſurd , and to give him his Paſport, delivered 
his Verdidt , that it was Defe& of Workmen, not of Stone ; want 
of Delight in Arts, not of Materials; Diſdain of Works that con- 
ſumed much time in their diſpatch, not ſcarcity of proviſions , that 
cauſed the Dares to caſt up Mounts of Earth for Monuments of 
their Mighty Men. Whereas, onthe contrary of all the Counties 
of England,ſcarcely any oneis ſo deſtitute of ſtone as 1/;1tſbireztor, 
| | at 
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at Chilmark excepted (which yieldeth alſo but petty ſcantlings) 
there is hardly to be found any common ſtone at all for Building , 
faith Camden ; thoſe Quarries that ſupplied our Antiquity , be- 
ing none knows how manyAges ſince wholly worn out, & little re- 
maining of them,ſaving ſuch as were unferviceable for ſo regular a 
Work,& the Scaplings,peradventure,of thoſe that were brought to 
Stoxe-Heng; as at Aibury and thereabouts is to be ſeen at this day. 

The Examples of the like way of Hold-faſts for huge ſtones, as 
the Tenons and: Morteſſes in the Pylaſters and Architraves of our 
Antiquity , this Door formerly told you , among other Nations 
C ſome of whigh were at that time barbarows ) are infinite , and 
fland in the high road way of every mans obſervation. But,though 
he is known to tread for his Oblervations in anether Road than 
moſt others, he hath not produced neverthg]els the leaſt Autho- 
rity, Preſident , or Cuſtom of the like manner of Workmanſhip 
to be found in-any of the Septentrional Parts of the World, or ia 
the now Dominions of Denmark. And by what Autherntique Te- 
ſtimonies , and agreeable Examples , hath he made appear , that 
the Danes ever uſed, or knew how to raiſe up any ſtores whatever 
from the ground, much leſs of wonderful ſcantlings to ſuch an 
height, asat our Store-Heng 5 and _ them in manner of Ar- 
chitraves, (0 wrought, upon the tops of others ? 01. Wormime, in- 
deed, and Ubbs Emmins have iemed us, that upon ftones 
rudely laid on the tops of Hills, huge Altar ſtones were more 
rudely laid , and an hole or empty ſpace was left underneath 
them , for a man to creep through. Burt, as this relates not in the 
leaſt. to the Artifice and Statelineſs of our Antiquity 3 ſo it 
manifeſtly demonſtrates, that the Works of greateſt Magnificence 
in the now Denmark, by which the Founders intended to raiſe 
ſuch admiration in poſterity , as this Doctor talks of , extended 
to no more thana three-legged Stool , or a creeping hole at beſt. 
And wha the Authors were Saxo Gram. Johan. and 01. Magnus, 
Arngrim Jonas, with both Suaningizs and Stephanixs have alrea- 
dy told you. 

Laſtly, Concerning the aſſembling of the Dares in Wiltſhire , 
and being cut in pieces there , and in the end attaining to the poſ- 
ſeſlion of England, we ſhall,now,give an accompt ere long. But, this 
ſuperſtru@ure of Architraves,(aith Dr. Charleton,was of conſidera- 
ble uſe, in affording more convenient and firm footing for ſuch per- 
ſons, who were principally to give their Votes at the EleFion of the 
King,ſtanding in round upon the ſtones. At this I'm ſure you l ſmile, 
However,theſe arenewL aws of Logick , Obſerve pray, ThatAnti- 
quity at Boſcawer-woon-Heath mult be an InauguratoryzlIt had no 
Architraves. This Antiquity on Salix bury Plain muſt be an Inaugu- 
ratory 5 It had Architraves. In Corzwal/ the Eleftors were not ſe- 
cured ſo muchas by a Rope. In Wiltſhire the Elefors could not 
be ſecured, but by a Rope. Ergo Gurmunds Ladder and Rope- 
maker were well rewarded for ſo ſecuring them. 1s it not thus ? 
However , though the Dares were as high-minded, as numerous; 
yetnevertheleſs that they were as prodigal of their Lives as ambi- 
tious appears not 3 neither hath this Do&or told us how Munifi- 


cent they were, . but that the reward was great, to doubt is need- 
pe leſs, 


. 
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leſs, ſeeing, that upon that man that could write but ſome few 
Letters only, the wholecharge of their Kingdom was impoſed ; a 
manifeſt argument, you'l ſay, that either they were barbarous in 
extremity, or their Dominions, were they Maſters of any in thoſe 
daics, not much worthy the looking after, 

And thus you ſee, wherein confiſts the Diſſemilitude or Inconfor- 
mity betwixt Stone-Heng and the Monuments in the now De#- 
mark ; Now, had the Dottor delivered Truth, and not been ſcan- 
dalous, he ſhould not have heard a word from me. But as Mr. Noy 
told King James ſometimes, that he would fight with Clowns ra- 
ther than ſtand quietly by and behold foul play : So in regard U- 
ſurpers are univerſally odious, I held it my duty to you and my 
Country not to bean idle SpeCtator,and fee the moſt famous of all 
our famous Antiquities uſurped upon by Barbarians, ſuch as can- 
not have the leaſt pretence, muchleſs right unto it : And I doubt 
not but to your ample ſatisfaction it hath been made apparant, that 
STONE-HEN G was not erected by the DANE SF, 

< Nevertheleſs, I muſt not forget, ſaith Dr. Charleton, to ob- 
< ſerve one thing more, not ugworthy ſerious conſideration; which 
< js this, That among all oxr ancient Hiſtorians, who wroteof the 
<< ſtate of Britain alwel before, as under the Romans and Saxons, 
< recording not only all the moſt memorable actions, paſſages,and 
< memorials whatever, but alſo inferiour occurrents, and that e- 
< yen to ſuperfluity 3 no one hath ſo much as mentioned $8toxe- 
<« Heng,untila long time after the Daxes had conquered Exgland, 
<« and were afterwards forced to reſignit to the Exgliſh again, up- 
< on the deceaſe of Hardi Canute. For, the firſt Author, in whom 
< any word is found concerning it, was Geffrey of Monmonth, 


<* who (together with his fellows Hiſtoriographers, William of 


* Malmsbury, Henry of Huntingdon, and Simon of Durham ) lived 
< in the daies of King Stephen. Nocontemptible Argument, that 
© in England no ſuch Monument as Stone-Heng was extant, until 
<« the Dares had over-run and conquered this Nation ; it being 
& hard to conceive, that thoſe Writers, whocommitted to Record 
< matters of much ſmaller moment, and (according to the Monk- 
<< 1ſh humour of thoſe darkertimes) ſo much delighted themſelves 
< jn relating wonderful accidents, and extraordinary adventures; 
&« would havecondemned to oblivionſo eminent a thing as Stone- 
< Heng, and inadeep ſilence have paſſed over the nol admira- 
<* ble Antiquity of Great Britain. 

This Obſervation 1s principally raiſed from an Objef@ion fram- 
ed by Mr. Jones (pe. 71.) in theſe words, © That if Stone-Heng 


*< a Roman work, how comes it that no Roman Author makes men- - 


<« tion of it? To which hereturns this Anſwer. © That their Hi- 
<< ſtoriaris committed not to writing every particular work, or A- 
« ftion the Romans performed; forif ſo, their Volumes would 
© have been over valt. And confirms it with divers Examples of 
© their immortal works not remembred in Hiſtory, but by their 
manner of Building, Order in Building, and Power and means for 
Building knowncertatnly to be theirs, But, if as this Dofor ſaith, 


*© All ourancient Hiſtorians recorded not only all the moſt memo- 


* rable ations, paſſages and memorials whatever, but alſo infe- 
Gee *© rior 
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<« rjor occurrents, and that even to ſuperfluity of the Kowarns and 
$4x0ns; it may be demanded, whence it proceeds, that we find ſo 
. many of their noble and admirable performances 1n our Modern 
_ #7 Writers that no ancient Hiſtoryremembers? for why ſhould I put 
you in mind again that thoſe wonderful Cauſeys made throughout 
the Land, by draining of Fens, levelling Mountains, raiſing Vallies, 
and paving them with Stones of a vaſt breadth, are not by any an- 
- Cient Author mentioned, yet Camden confidently avoucheth them 
to be Roman Works ? And what ancient Hiſtorians of ours have 
informed us, that almoſt any of the ſo many Towns in England 
and Wales were of old built by the Remans, as our Moderns have 
diſcovered to be by them founded? as in Leland, Camden, and 0- 

thers appears, | 
But, whatever the Ancients omitted of either Saxox or Roman 
affairs, certain it is, that both in general and particular they have 
been very ſuperfluous in commemorating the Actions of rheD axes. 
Hence, they tell us particularly, that inthe very ſame year, that 
King Alfred put Garmunds Army to the Sword, Hubba eing [lain 
in Devoxſhire , was huddied under a Cone-like heap of pibble 
ſtones, and from thence the place is called Hubbeſtoneto this day. 
Aſeric: in But, what ſay they of Garmand ? Aſſerixs allures us, that win- 
uy" nel tring at Chipenham he came to Edindon, and was defeated there. 
ford. 1603. Camden finds him and his Dazes rooſting afterwards for one whole 
_ - 9 ear at Cirenceſter, and caſting up that mount of Earth, as was 
RY aid,which yet (tanding beneath theTown,the Inhabitants ſtill call 
Griſmunds, or Gurmunds Tower. The ſame Author ſaith alſo, 
that the Danes quite aboliſhing theRoman name,called that Town 
in Huntingdon-ſhire Gormoncheſter of Gormoxn the Dane, having 
afrer his overthrow and converſion, that Country,with others in 
Eaſt Anglia given him by King Alfred. All Writers agree, that 
he received Baptiſm with thirty of the Daniſh Nobility at A#/reor 
Alre near Edeling ſey in Sowerſetſhire, King Alfred being his God-, 
father, and naming him Atheljtane. And Camden again gives him 
burialat Hadley in the County of Suffolk. Thus ſuperfluous have 
our Hiſtorians aſwel ancient as modern been concerning this Do- 
Qtors Gurmund in particular z bringing him from his firſt landing to 
his overthrow, from his overthrow to his converfion, from thence 
to his Dominion, and afterwards to his Grave; yec {ay they no-: 
thing of his or his Dazeserefting our Antiquity. Yea, though we 
have a diary rather, than the Annals of that War, written by 4ſe- 
rixs Menevenſis, one of King Alfreds Councellors of State, not one 
word nevertheleſs of the Daxes building Stone-heng, orany work 
of Theirs of that kind is mentioned by him, how exactly diligent ſoe- 
ver otherwiſe he is in recording of their Story,to their great advan- 
tage. And as for the Dares in genera], before paſſing farther, I muſt 
obſerve,how Athelward.that ancient Author (asI find in Camad. p. 
361.) having told us of the Daxes ruining of Glowceſter, with all the 
ſtately ſtrutures made by theRomars there,takes particular notice 
that with many a ſtreak they pitched poor CO in the City of 
Glenvceſter, whereby you may ſee,that did they ſet up but a poor 
Cottage here, they arenot forgotten, it was ſo admirable for ſuch 


Deſtroyers to build or raiſe up any thingz And it is not to be 0- 
mitted 
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mitted alſo, that theſe Ereftions of theirs at Glouceſter, arere- 
membred to be made in the year enſuing Gxarmunds diſcomfiture; 
for the Danes kept not their Faith long. Certainly then, if Store- 
Heng by them ſet up, thoſe that were thus ſedulous to commemo- 
ratetheir exploits, would never have forgotten the ſame, 

T he Libraries generally throughout the Land they conſumed 
to aſhes, and might not ancient Hiſtories be thereby loſt, in which 
mention was made of Stoxe-Heng ? Mightnot that Roman Hiſtory 
found at 7vychurch have diſcovered ſomething of our Antiquity, 
could it have been preſerved ? Are all the Hiſtories written of 
the Romansextant,and have wenot more names of their Hiſtorians 
than Hiſtories living ? And what thoſe that are wanting might im- 
port, who knows 2? This Doftor muſt know, They were more ſtudi- 
ous to deſerve an immortal glory, than to ſeek for Writers to 
tranſmit the ſame to poſterity. And through theſe and the like 
calamities it came to paſs,that learned men in all ages, in all Coun- 
tries have in a Geographical rather than Hiſtorical way endea- 
vourcd to reſtore to Poſterity their renowned ACtions. Thus a- 
mong the Ancients Strabo throughout their Empire, and general- 
ly throughout the Univerſe 3 Thus Pliny; Thus Paxſanias for 
Greece particularly 3 And of the Moderns Fra. Leandro,Goltzins, 
Leland, Camden, and others have acquainted us with ſuch A@ions 
' and Works of the Romans, as noancient Hiſtories have touched 
upon. And how? aſwelby their manner of building, as by their 
Medals and Inſcriptions. \, 

Our ancient Hiſtorians were moſt of them Church-men, and to 
ſay with Mr. Jones again, {p4.16.,) Conſidering the times where- 
* in they wrote, upon. the firſt fpringing up of Chriſtian Religion 
*© here,they might through zeal unto the true God, forbear to com- 
* memorate unto poſterity, places defigned for idolatrous uſes, 
* endeavouring rather to ſuppreſs the memory of them, and make 
© ſuccceding ages ſollicitous about them 3 than, in that infancy of 
* Divine Worſhip, to illuſtrate the Magnificence of the Heathens 
< for building ſuch notable Structures to their Falſe Gods, as our 
* Antiquity Stone-Heng. And though Jeffrey Monmouth be the 
firſt Author extant, in whom any word is tound concerning it, he 
deemed the ſame, nevertheleſs, of ſo great Antiquity, as that he 
fathered it upon A. Ambroſizs, that lived above 100 years before 
ever the Dares ſet footing in England. Whereas, had it beena 
work of theirs , not only the newneſs of the Structure, but alſo 
men even then alive,might have informed him; for,he lived inthe 
very next age after the deceaſe of Hardi-Canute, who died inthe 
year 1042. And Jeffrey Monmouth, was in his lower Anno 1156, 
But, fincc he is by all accompted fabulous, and ſo condemned by 
the Church of Rome, how comes it that William of Malmibury, 
and Simon of Durham that lived in the ſame Century with the 
Dares, and that remember ſo many inferior occurrents of theirs, 
ſhould forget to mention ſp memorable an aftion, as the founding 
of. our Antiquity, had it been built by them? Or how could Henry 
of Huntingdon,luch an authentick Hiſtorian,and Aſormonth's con- 
temporary, if not moreancient, and ſuch a curious Inquiſitor, ashe 
ſeems to be, after the Authors of Store-Heng, be ſo miſtaken as to 
tell us3 Nec poteſt aliquis excogitare, qua arte tanti lapides, adeo 
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in altam elevati ſunt, vel quare ibi conſtru@i ſunt, it the Danes 
were the Founders of it? all which confidered, doth more than 
convince, that S£fone-Heng was erefted not only before the Danes 
badover-run and conquered this Nation, but allo beforethey were 
a known People. And cceuld Mr. Bolton have aſwel made good the 
Title of Bandnica to it, as In all probability he glanced nearly at 
the point of time when it was built z neither Mr. Jores, this Do- 
Gor, nor my ſelf ſhould have had cauſe thus to perplex you about 
the diſcovery thereof, For the Government of Agricola in Britain 
began not above ten years after Petronizs was recalled to Rome , 
ia whoſe time the Neroziarn ſuppoſethit was ſet up. Whereby you 
may obſerve, that Pater Bolton forthe Time, and Dottor Wormius 
for the V/e come very cloſely up to Mr. Foxes his opinion. 

* And as forthe vulgar conceit,{aith Dr. Charleton, that the great 
< decay of the Structure ſhews it to have been more antique, than 
*©the Daniſh Invaſion and Conqueſt here, it may eaſily be ſolved by 
© 1#ſwering, that the Ruines evidence themſelves to bethe effect 
©© not of Time, (the Stones themſelves being of a temper ſo com- 
*< pact and hard, that the Ironteeth of that conſuming Enemy can- 
©© not gnaw or corrode them 3 nor any force of tempeſts impair 
©©them in the leaſt) but of the ſacrilegious violence of Men, who 
* have thrown down moſt of the Architraves, and removed many 
© of the more portable Stones, converting them to private uſes in 
* Buildings, Landmarks, &c. as appears by ſome yet to be ſeen 
*in the neighbouring Villages and fields. 

If this Doctor be no better acquainted with #/culapizs, than he 
is with 0edipas, his advice 1s not much to be eſteemed. Yet never- 
theleſs, I have long attended to meet with ſomething that may be 
granted to expreſs my willingneſsto reſpe&t him, but my expecta- 
tion fails me, for neither can this be allowed, eſpecially ſeeing it 
is no vrlgar conceit. For Mr. Selden and all our Antiquaries of his 
time, were, and all thoſe at preſent are, generally of opinion, that 
nothing more evidenceth the high Antiquity of the ſtructure, con- 
{idering the Stone is ſo obdurate that hardly any Tool can touch 
it, than the great decay thereof, Inſomuch that thuſe deſired 
{ſomething might be ſaid tomake appear, that it was not a work 
of the Drnides, which they acknowledged was performed to their 
good ſatisfattionin STONE-HE MG RESTORED. 

But nothing can more demonſtrate the Ruins to be the effect of 
age, than the Pile it ſelf, For, if you obſerve it, the main decay 
is upon the Weſtern quarter,which of all others in this Kingdom,as ' 
you heard long fince, is the moſt deſtruftive to whatever kind of 
Buildings; when tothe Eaſtern, ſetting aſide thoſe poroſities, and 
vents of the Stones, which long time and weather having eaten in- 


to, make them irregular 3 it ſtands in a great part with the Archi- 


traves incumbent on the Pylaſters, perfect in manner and entire. 
Now, had the deſtruction been made by the People 3 why ſhould 
the work be ruined on the one fide more than on the other 2 Be- 
{ides, it may be demanded, who would be at ſo.vaſt and unneceſ- 


Aary a charge, and to what purpoſe'was it to take the Architraves 


and their ſupporters down? For, they muſt of neceflity be ſcaf- 
folded unto, or underproptat leaſt,otherwiſe the enterpriſe would 
prove calamitous and fatal, They had broken the Altar in 

pieces, 
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picces,and demoliſh'd thar, and thereby aboliſhed utterly the Ido- 
latrous uſe of the place,as much perhaps as was either intended or 
deſired, and left it to time afterwards to conſume the reſt. The 
Pylaſters likewiſe might ſettle, and through ſtarting or leaning a- 
ſide, as we ſeemany of rhem now ſtand, caſt the Architraves from 
off them 3 for the Foundation once giving way, the Tenons could 
no longer keep within the Morteiſes, being ſet dry, that's moſt 
certain. And of this failing of the Foundation nothing gives more 
pregnant teſtimony, than the Iying on the ground of thoſe Stones 
at theEntrances from the Trench,as alfo that Stone marked Q.(in 
Mr. Jones his ſeventh deſign) at whoſe foot the quondam incum- 
bent Architrave, lics now broken. 

But, when the Stones were once down,then,it'strue,the ſacrilegi- 
ous violence of men, might as they found them moreorle(s maliable, 
for their own advantage to make uſe of them, for ſome ſuch occa- 
ſions, as Doctor Charletoz hath faid, contribute towards their fur- 
ther ruine 3 as likewiſe they might over-turn the Pyramids of the 

Tnner Circle and Hexagon, of whichtwo Courſes, being without 
much difficulty or danger to be attempted, very many are gone, 
when moſt of the greateſt, orat leaſt their Fragments, be yet re- 
maining 3 and hence it was that Mr. Jozes (pa. 63.) told us, that 
© The Stones of the greater Hexagon, and outward Circle, after 
<* ſo long conteſt with the violence of time, and injury of weather 
5 are, for the moſt Py at thisday. And for the Do@or 
to ſay, that *© the Stones are of a temper ſo compact and hard, 
<* that the Tron teeth of that confuming Enemy, Time,cannot gnaw 
© or corrode them, norany force of tempeſts impair them in the 
©*leaſt,is ſuch a newPrinciple in Philofophy,as right wel befits him. 
He forgets, what Dr. Heylin remembers of himſelf, Geography bet- 
ter than Divinity ; yet if any man would ſo caſt away his time, as 
toexamine the opinions of fome in matters of Philoſophy, their 
conceptions would be found as extravagant, as their reflections 
upon works of Antiquity contemptible. But, ſome over-weening 
and audaciows wits, are, ſo ambitious to be thought, not Argoſes, 
as this Doctor (pa. 36.) calls them, (for on ſuch he may imbark 
himſelf at Ragyſi for Perſepolis) but Argas's inthe ruines of Anti- 

uity, that they ſpare not to bring into Example Monuments invi- 
fble to divulge them to be ſuch as they never were, to report 
of them what never was, and in confidence of making their own 
brain-ſick imaginations to procure applauſe, take aliberty to cor- 
rupt the Cuſtoms of Nations, falſifte the teſtimonies of Authors, 
and defame thoſe that deliver truth. The Doctor proceeds. 

« Andif the greatnels of its ruins ſince cannot, certainly much 
leſs ought the vaſtneſs and ſtupendious dimenſions thereof, when 
it wasentireand compleat, be thought ſufficient to diſpoſleſs the 
© Danes of the -honour of its Exſtruction. For, of all Nations in 
<« the world, they appear to have taken the moſt both of Delight 
* and Pains, in ſearching after, and bringing together mighty 
< Stones, whereof to make their Monuments 3 ſparing neither 
< time, nor coſt, nor labour, yea many times engaging the whole 
© Nation almoſt, to contribute their hands and purſes rogether, 
© towards the advancing ſuch cr, FY Piles, To teſtity en, 
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« the Hiſtory of Norwey aſſures us, in the life of Haraldas 
<*< Harfagre, that two petty Kings of that Country,conſumed three 
« whole years, and a vaſt treaſure, in caſting up a Sepulchral 
« Mount, and fencing it about with Stones of Gigantick magni. 


«tude: And Saxo Grammaticws (lib. 10.Hiſt. Dan. writing the 


& glorious Actions of Harald, ſirnamed Blaatand, the Son of Gor- 
© zzundand Thyra (Daughter of King Ethelred of Exgland)among 
<< 9ther his great exploits, tells us, that He ſer his whole Army,and 
* another of Oxen, on work to remove from the Juitland hore, 
<« one immenſe Stone, or little Rock, and bring 1t to the place 
© where the body of his Mother lay inhumed , that by erecting it 
* goyer her Grave, he might at once eternize the memory of her 
< yertues,and of hisown filial piety:being ſo far elevated with the 
< plory of the attempt, that he boaſtingly demanded of one of 
<« the Officers of his Navy, who was preſent, 4 tantam alias mo- 
© [em mortali manu tentatam conſpexerit? If ever he had ſeen ſo 
< mountainous a bulk undertaken to be tranſported by mor- 
& tal hands? Upon occaſion of which very relation, 01. ior. 
© vins (Mon. Dan. p. 39.) concludes 3 Nor igitur in ſumptibus 
« parentalibus faciendis ulli genti ceſſiſſe videntur Noſtrates, & 
<< pluris bi Tumuli olim conſtiterunt, quam hodie 4 nobis eſtiman- 
© zxr; Our Countrymen therefore, ſeem inferior to no Nation, in 
& ſumptuous Funerals for their Anceſtors, and theſe Sepulchre, 
< heretofore coſt much more, than is in our daies imagined. Toy 
< confirm this Aflertion yet further, give me leave tourge one 
© moſt pertinent and pregnant teſtimony, out of the Preface of the 
<« ſame Saxo Grammaticus, Danicam regionem Giganteo quordam 
o cnltu exercitam, eximie magnitudinis ſaxa veterum buſtis ac 
&*© fpecubus affixa teſtantur. $nod ſi quis vi monſiroſa patralum am- 
&« bigat., quorundam montium excelſa ſuſpiciat, dicatque, þ callex, 
© qujs eorumt verticibus cautes tante granditatis invexerit. Inopi- 
& nabile namque quivis miraculi hujus eſtimitor advertet, ut mo- 
© lem ſuper plano minime vel difficile mobilem, in tantam monta- 
&« ne ſublimitatis apicem ſimplex mortalitatis labor , aut uſitatus 
© humani roboris conatws extulerit. Utrum vero talium rerun 
& Authaores poſt diluvialis inundationis excurſuam Gigantes extites« 
& rint, an viri corporis viribus ante alios prediti, parum notitie 
© zraditum. That Daneland anciently was inhabited by Giants, 
© ſtones of wonderful magnitude, affixed to the Sepulchres and 
< Caves of our Anceſtors, bear witneſs. Which if any doubt to 
© have been effefted by monſtrous ſtrength, let him behold thetops 
*© of ſome Mountains, and tell, if he be able, who brought thither 
* Rocks of ſuch immenſe greatneſs. For, every competent Judge 
© of this Wonder will perceive it to exceed the imagination of 
© man, how the meer labour of Mortals, or uſual effort of humane 
* ſtrength could advance to a point of ſuch mountainous ſublimi- 
© nity, a weight not at all, or not without extream difficulty, 
* moveableevenon plain ground. But, whether the Authors of 


. *© theſe mighty works were Giants, living after the Deluge was 


*fallenz or men endowed with an extraordinary ſtrength of bo- 
* dy; isnot to be known from Story. 


What 
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W hat delight the Dares took in ſearching after, and bringing 
together mighty Stones, whereof to make their Monuments; and how 
incapable, more than all Nations in the World, they were to take 
pains about them, much leſs to make them of vaſt and ſtupendi- 
ous dimenſions, Wormius hath ſo often told you, that it is trouble- 
ſome to repeat. As for this Doctors Story of the two petty Kings 
of Norwey, durſt he have truſted us with the name of him that 
writ the Hiſtory3 for too many Volumes are extant of that Nation 
for me to ſearch into,on ſo frivolous an occaſion, as the caſting up 
of a Burrow of Earth only,you would have found it no doubt like 
that which enſueth of Harald Blaatard.But,as whatever was done 
by thoſe Princes, before ſubdued to the Daniſh Empire , con- 
cerneth not the Dares; ſo he hath catcht up the relation, though 
unwilling to acknowledge it , leſt you- thould find it , from 
Ol. Wormins, whoſe words, { inſhewing how expenſive theſe Ty- 
muli were, though but of Earth) are 3 Teſtatur enim Hiſtoria Nor- 


vagica in Haraldo Harfagre, regulos duos in Nanmedal fratres ute- cp. s. 


rinos, tribus integris annis. impenſis magnis in unico tumulo fabri- 
cando laboraſſe: In which you tee, not one fillable of any ſuch 
thing, as, Fencing it about with Stones of Gigantich magnitude 3 
as this Door talks of, is ſomuch as intimated. And as for the en- 
terpriſe of Harald Blaatand, however afforded you, I find it in 


the Hiſtories of Denmark to be briefly thus. This Harald was a Sax. Gram. 
Prince, that by his great Valour and Conduct reduced many Coun- - Dan, 


tryes to his obedience; and Son cf that Thyra, whom the Dares. 


tothe immortal Fame of our Engliſh Ladies, 0b inſignem feming Wnt. Dan- 
prudentiam, ſaith Wormiwns, ſtile the Glory of the Daniſh Majeſty = P- 334+ 


to this Day. Now, his Mother being dead, and he conceiving that 
Stone which his Father Gormo had laid before the Church-dore at 
Telling, to be too mean to Conſecrate her Memory to Eternity , 
reſolved to bring one more eminent thither 3 And finding upon 
the Juitland-ſbore a rude Cragg, ſuitable to his minde, employed 
immediately an whole Army of Men, and another of Oxen, for 
hailing it to Telling. As they were thus at work, and Harald him- 
ſelf perſonally preſent, to veiw and order them , an Officer of his 
Fleet arrived, whom asking, If ever by Mortal Men he had ſeen 
the carriage of ſuch a Bulk attempted? Yes, anſwered the other, 
I have lately ſecn a far greater weight more ealily carried on : 
infinuating , how eaſily his Son had drawn the whole multitude 
with him into Rebellion. For, Harald had ſo T yrannouſly op- 
preſſed his Subjects, what by wearing out, and conſuming their bo- 
dies, worſer than ever the Spaniards did the Indians in labcur- 
ing in their Mines what by leizing on their Cattle, over-heating, 
and killing them, with the removing of this one poorStoxe, that 
all conſpiring againſt him fell into Rebellion 3 and his Army dif- 
contented for being made ſuch Slaves,'forſaking him alſo, and his 
own Son Heading them, he was compelled for ſafety of his life, - 
to fly out of his Dominions to Julinum, where he ended his un- 
happy dayes, being T reacheroully ſlain by Tocho , one of his own 
Soldiers there. And thus you ſee, what effefts this Dotors draw- 
ing of Stone with Armies of Men and Oxen produced ; and what 
goud reaſon Wormins had to ſay, ſuch Monuments as theſe were 
very 
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very coſtly, when the tranſporting of one only Stoxe coſt ſo ta- 
mous a Prince both his Life and Kingdome. But, not to leave 
this Story thus : From the Juitland-Coaſt to Telling, now (as ſup- 
poſed) Alling, is not above four Miles, yet, before Harald had car- 
ried the Stoze half way thither, he was enforced to deſiſt, and give 
his undertaking over. Ad ſepulture locum perducere non potuit, 
ſed in medio firme itinere relinquere coa@ws fuitz To the place of 
her Interment he could not bring the ſame, but wascompelled inthe 
middle almoſt of the way to leave it, faith Wormizs. T hough this 
immenſe Stone, little Rock, and ſo Mountainons a Bulk, was but 
twenty one Foot three Inches in lengrh, and fix Foot four Inches, 
and an half in breadth, of our Meaſure, as from the ſame Au- 
thor( Mon. Dan. lib.5. p. 439.and 441.) may be collected. And 
how far moſt of the Stones in our Antiquity exceſlively exceed the 
ſame,Mr.Camden,and Mr. Jones both have long ſince acquainted 
you - and how impoſlible it was for the Dares totranſport ſuch 
weights, 84x0 Grammaticas, and Ol. Wormiws, by the example of 
this Harald, have now given-you farther and more full ſecurity, 

Laſtly, Saxo Grammaticws aflerts the truth 3 for, who they 
were that erected thoſe. rude and barbarous Monuments in the 
now Dominions of Dezmark, and the other ſeptentrional Regi- 
ons, whoſe form and greatneſs have been fully deſcribed, is not 
to be known from Story, unleſs the fore-mentioned, both Gothick 
and Daxiſh Writers, have found them out. And yet this DoQor,out 
of his abundant lack of Truth and Szzcerity, hath, in oppoſition 
toall Authority, all Hiſtory, boldly dared to poſleſs his Readers, 
that they were ſet up by the Dares 3 and were Works of T heirs. 

© Now, if any unprejudicate Man, ſazth he, having heard theſe 
< Teſtimonies, ſhall firſt enquire of our Hiſtorians, what mighty 
* Armies, and innumerous ſwarms of People, were brought out of 
* thoſe Northern Countries to infeſt Britain, together with their 
© too proſperous ſucceſſes in many Fightsz and then conſider 
© wich himſelf, what ſuch numbers of men, employed at once , 
<* and ambitiouſly co-operating in ſuch a Work, might be able to 
<© perform,in a few years, yea, months, and that by meer natural 
© {trength,without any great $kill in Aechaniques,or the Art of re- 
* moving great weights by Exgines:certainly he wil findno difficul- 
* cty in admitting it to be as poſſible, and perhaps more probable, 
f© for the Dares to have brought the great Stones at Stone-Heng 
*to that ground, and there erected them in the order deſcribed 
*©18 for the old Britans, Romans,Sax0ns, or any other Nation. 

' * Eſpecially when it is moſt probable, that thoſe Stores were 
*© fetch'd no farther off,than from Aibary, or Rockley, about three 
** or four Miles diſtant from XMarleborrow, in the ſame County. 
(But, that from thence to Stone-Heng are fifteen Miles at leaft , 
© 35,it ſeeems, thought better #0 be concealed.) For, in the Fields 
* adjoyning to thoſe two Villages, and principally the lat- 
**ter ( which, as Camder obſerves, borrowed its name from 
* thence )) there ſtand up great S#on2s like Rocks , infinite in 
<© number 3 all which perfedtly reſemble thoſe at Stoze-Herg, in 
* Colour, Grain, Hardneſs, and Branching of Veins; and many 


———— 


* of them alſo in Figure and Proportions : brought thither, as is 


** vulgarly, 
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* yulgarly, and perhaps not untauly believed, by the violence of 
< the univerſal Deluge,and there left in the Vallies,as the force of 
© thecurrents abated, Theſe Stones 1 my ſelf have often ſeen, in 
© Journies to Bath from London, and comparing them with thoſe 
© at Stone-Heng, found ſo great an Analogy betwixt them, that 
*ever ſince I have retained an opinion, the Foxnders of that Xſ0- 
© z#ument furniſhed themſelves with materials from the fore- 
© named Places, among ſo greata multitude ſeleQing ſuch, as in 
© magnitude and ſhape might beſt comport with their Deſigns ; 
* and tranſporting them from thence. But how? orby what 
© means? That's the greateſt wonder of all; 

| Nor to take notice of the manifeſt contradittion here, I ſay; 
that every unprejudicate man having heard his teſtimony , muſt 
acknowledge, that for his numerous ſwarms of people in co-ope- 
rating to remove great weights, the Daniſh Phyſitian, in friendſhip, 
hath given him an operating Pi/ already. However, that it is an 
excellent receipt againſt the Feaver Lur-dane, ſome may take no- 
tice if they pleaſe 3 and for their better improvement and be- 
nefit make uſe of ir accordingly. And when he hath made appeaf 
that the Dares ever raiſed Obeliſques of forty, cighty, and ninety 
Cubits high, as (p42. 60.) hetells you the Roxwans did, and brought 
them lo far as from A#gypt to Rowe 3 then let him ſay, certainly it 
is 4s poſſtble, the Danes brought the ſtones to Stone-Heng, and thers 
ereFed them, as the old Romans, or any other Nation; aad till 
then,in modeſty, if not for diſcretion ſake, he might be ſilent. 

T hat the Quarries out of which the ſtones were digged , and 
from whence brought to our Antiquity were at Aibury and therea- 
bouts, thanks to Mr. Jones, that, by ſearching and experimenting 
them, ſo found out, hecan truly and readily tell you , without 
adding or omitting the Colour, Grain, Hardneſs, or their like Sym- 
pathiesz and though in bulk ſome may happily be found there; 
as great as wary are at Stone-Heng z yet nevertheleſs that in f- 
gure and proportions they be like them is denied, in regard little 
lign of workmanſhip 1s to be diſcovered in them; nocare or pains 
it's probable being taken or beſtowed about any , ſaving ſuch only 
as would compleat our Monument , which once finiſhed, thoſe o- 
ther might be left irregular, and at randome, as in all ſach places 
where the like preparations are, and have been made, is and was 
ever uſually done. But that the Stones at Aibury or Rockley 
were ©* brought thither by the violence of the univerſal Deluge, 
« and we aſk in the Vallies, as the force of the currents abated, 
<« js, of all other whimſies the beſt. It ſmels of the Turff, and ſa- 
vours of Monmonths Merlin. Did he not lately tell us they came out 
of the Quarries that they were drawn out of their bed: of Earth; 
and arethey now cometo be brought down by Waters 2 Why did 
he not with the ſameconfidence avouch, that H»gberte the Circe 

of the ſeptentrional Nations wafted them on the ſame waters in 
favour of the Dares to Store-Heng 3 ſince he ſo much prefſeth the 


tuggingat them by Armies of Men and Cattel : Or, that thoſe wa- - 


ters brought them from the Region of the Clouds 2 fince Hiſtory 
informs us , that many great Stones in (ſeveral Ages .have fallen 
thence : or rather, that his Da#iſo Gients fought a fametimes =_ 
I'11 te 
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Sax. G1am, 
lib. 7+ 


Hom. Iliad. 
lib. 7. 


tel there, their offenſive weapons being Stones ? conſidering that 
Saxo Grammaticus relates, they oft-times daſhed out one anothers 
brains with ſuch miſſive Artillery : And that Homer, by Chapman, 
juſtifies it was in praQiſe at the Trojan war, 


Tet Hefor ceas d not ſo, 

But in ſirong hand took up a flint, ( #s he did backward go ) 

Black, ſharp,and big, laid in the field; the ſeven-fold Targe it ſmit 
Full on the boſs, and round about the braſs did ring with it. 

But Ajax a far greater Stone lift up 


But as Nature produced the Stones at Aibury, and the Coun- 
trey adjoyning , as in other Quarries at other places; So I dare 
undertake this Dottor ſhall have the ſcaplings of them , and re- 
maining ſcantlings gratis for fetching away, andfull Authority to 
make his beſt advantage of them , without ever accompting to 
the inhabitants for the profits, were they twice as many as they 
are. But, is It pm_ , that he himſelf hath often ſeen them in 
journeys to Bath from London > Why , who hath not that ever 
travelled that Road? He ſhould have told us News, How, or by 
what means they were thence brought to Stone-Heng? This would 
have worthily become the curious pains, and learned Study of 
ſo profound a DoQor , being the greateſt wonder of all; and not 
trifled us with the Univerſal Deluge , Mighty Armies , Multi- 
tudes of Oxen , vaſt numbers of men imployed at once, and ſuch 
barren and paltry ſtuff. : 

Concerning then this grand I, as hecalls it , I ſay,that 
in all likelihood they were brought thither on Drugg Carriages, 
by Capſtalls removeable as occaſion ſerved , and wrought by 
Men, Horſes, or both : which upon level ground , and up-hill 
might be placed before only, but down-hill aſwell before as be- 
hind , to keep the weight from too precipitous a ſwaying. For 
thus have we ſeenſtones of 11, 12, yea 15 Tunns weight, drawn 
with caſe from the Thames fide up the Hill into Saint Paxls 
Church-yard , by half a dozen of men at moſt , convenient time 
allowed. Thus, Dominico Fontana removed his Obeliſque , be- 
ing 81 foot high , and at the baſe nine foot ſquare of our mea- 
ſure , from the Cirque of Caiw and Nero where it anciently ſtood; 
and brought it to the Piazza before St. Peters at Rome , where 
now to his immortal glory it remains. Andthus the ancient Ro- 
mans, without ever incurring a rebellion,tranſported generally all 
their prodigious weights, as Yitruvias and Albertzs allure 
us. 
Furthermore,why might they not be raiſed by a pair of Shears 
compoſed of two Maſts, ſocketted or morteiſed into a Plank? 
which reſting upon the ground, was removed at pleafure; having 
ouide tackles, blocks and ſhivers proportionable, and Capſtals 
alſo, firmed in proper and convenient places ? fince that 
in the ſame manner we haye beheld hanging in the Air above 
30, 40, yea 70 foot high thoſe ponderous maſſes in the work at 
St. Pauls, and with a delightful facility veered by ten or twelve 


menonly, to the juſt places where they were ordered to be ſet. 
Since 
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Since Fortana principally uſed the ſame way and that the afore- 
named Authors preſcribe it tobe followed, as the Cuſtom of the 
Romans of old alſo. And as for Frames of timber-work,if occaſion 
were, to ſecure fuch ſtones as might poſſibly be in danger, through ' 
vents or flaws, orto keep the Arrss from fruſhing, and the like z 
no doubt, but that all Armatures of that kind were carefully and 
cffetually provided for. I could mention Stones of eighteen Tun 
weight, that at St. Pauls, were, by the ſame way, to beſet above 
80 Foot high, but in regard our late unhappy diltempers preven- 
ted their being put in work, I ſhall forbear. Thus then I have pre- 
ſumed to give my Conjecture, How, and by what means, the great 
ſtones might be brought from Aibury to Stone-Heng, and raiſed 
there. All which nevertheleſs, I leave to be farther enquired into 
ty —_ that are better skilled in the Art of Menadry than | pre- 
tend, 

In the next place Dottor Charlet on endeavours to confirm the 
vulgar, a worthy work I'le promiſe you, it being done to his hand 
in Stone-Heng Reſtored,that the Stones were conveyed to the place 
by humane Arts, not Diabolical Magick, and to this end repeats 
divers performances of divers Nations, Ag yptians, Jews, Greeks 
and Romans of the like nature, yet far more admirable. But find- 
ing that ſeveral of them, with ſome {lender additions have been 
given you alrcady by Mr. Jones (p4.34-) I ſhall forbear the tran- 
ſcription, 

Yet ſeeing nevertheleſs, that among other prodigious works he 
mentions the Pyramides .of #gypt3 Lle take leave to give 
you their Deſcription, together with the divers opinions concern- 
ing them, as delivered by Thomaſo Procacchi in his Funerals of 
the Ancients, after this manner. Thoſe that have ſeen, and by 
ſending men with lights into them, diligently ſearched the Pyra- 
mides which ſtand not far from Cairo, relate,that they have found 
them hollow within. For, after going downwards through a nar- 
row way, 175 paces long, all of poliſhed marble, they have come 
at length to a ſpacious vaulted Room twelve paces ſquare; having 
two leſſer Rooms adjoining toit. Incthe greater was a great Se- 
puichre, and round about the other, ſeveral leffer anes: from 
whence is colle&ed, that in the greater the King, and in the leſſer 
either 'his Children, or Concubines, or other his near Relations 
were intombed. In which regard the opinion of thoſe, comes to be 
confirmed,that ſay,the Pyramides were Sepulchres of Kings, as He- 
rodotws and others hold.. Notwithſtanding which, many conceive 
them to be Monuments of Renown, more rather, than Sepulchres, 
but erefted over Sepulchres in honour of thoſe Kings that excel- 
led in vertue, and raigned with more glory than others. Thote 
are not wanting alſo, that maintain they were built by Joſeph the 
Hebrew for Granaries, and Gregory Nazianzene, not in the leaſt 
to refute this opinion, tells us, that the name ſeems to conſent 
unto it, for that the word «yg, among them ſignifies Grain 3 and 
this may be compared with what is read in Stephane , in that that 
was compiled by Hermolaws Byzantine, that they were ſo called 
«n3 Toy mvz5r, to wit, from the Grain that was ſtored up in them, 
by the Councel of Joſeph the Hebrew, when Zgypt was open 
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by Famine + and many of the common People there, call them 
the Granaries of Pharoah, even to this day, But I muſt haſten to 
what followes. 

© Now, after theſe ſuperlative Examples , ſaith this DoQor, 
* What think you of our Store-Heng, betwixt which and thoſe, 
* 25 to Dimenliuns, is no more Proportion, than betwixt a Pyg- 
© mie, and a Giant ? Can you allow it to have been ſo wonder- 
< full a Task, fora whole Army of Men, and multitudes of Oxen, 
© to tranſport the Stones thereof, ina plain and champian Coun- 
Etrey 5 ef; ecially ſecing the biggeſt of its Stones exceed not 
© twelve Tunn weight, and many of them not two Tunnz and 
<« rhat rhe diſtance from A ock/ey, and Aibury, from whence, it 
©« ſeems, they were fetched, to the place where they were ſet up, 
<© is not above twenty miles at moſt 2 You'l object, perchance z 
< that thoſe mighty Works were performed by Nations, among 
© which were many excellent Mathemaricians, and great Ma- 
<« ſters in the Art of Mecheniques , to which all weights are 
© ealily moveable, and which containeth Demonſtrative Rules, 
© how the ſtrongeſt Oak may be turn up by the roots with 
&« a Horſe-hair , as the learned Author of the Mathematical 
© Magick hath well obſerved, and cleerly proved ( Book 7. 
& Chap. 14.) but this of Store-Heng by a rude and barbarous 
<< People, utterly ignorant of ſuch Machine, and Artificial helps. 
* To this therefore, I anſwer 3 That it doth not appear the 
&* Danes were ſo rude, as to have no acquaintance at all with the 
© uſe of Engines, for the elevation of monſtrous weights : but 
< rather the contrary, infomuch, as their carrying even Rocks 
« themſelves from the Sea ſhore to the very heart of their Conntrey, 
<< of which I have formerly ſpoken, ſufficiently intimates their be- 
<* ing verſed in the uſe of the Leaver, Roller, Wheel, Pulley , 
* wedge, and Screw, which are fundamental faculties of Afecha- 
* xiques ; it being ſcarce conceivable, how otherwiſe they ſhould 
* raiſe ſuch portentons Monuments 4s they did. But allow- 
© ing them to have been as unskilful, as you pleaſe, in ſuch 
inſtruments z yet conſider how Numerozs they were, and how 
© ſttrennuouſly great ſwarms of them uſed to joyn hands tv- 
© pether in ſuch attempts z and you have not forgot the Verſe, 
&« Maltornum manibus grande levatur opws : Many hands make light 
* Work. Whar prodigious matters may be effected by meer 
* ſtrength, and hand-force of great Multitudes, without Rules of 
* Art,maybe diſcerned from the _ Indians;who being deſti- 
< tute of what other Mathematichs, but what Nature dictated to 
* them,and wanting the advantage of Engines,did yet by their ſim- 
< ple toyle,and indefatigable diligence,remove Stones of incredi- 
© ble greatneſs. For, Acoſts(Hiffor. Indic. lib.6.cap. 14.) relates, 
© that he meaſured one Stone brought to Tizguanaco, which was 
& thirty eight Foot long, eighteen broad, and fix thick : and that 
* in their ſtatelieſt Edifices were many other of much vaſter mag- 


< nitude. What's this ? were the Indiazs ſavage > Whence then 
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How 
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| How þpa4 19 their Monuments 2 Du Bart. in 
The Egyptian Spires, Maufolus ſtately Tomb, the Colonies, 


The Walls and Courts of Babylon and Rome ? 


Certainly, this Dofor miſtakes them for his Danes; for, were 
the Indians without Rules of Art, when the Temple of their Idol 
at Mexico, was the moſt glorious, that ever was 1n the Univerſe, 
that at Hier»ſalem excepted ? TheCity of Cxſco the moſt order- 
ly and regular, that ever the world ſaw, Nova Palma in Dalmatia 
7M alide 2 What may, or rather, what may not be ſaid of their 


Artifice in working Feathers, Gold, Silver ; when their Royal Gar- ' 


dens were planted with Trees of Silver, bearing fruits of Gold in 
bigneſs according to the life, as nature had produced them 
throughout the whole Continent of Azzerica ? and their curioſity 
in Feather-works was ſuch, that it ſurpaſſeth all credit and be- 
lief, For politique Government, Military Diſcipline, wiſe Apo- 
thegmes, Valour, Magnanimity, and other Heroick vertues, they 
may be ranged with the Greeks and Romans upon equal terms: 
And whether they were the Off-ſpring of the Ten Tribes of 7/rael 
jet others determine, this being no place for it, thoughI conceive 
much might be ſaid in order thereunto 3 if either their knowledge, 
according to ſacred Story, of the Creationand Deluge, their Cir- 
cumciſfion, Hebrew Cuſtoms, Hebrew Inſcriptions, or their deſ- 
cent into the Territories of Mexico be conſiderable - In which 
tranſmigration they conſumed the ſame nutmber of years, made 
the like encampings and removes 3 and with their Prieſts, carry- 
ing a Tabernacle inthe midſt of twelve groſs Battalions, march- 
edinthe ſame manner, as the Iſraelites did intheirpaſſage to the 
Land of Canaan from Zgypt. But whether hath this DoGtor made 
us wander | 
Doth he tell us likewiſe that the Dazes? Thoſeof oldI intend 
alwaies, for the mudern are, ought, and muſt be reverenced for e- 
verby us. That theold Dazes I ſay, were verſed in the nſe of the 
Leaver, Roller, Wheel, Pully, Wedge and Screw? When his own 
Author Wormixs declares the contrary; and alwel Saxo Gramma- 
tices , as Olaxs Magnus record, that their Arts were Nigromancy, 
Sorcery, Perjury, Treachery, Cruelty and Tyranny : Their Pro- 
feſſions; Adultery, Rape, Rapine, Robbery, Pyracy, and Sacri- 
lege: Their Recreationsz Homicide, Filicide, Fratricide, Patri- 
cide, Matricide and Regicide: Of all which the Examples in the 
One are as numerous, aSalmoſt the folio's of his Hiſtory 3 and the 
Other hath whole Chapters of them. Wirth thoſe Arts which we 
call Libera], they wereas well acquainted, as with the plunder of 
the Painters Wives [fland, or the Circles of hnge Stones eretted 
there, or no where for inaugurating their Kings. And (o little of 
Science or Ingexuity Eraſmas found in thoſe, of them of the mid- 
dle Age, that he admires how one (o learned and eloquent as 8ax9# 


Grammaticas could ever be bred among ſuch barbarous and brui- Eraſm. is 
tiſh people. Hear him, Probo, ſaith he, vividuwm & ardeins (54Xx0- cenſura de 
nis Grammatici) ingenium, orationem nuſquamremiſ[ am, Oc. ute: 


ſatis admirari non queam, unde ills gtate | work? Dano #anta vis 
eloquends. K k k But 
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But what ? Ishe at his whole Armies of men, and multitudes of 
Oxen again ? It is rank you know, and he wears it as bare, as Ha- 
rald Blaatand did the bones of his Subjeds, in endeavouring to 
tranſport one Stone far, inferivur to ours in magnitude, four little 
miles, and could not. It is a Maxim a(wel in Menadry as War, 
Non tantum multitudo, quam Ars & exercitium facit vidorians, 
Multitudes breed confulion;z. whatfoever works not proportio- 
nably, or whoſoever weighs not equally with his Fellows, his la- 
bor is wholly loſt,as we ſee daily in but the —_— of anAnchor. 
It isa true and equal draught, a juſt and even poile, that carries 
on, and raiſeth up mighty weights, ſuch as are viſible inour Anti- 
quity. In caſting up Mounts of Earth and Trenches, and fortify- 
ing of Campes, where every Soldier and Horſe-boy may handle a 
Spade or Mattock, wv hole Armies may be ſet on work, and be they 
never ſo barbarous, make admirable diſpatch. Burt, in fuch un- 
dertakings as Storne-Heng, where Art and Induſtry, togerher with 
expert and skiltul Artiſans arercquired, rude rabbles breed diſor- 
ders and diſturbance, and are Hinderers rather, than Advancers 
of ſuch clegant and well ordered Erections. 

In order now to a concluſion, I am briefly to put you in mind, 
with what, in relation to the manifeſting of our Antiquity to be 
a work of the Romans,hath been largely proved. 1. T hat thegreat- 
neſs of bulk, and the ſeveral forts of Decornm obſerved by the 
Romans to render Their works magnificent, 1s eminent therein, 
2, That, as the Tyſcan Order is a plain, ſimple, and Gigantique 
manner of Building, fo is oxr, or rather Their Stone Heng. 3.That 
in Their great Structures, Th:y uſed generally Pylaſters aſwel as 
Pillars. 4. That, i# was conformed by the Architectonical ſcheme, 
in uſe with Their ArchiteCts & Aſtrologers,both.5.T hat, They made 
their ſtately works ſometimes of ſix, fometimes five, ſometimes four 
courſes of Piallrs, as our Antiquity hath four courſes of Pylaſters. 
6.T hat ,the inner courſes of thoſe works, were oft-times higher,oft- 
times lower than the outward,and uncovered alſo, as Stone-Heng. 
7. Chat,the manner of banding great Stones by Tenons & Morteiſes 
was uſed by Them. 8.T hat in mightyStructures, where th2 itones were 
of extraordinary greatneſs, They laid them without Mortar. 9.That 
ſuch proportions & ſymmerries,asThey frequently obſerved in the 
Tuſcan Order, are apparant in our Antiquity. 10. That, for many 
hundreds of years They lived peaceably in Wiltſhire, in places con- 
fining Store- Heng. 11, That, the Plate of Mettal, if any ſuch 
were found, might be inſculpt with Thezr Letters, rather than the 
Characters of any other people. 12. That, not any of the 
Runick Nations , much leſs the Dames of Old made any engrave- 
ments on ſuch Plates. 13. That, the Stones at Stoze-Henn were 
wrought. And what exaG@ Analogy that undoubted work »f the 
Romans in Scotland, built by the Emperor Cara»ſews, hath to our 
Antiquity, from Ni#nixs and Camden you have heard, 

In the next place, in relation tothe uſe, and that It was anci- 
ently a Temple of the Romans, is fully proved. (1.) That, as 
Stone-Heng had a ſpacious Court about it, ſo the Temples of the 
Romans, wherein the Victims for Oblation were ſlain. (2.) That 
the Altar in The ſtood in poſition towards the Eaſt. (3.) That 
the 
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the Principal entrance into 7hew, was, according to Their tituati- 
on, diſpoſed indifferently to any Region of the Heaven.(4.)That 
Their Temple Monopteros, in all particulars, reſembled the out- 
ward courle of Pylaſters, as at Stone-Heng. (5. That the Perip- 
teros was ſubject to alteration at the diſcretion of- Their Archi- 
teFs. (6.) That They commixt ſet Forms, and deſcript Or- 
ders in one and the ſame Temple. (7.) That, as in places 
where Temples of the Romans anciently ſtood, the Heads of 
Bulls, or Oxen, Harts, and ſuch other Beaſts have been digged 
up 3 fo, the like have been found in and about our Antiquity , 
together with other Sacreds peculiarly appertaining to the Mini- 
{tration of Their Idolatrous Kites and Ceremonies. And to fa 
ſomething of the Dedication, That the Rowarns did build Tem- 
ples to Celxm; Circular in Formez Every way open; Uncover- 
ed at top3 and fituated in Plaines 3 hath in like manner been ma - 
nifeſtly proved. 
Laſtly, To evidence that the Dares could not be the Authors 
of Etone- Heng, hath been made appear. (1.) That They were 
not addiGed to, nor delighted in, Monuments of huge Stones 5 and 
had they ſo delighted , had nur Workmen to manage them. 
(2.) That They gloried in Works of diſpatch only, viz. Mounts, 
and Burrowes of Earth. (3. That They uſed not, in memory of 
Their Atcheivements, to ſet up in Their own Countrey , or elſc- 
where, Monuments of Stone of any kind, much leſs in England 
or Scotland, (4.) Thatthe Antiquities of Scotland, parallel to 
Stone-Heng, are unqueſtionably Rowan Works. Neither have 
any in that Kingdome been brought into Example, unlets by my 
ſelf, how forward in his promiſes ſoever this Doftor was : Bur, 
more than a Man can doe is not to be expeded. (5.) That, of 
whatever Monuments in the now Denmark, which have been de- 
ſcribed , not any were founded by the Dares, but either by the 
Cimbrians, or Gothes of old; and if not by them, by whom is nor 
to be known from Story. (6. That, by whomſuever thoſe were 
made,they were all of unwrought Stone, rude Craggs, ſuch as Ma- 
ture her ſelf afforded, and not any one of all them agreeable, in 
any particular, with that of Stome-Heng. (7.)That,upon never fo 
firi& an Inqueſt,neither the ancient Britans,nor S4xons,nor Danes, 
can be found to have any probable pretence to the glory of crett- 
ing our Antiquity. (8.) That, ſeeing our aacient Hiſtorians, who 
lived in the ſame Century with the Danes, have recorded it to be 
of unknown Foundation , it is an infallible teſtimony, that it 
was no Work of Theirs. (9.) That of the ſundry wemoriall: , 
which their Armies left in this Iſland , you have heard in part, 
and more ſhall ere lang, (10.) That the great decay of the Stru- 
Qure deciares the ſame to be of far higher Antiquity than the 
Danes. {11.) That, this decay is the effect of Time, not vio- 
lence of Men. (12.) That, the magnificence of the ſame at firſt, 
together with the vaſtneſs of ſtrength, and kill in Engines, requt- 
red tothe tranſportation, and elevation of Stones of ſuch prodigi- 
ous Bulks, are alone (_m Arguments to manifeſt both to the 
preſent World, and all tuture Ages, that the Danes neither were, 


nor could be the Authors of our Antiquity. 
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W hich conſidered, Mr. Foxes his opinion, that the Romans, and 
only the Komans were the Founders of Stone-Heng, appears in all 
probability valid, and decked 1n the lively colours, and plain Li- 
very of "Fruth. Nor, let it be deemed preſumption in me to aſſert 
it, heing it hath his advantage over all others, concerning the ſame 
obſcure Subje@, that it ſtands impregnable z and, is not to be re- 
futed. All which, nevertheleſs, together with what ever elſe is 
delivered by me, in relation thereunto, is ſubmitted to your Cax- 
dor; hoping, it may be favourably interpreted by thoſe, that are 
better acquainted with the Antiquities of the Rowars,thanl pro- 
teſs my ſelf to be. However , I doubt not, but your Clemency 
will grant , that my. weakneſs ſhall not be pleaded iz Bar, to 
Their (o juſtifiable, and faire a Title. But , methinks ſome be- 
gin to whiſper,that tothe pointof Time, which Dr.Charletox hath 
aſſigned for his conceited building of Stoze-heng by the Dares', 
and which he ſo much relies upon 3 not any thing hath yet been 
ſpoken, what therefore can be ſaid to that? This, it's true, reſts 
to be examined, and thereat we ate now arrived, it being ſtated 
by him thus. 

© In the ſtrength of this confidence, therefore, ſaith he, I ad- 
© venture to acquaint you moreover with my conjecture z con- 
* cerning the TIME, when &toxe-Heng was firſt ſet up : Which 
*<[ take to be in the beginning of the Reign of that excellent 
© Prince, Alfred, or Alured, who, as he was the firſt Anointed 
* King of this Iſland, ſo was he the firſt learned King, and moſt 
© munificent Patron to Scholars, that ever ſwayed the Scepter of 
© Britain, For, all our Chronicles agreeingly deliver, that he 
© was ſcarceſly ſeated in his Throne, when there came over great- 
* er ſwarmsof Dares, than ever before, to infeſt his Dominions , 
« and that after many #rfortanate Battles with them, he was re- 
© duced to that extremity, that leaving his large Monarchy to the 
< rage and rapine of thoſe inſulting Pagans, he fled for ſafety of 
< his life into the Mariſhes of Somerſet-Shire , where , for two 
<< zeares he lay concealed in a poor diiguiſe, ſuſtaining himſelf by 
« Fiſbing and Fowling. Among other adventures that befell this 
< glorious Perſon in this-dark eclipſe, it is not unworthy remem- 
<« brance, that on a time, as he was ſetting in the Chimney Corner, 
< in the Cottage of a Cow-Heard ( who had entertained him into 
< his Service ) and buſied in trimming his Bow and Arrows 
< a4 Cake of Dough lying to be baked on the Hearth before him, 
* chanced to be burned z which the good Wife imputing to his wy 
< ſe(t, in great fury caſt away his Bow and Arrows, and ſharp 
&« checking him, ſaid 3 Thou fellow, doſt thou fee the Bread burn 
< before thy face, and wilt not turn it? and yet thou art glad to 
«eat it, before it be half baked. Shortly after this, learning po- 
<« licy from adverſity, and deriving courage from neceflity 3 he ven- 
< tured, in the habit of a common Minſtrell, to enter intothe Dayxes 
« Camp (in ilt-Shire, and probably not far from the place where 
<« Sfone-Heng ſtands) and having viewed the manner of their En- 
< camping, and obſerved their ſecurity,he returned back to ſeveral 
< of his Lords, retreated into the I{land called Zdlizg ſey, environ- 


«ed with two Rivers, Thane and Parret, in Somerſet-Shire, and ac- 
<© quainting 
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< quainting them in how careleſs and open a poſture he found the 
© Enemy 3 recollefted the ſcattered remains of his Forces, and with 
&© theſe ſurprizing the Dares, and putting them firſt into a panick 
< terror, and then tu flight, gave them ſo conſiderable a defeat , 
*©that they immediately ſubmitted to a Treaty, and delivered Ho- 
<« ſtages for performance of Conditions, | 
* Now, conſidering the extreme low ebb of Fortune, to which | 
* this excellent King was at that time brought 3 and the high flood | 
© of proſperity that in the mean while had advanced the Dares over | 
* all parts of his Dominions, inſomuch, that nothing ſeemed wan- 
«ting to complete their conqueſt, but only to finde out the few De- 
<« fendants who remained in obſcurity z and withall reflefting upon 
© the former mentioned Cuſtom of that ambitious and Martial Na- 
&© tion, to ere Courts Royal of huge Stones, according to the man- | 
< ner deſcribed, for the EleCtion of their Kings, in all Countries , 
© where the happy ſucceſs of their Arms had given them a Title to; 
© Soveraignty : I am apt to believe, that having then over-run the 
« whole Kingdom, except only Somerſet-Shire, and encamping their 
© main Army in Wilt-Shire, for near »por two years together ; and 
< ſetting up their reſt in a confidence to perpetuate their newly ac- 
«© quired Powerz they employed themſelves, during that time of 
« ſeifure and jollity, in erecting $70ze-Herg, as a place wherein to 
© Ele& and Inaugurate their Supreme Commander, King of Exg- 
* land: The weakneſs of the diſtreſſed 4/fred affording them a 
< fit opportunity, and that Country yeilding them fit Materialls for 
© ſogreat and ſtupendious a Work. Nor is it improbable , that 
«the great ſupinity and diſorder, in which the Royal Spie found 
<© them, when the Magick of his Fiddle had charmed them into an 
« ;mperception of the Majeſty of his Perſon , and procured him#a 
< free welcome into their Camp 3 might be occaſioned by the jubile 
< they celebrated, after they had finiſhed that laborious task, and 
<« therein newly Crowned their King, after a Triumphal manner, 
&« ſuch as at once correſponded with the faſhion of their Anceſtors ' 
«© and expreſſed the profuſeneſs of their publick joy. For many 
« of our Hiſtorians relate, that the Daniſh Army was at that time let 
© looſe to Luxury and Revellingz and that the unknown Muſitian 
«was brought to play before their King, Garmuznd, in his Tent, du- 
< ring a long and magnificent Feaſt. Bur, perhaps, I may be thoughe 
© too bold, in daring, from ſuch ſlender paſſages and circumſtanti- 
& all hints,thus preciſely to gueſs at the Ageof this Antiquity 3 con- 
« cerning whoſe Original, neither Hiſtory, nor Tradition hath left 
<« any glimpſe of light, whereby the inquiſitive might be guided 
<« through the darkſom vale of uncertainty, to the delightful Man- 
« fjon of Truth. Leaving every man, therefore; to the liberty of 
« his own thoughts, touching this particular, as alſo whatever elſe 
< hath been ſaid of the Monument its ſelf, and its original deſignati- 
« on : I here put a period tothis Diſcourſe, wherein, though T have 
« adventured to contend with Oblivion; I had no deſigne to uſurp 
«© ypon the Judgment of others; | | 
We muſt now return to the Story of the Dares again. King Ethels &oll. 2 . 


—  - 


red dying of his wounds received in the Battle of Merton, as you — in AIf. 

have heard; Z#lIfred , or Alfred, his Brother, ſucceeded in thie Spec 

Kealme, in the Year of our Salvatjon, 872, The beginning of his 
L1l Raign 


1 
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Raign was full of Wars and troubles. For, within one Moneth af- 
: ter his Coronation, the Danes mage an irruption into Wilt-Shire , 
| and advanced as far as Wiltor, where, on the South-Bank of the Ri- 
ver Willy, Alfred encountred them, and was defeated ; whereup- 
on, coming to a Treaty, and compounding with them, they depart- 
ed immediately the Countrey, and Wintred at London. And 
this was the firft time that ever the Dares ſet footing in Wilt-Shire, 
They had now the Rule of all the North-pait of Exgland, from 
the River of Thames, with Mercia , London, and Eſſex, and dil- 
daining that Alfred ſhould bear any Dominion on the other (ide of 
the Thames South-ward, under the Command of Gurthur, or Gur- 
mund,Erketeland Ammond,that by our Writers are ſtiled Kings,drew 
their joynt Forces Weſt-ward toward him. But what Battels enſued ; 
what pacifications were madez how Rolls, upon his coming in, was 
defeated ; and how the Danes thereby, accounting all Accords , 
| diſſolved, reſumed Arms 3 and were overthrown by Alfred, with 
| other particularities of this Warr, I ſhall not draw from the Chan- 
nels of our ſeveral Hiſtories z but. derive what conduceth chiefly to 
our preſent purpoſe, from the Fountain-head it ſelf, Aſerizs Mene- 
| venir, tobe preſented to you. Obſerving only, that till Polydoy Yir- 
| | gils time, never word was heard of Alfreds entring diſguiſed into 
the Danes Camp 3: how many ſoever of our Hiſtorians, this Door 
would enforce you to believe, relate the ſame. 

| Aſſer. Men. ds Aſſerizs then having diſcourſed the coming down of the Dares 
ifrecs _ to Chipenham, harrying the Countrey, and Wintring there Arno 
++" "0s 878, ſaith, That at the ſame time King #Ifred, with ſome few of his 
Frankf. 1603. Nobles, and ſome Soldiers and Subjects retiring into the Woods, 
and Fenny places of Somerſet-Shire, lived in great diſtreſs, having 
nothing to ſubſiſt upon, but what by frequent irruptions, ſometimes 
openly, ſometimes privately, they purchaſed from the Enemy with 
hazard of their lives. But, the Brother of Jnguar and Þralfdene, be- 
ing overthrown and ſlain in Devor-Shirez Alfred, the Feaſt of 
Eafter in the ſame year being paſt, annoyed the Pagans out of 
Acthelingneg; and in the ſeventh week after Eaſter rid to Selwood , 
| whether tiock'd to him trom all parts the Inhabitants of Sowerſer- 
| Shire, Hamp-Shire, and Wilt-Shire, and with great joy to ſee their 
King again, encamped oxe night there. Next morning early the King 
diſlodging came unto Acglea , and at that place quartered another 
o; #ight, and from thence advancing the morrow after to Ethandum, gave 
_— ''* Battel to the Pagazs univerſal Hoaſt, and with great ſlaughter to- 
| tally routed them, purſuing them to their Camp there, and putting 
| to the Sword all thoſe that could not recover it in ſafety. A wag- 
| 2ificent Feaſt with a witneſs. This done, he beſieged them therein, 
| and reduced them to ſuch extremities, that within fourteen dayes 

| they ſued: for Peace, and obtained it, upon Condition, that the 
| ſhould Swear, with all ſpeed to depart the Kingdom, and that God. 
ram , their King, ſhould be Baptized. Thus far this eye-witnels, 

= | this Ancient Hiſtorian: | | 
| Being thus aſſured, both of the Time and Place, Let's ſee how 
 £#dindon is (cicuate,in-reſpeRt of Aibxry and Stonre-Heng. TheCoun- 
ty of Filt-Shire, encloſed on the Eaſt with Berk Shire and Hamp- 
Shire,” and on the Welt with Semerſet-Shire 3 is by the .Inhabji- 
tants divided into North-W1lt-Shire, and South-1W71t-Shire. North- 
Wilt-Shire 


— 
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Wilt-S$hire is that part thereof, which from the foot of the Hills en- 
vironing the Plain, extends to the North-ward, until bounded 
by Glonceſter-Shire, as South-Wilt-$hire is confined by _ et-Shire. 
Within this later Diviſion ſtands Stone-Heng, and inthe former x- 
dindon and Aibury, lying in the manner of a Scalenum > for, from 
Edindon to Aibury Eaſt-ward, by the neareft Road, is about fix- 
teen Miles, from Aibury to Stone-Heng South-ward eighteen , and 
from thence to return to Edindon Weſt-ward four-teen; beyond 
which, about twelve Miles North-ward, on the border of Gloxuce- 
fter-S hire, ſtands Chipenham. And now let us obſerve , ſince nothing 
elſe can, whether Place or Time will give any intereſt tothe Danes 
in Stone- Heng. 

This Doctor then, being obliged to propoſe ſome ſet time for 
his pretended erection of our Antiquity by the Dazes, bath told 
you, that it ws firſt ſet up by them, in the beginning of King Al- 
freds Raign, during his concealing himſelf in Somerſeg-Shire. And 
wherefore he concluded upon this time rather than any other, two 
reaſons may eſpecially be given, Firſt, no time more ancient could 
be found out by him; for that the Dares, never from their firſt In- 
vaſion, made any Incurſion into Wilt-fhire, untill this King came un- 
to the Crown. Secondly ,' In regard they ſcarcely ever afterwards 
appeared in that Countrey, till the whole Kingdom came abſolute- 
ly under the power of Canutws 3 and that heand his Iſſue were not 
Inaugurated on Mounts of Earth here, nor choſen by EleQors ſtand- 
ing on Stones, but Royally Crowned with Engliſh or Saxox Ceremo- 
| nies, he knew, was too well underſtood, for him to ſuggeſt the con- 
trary. Of the Intervall nevertheleſs ſome accompt is fit to be gi- 


ven, and let this ſuffice. Edwerd ſucceeding his Father 4/fred , ſo Camd- Brit, 
cloſely purſued the Train of his Viories, that he brought Eaſt? *#?' 


Anglia under his ſubjection : like as #thelFane, his Son, with great 
ſlaughter of the Dazes, ſubdued Northumberland ; and fo terribly 
followed them, that he forced them either to depart the Realm, or 
ſubmit unto his Power. Thus, untill Ethelreds Reign, ſome pett 
Rebellions of the Dazes in Northumberland intervening, and as ob: 
ten ſupprefled, the Kingdom remained quiet. But, this Prince be- 
ing of a ſoft and dull ſpirit, neither fit for attion, nor fortunate in 
proceedings, the Dares took their advantage, and bringing in new 
Forces, and in ſeveral places waſting miſerably rhe Countrey, con- 
ſtrained the Ergliſhat laſt, to redeem their Peace yearly witha great 
ſumme of Money 3 and ſo infolently they domineer'd, that the En- 
gliſþ conſpired generally together, and 1n one night Maſlacred them 
all, every Mothers Son of them, throughout England: Anno 1002; 
T his ſlaughter of his People fo enflamed Sxexo, Raigning at that 
time in Denmark, that he invaded England with a mighty Army, and 
having in a furious and enraged mood made much ſpoyl, he put 
Ethelred to flight, ſubdued the whole Kingdom, and left the ſame 
unto his Son Canutw, to ſettle himſelf therein. And as before till 
Alfreds Raign we heard not one word of the Dazes being in Wilt- 
ſhire, ſo afterwards they are not to be met withall there, till we finde 
Sweno Rifling Wilton, and taking Salis-bury, and Carutas firing the 
old Caſtlez Anno 1003. And this compelleth me to acquaint you 
here with a memorable Monument indiſputably Theirs; For, much 
about this time, they made ſuch cruell deſtruftion in rile-ſhire, that 
It 
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it pollefſeth the prime place in the Catalogue of thoſe ſeven Coun- 
ties within this Kingdome, which they wholly depopulated; not, as 
this Door, adorned with magnificent Structures of immortal Fame, 
But, in conducting you to Edindor, to finde how long the Daxes 
lay encamped there,by the way, I am to obſerve, with what ingenui- 
ty this Door, to ſet ſome gloſs upon his Counterfeit, hath given 
you the Story 5 Firſt then, he tells you, that ©* after many unfortu- 
& 2ate Battels with the Danes, King Alfred was reduced to that extre- 
* wity,that leaving his large Monarchy to therage of the inſulting Foe, 
© be fled for ſafety of his life, into the Mariſhes of Somerſet-Shire, But 
when, and where were theſe unfortunate Battels Fought ? In the 
firſt, indeed, Anno 872, at Wilton , he was worlted ; but how ? He 
had with an handfull of Men, tumultuouſlly raiſed, routed the huge 
Multitudes of his Enemies; who, in their flight obſerving the con- 
temptible number of their purſuers,rallied, and wonn the Field ; and 
upon an cafie compoſition left the Countrey again. In 876 , they 
being gotten through Dor/ſet-Shire into Devon-Shire, he welcomed 
them with ſuch an Entertainment, that they gave him both Fledges 
and Oath to depart with all ſpeed. In 877 he Fought ſeven dread- 
full Battels with them, aguayy unfortunate to either Party ; but that 
Alfred had the better of them, appears plainly, In regard the en- 
ſuing Peace was much to his advantage : One Article thereof being, 
&« That the Danes ſhould admit no more of their Nation to arrive in this 
Tſland. In this year alſo he defeated Rollo, and after a blood 
Break-Faſt, ſent him aboard his Ships to a ſad Dinner 5 who joyfull, 
nevertheleſs, that he had ſo eſcaped, ſet Sail for Frazce, and bid 
England adieu for ever. Now theſe were Victorious, you'l ſay, ra- 
ther, than unfortunate Battels, and theſe were all that A/fred ſtruck 
with the Dazes, before his retirement, Neither did his retirement 
proceed from any overthrow he appeares to have received, but in 
regard the Dazes accompting the Peace diſſolved , for that he had 
Fought Rollo; wereentred into his Dominions with ſuch mighty 
Powers, as that with the inconſiderable Forces he had about him, he 
found himſelf upable to attacque them, and therefore withdrew un- 
till neceſlity, or ſome favourable occaſion, gave him opportunity, or 
compelled him to take the Field again. | 
Secondly, This Doftor affirms, that © for two years be lay con- 
& .ealed 5 when by conſent of Hiſtory it is manifeſt, that as he con- 


| cealed not himſelf on the ſudden 3 ſo, he did not conceal himſelf 
'once for all, but ſeveral times, during this their invading him , as 


he found it more or leſs advantageous. Oft times, ſaith Speed, he 
hid himſelf out of fight; And one while he retired, and gaveground, 
otherwhiles preſſed hard upon them with his Victorious Forces ; ſaith 
Camden. However unfortunate DuCtor Charletorn ſtiles them. 
Thirdly,He ſuggeſts, that**© the Camp of the Danes was not far from 
© the place where Stone-Heng ſtands 5 when, he could not, but from 
moſt of our Hiſtorians know, that it was at Edirdoz, in a different 
Trad of the Countrey, fourteen Miles from jt to the Weſt-ward , 


_ and Aibury ſixteen, quite another way North-ward. 


Fourthly, He ſaith, that, © The Danes were advanced over all parts 

&< of bis Dominions, and had over-run the whole Kingdome, except only 
© Somerſet-Shire, and encamped their main Army in Wilt-Shire for 
© year upon two geares together. When, as well the Counties of —_ 
Shirg 
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Shire and Hamp-Shire, as Somerſet-Shire, were under King Alfreds 
Command, not one Garriſon in all theſe Countyes, nor Town, ex- 
cept Chipenham and Edindon, being taken in by the Daxes, as any 
Author records and that all Devox-Shire alſo, or a great part there- 
of at leaſt wasat his devotion, the ſurpriſe of Hungar's Brothers, as 
was ſaid, is ſufficient teſtimony. And as concerning the Zanes en- 
camping for ſo long a time in Wilt-Shire, Specd mentions not their 
being there ſo much as a day, But, from 4//erizs reporting the re- 
rixement of Alfred to Edelingſey, together with his hardſhips endu- 
red in that place, and — his moſt ſignal Victory over the 
Danes, to have happened in the firir of the year 878. relates from 
Polydore Virgill his entring diſguiſed into the Daxes Camp 3 but . 
where it was,he is altogther filent. Camder,what occaſion ſoever he 
hath to touch upon this Story, followes 4ſerixs directly, as well in 
other particularities, as alſo that the Dares lay encamped at Edin- 
don, in old time Eathanvune, not far from Weſtbury , under the Plain: 
And Hollinſhed followes the ſame Author likewiſe, but findes the 
Danes Wintring at Chipenham in 878, which is not improbable; for, 
the ſeventh week after Faſter, in878, could not ſucceed the Winter 
of 878, however this date 1s crept inro the Frank ford Copy. 

But,as at what preciſe time,during the Winter, 4/fred betook hims+ 
ſelf to his retirement, appears not, ſo that the Danes came*not to 
Edindon untill about the end of February,or March following, thus 
appears. Firſt, becauſe till the Winter was paſt they could not 
move from Chipenham, which the Scituation of the Countrey, and 
Soil manifeſtly declares. Secondly, In regard, whereas before that 
time we find Alfred making Excurſions , ſometimes openly, ſome- 
times privately; at Eaſter we hear of his raiſing a Caſtle at Edling- 
ſez, and perpetually and indefatigably diſturbing the Enemy as 
well knowing it to be high time to put himſelf into a poſture of 
Warr, when the Danes were drawn down ſo near him, as to the 
very borders of Somerſet-Shire. So that at what time ſoever,after 
Winter paſt, they encamped at Edizdoz,it is moſt clear,moſt certain, 
they were utterly defeated in the beginning of the enſuing Sum- 
mer, Anno 878, whereby at utmoſt they remained there not above 
five Moneths. 

Laſtly, (for his other Fables, of EleQing, Feaſting, Fudling, Fid- 
ling, they are beneath us.) He would perſwade you, that the Dazes 
<© employed themſelves , during that time of leaſure and jollity , in 
© ereting Stone-Heng 3 when Speed faith, they lay like Senacheribs, 
wallowing in wantonneſs; and Fox, in {loth and idleneſs;which could 
not have been recorded of them, had they undertaken , and bufied 
themſelves about the Building of ſogreata Work. But, on this we 
mult ſomewhat more particularly inſiſt. 

By conſent of Authors, both Ancient and Modern , it now ap- 
pears plainly , that the Dazes lay encamped at Edindor' not five 
Moneths. And this DoQor, in oppoſing at firſt the Magnificence of 
our Antiquity, grants, that ** firength of Emgines, multitude of 
& Hands, lengthof Time, &C. are to be conſidered, and xeceſſarily 
© made uſe of in bringing togetber, and raiſing ſo many and ſolarge 
© Stones. And can any rational Man then think, that ſo many, and 
ſuch ſtupendious Stones, in ſuch an huge and monſtrous Work as 
Stone-Heng 3 could be digged __- the Quarries, A. 
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ted [o far, wrought, raiſed, ſcaffolded unto, ſet and finiſhed in five 
Moneths 2? Beſides, what weather might happen 1s as conſiderable, ag 
whatever elſe. For, unleſs that were ſeaſonable, not a Stone could 
poſſibly be ſtirred from Aibury, or Reckley, what Arts or Engines foe- 
ver were employed, the Soil is ſo deep and Miery. For that, theſe 
two places are the very pits, and ſinks of all that T raCt of the Coun- 
trey, where they lye.z and what by the drilling down of the water, 
upon the falling of Rains, from the long, rather than ſteepy Hills, 
which every way ſurround them 3 what by the frequent over- 
flowing of the River Kemnret, the wayes are ſo quagmire-like, that 
for ordinary Travellers they are ſcarcely paſſable, much leſs for ex- 
traordinary carriages of exceſſive weight. So that had the Dares 
quartered at Edindon all Winter; or had they been capable, or de- 
lighted in effefting ſuch a Work as Stone-Heng 3 they might not , 
they could not enter upon it, untill the ſeaſon favoured them, or the 
Spring. And how ſoon after that approached they wereoverthrown, 


hath been fully proved. : : : 
wormizs told us,and from him this Door might alſo, had he been 


ſo ingenuous , as to deal faithfully 3 that two petty Kings of Noy- 

wey conſumed three whole years, in caſting up a Tuxxlw , or 

Mount of Earth only. And ſhall it then be conceived, that ſo pro- 

digious a Structure as our Antiquity, could be compleatly built in 

leſs than half a year. Jeffrey Monmonth will , perchance , inform 
ou, that his Merlin was longer about it. 

Both of them acquainted you likewiſe, that Harald Blaatand ſet 
his whole Army , and another of Oxen, on work (* no Man knows 
how long)to remove from the J=itland-ſhoar one only immenſe Stone, 
not-two Miles. And can it then be —_— that ſo many farr more 
immenſe Stones, were brought, from beyond Afarleborough, eight- 
teen Miles at leaſt, and put in Work in twenty weeks. 

I hinted formerly, as you may remember, the great Architrave , 
incumbent on the middle Intercolumn of the Portzco, at the weſt end 
of St. Pauls Church. This Stone, which is much lefs in bulk than 
any of thoſe that at Stoxe-Heng lie over the Pylaſters of the great- 
er Hexagon,was two years at leaſt, ereit could be come at, and drawn 
forth of the vaſt Quarries at Portland; notwithſtanding that they 
were bared,and wrought in many years before. And,after that'it was 
drawn forth, and landed at St. Panls Wharf, more than a fortnights 
time was ſpent, ere it came into the Church-yard , though as many 
Men were employed about the ſame, as the greatneſs of the weight 
required, and might reaſonably be ſet on Work. And muſt then fo 
great a number of ſo farr greater Stones be provided, and brought 
ſo many Miles in ten fortnights, when the Quarries were tobe open- 
ed alſo? I might affirm poſitively, that not one Stone of the out- 
ward Circle, or greater Hexagon, what ſtrength of Engines, and mul- 
titude of Hands foever were uſed , could be brought from Aibury 
and thereabout, to 8toxe-Heng, intwo Moneths time. As likewiſe, 
that about the opening, baring, and cleering of the Quarries, before 
ſuch mighty Stones could be found, more time was conſumed, than 
elapſed between the defeat of Rolo, and the diſcomfiture of Gur- 
mund., were it twice as long, as by Hiſtory appears it was, 

In thenext place, the ſtate of the then Afﬀeairs is very confidera- 


ble, it was the time of a cruell War, when a whole Kingdome, as re- 
nowned 
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nowned as any inthe Univerſe, lay at ſtake. The Daxes were in an 

Enemies Countrey , and had not ſo much as an inch of ground but 
what they Fought for; being every way fo ſurrounded by King 
Alfreds Garriſons, as ſcarcely a Forrager could ſtraggle abroad, but 
he was in danger to becut off. For, it thoſe in Devornſaire, were fo 
active, as at one time to put to the Sword 1300 Danes, when Hubbe 
was ſlain, nodoubt, but that the Somerſet-Shire, and Wilt-$hire men, 
were as vigilant, ſo much the more, as that, the whole fury of the War, 
lay in the Confines of their Countryes. Beſides, how did the Dazes 
bring the Stones from Aibury to the place ? were they brought by 
the power of their Army, ,as he talks ? Then were their Soldiers 
kept in Diſcipline and Exerciſe, which contradicts all Hiſtory, as 
was obſerved before. Were they drawn by the ſtrength of Oxen 
or Horſes ? which way went they ? If, from Aibury to Edindon, and 
ſo to Stone-Heng, then the Garriſons in the Forts on Werminſter hill, 
and Taneſbury Caſtle, by which unavoydably they mult paſs, were 
ready to intercept, and cut them all in pieces. If by Marleboroxgh, 
and thence to Stone-Heng 3 then thoſe in the Camp on Ambreſbury 
hill, and the old Caſtle (the Gariſon whereof, was never ſo much as 
attempted by the moſt daring of all the Dares, untill Cannizs his 
dayes; ) were every hour at hand to make booty , and pillage of 
them - eſpecially this Doctors Forreſs lying ſo opportunely proper 
tor Ambuſcadoesand Surpriſes. 

Thus you now ſee, that neither Tie, nor Place will afford the 
Danes any Title to the founding of our Antiquity, without which 
two Circumſtances Natxre her ſelf can have nobeing, nor any a@ion 
of Mankinde. Were ſuch a Mount of Earth to be now ſeen near a- 
bout Edindon,as at Cirenceſter,or ſuchan heap of Pibbles,as at Hubbe 
Stone , there might be ſome probability to conceive them Daniſh 
Monuments ? But not ſo much as the Ruines of any ſuch are to be 
found. Why? in regard they conſumed their time there in profuſe- 
neſs, and belly cheer, in idlencis and {loth. In ſo much, that as 
from the lazineſs of rhe Dares in generall, we even ro this day call 
flothfull and idle perſons Lzr-Dares 3 fo, from the licencioufneſs 
of this Garmund, and this his Army in particular, we brand all luxu- 
Tious and profuſe people with the nick-name of Gurmundizers. And 
this Luxnry, and this Lazineſs, are the ſole Monuments, the only 
Memorialls, by which the Dazes have made themſelves notorious to 
Poſterity, by their lying encamped in Wilt-Shir2. 

£ Furthermore, admitting what this Doctor hath affirmed that 
© jt was the cuſtome of that ambitious and Martial Nation, to ere& 
© Courts Royalof huge Stones, for the Election of their Kings, inall 
« Countreys,where the happy ſucceſs of their Armes had given them a 
<« Title to Soveraignty : T hat their Kings were de jzre, obliged there 
© to receive their ſolemn Inauguration, and aflume the Enſfignes of 
© Royalty : That the Place and Ceremonies were eſlentiall parts of 
 < their Right to Soveraignty , and the Votesof their Ele&ors much 
© more valid and authentique, for being pronounced in thoſe Fora : 
© and that this cuſtome conſtantly continued among the Dares, to 
- <- the time of the Emperour Charles the Fourth, who was contempo- 


©<rary with ourKing Edward the Third. Admitting all this, Iay, and Spd in _ 
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Verſt, Cap. 6. 


uſealſo. Howcame it to paſs that Canntws was with ſogreat Royalty 
Crowned at London; Harald Harefoot Elected, Proclaimed, Conſe- 
crated, and Solemnly Crowned at Oxford; and Hardi-C anute at 
London likewiſe > And theſe three were the only .Dazes, that were 
ever Inaugurated, and Crowned Kings of Englaxd. 

To conclude, of Famons Temples of the Romans, their Palaces, 
Baths, Theatres, and Buildings of all kindes, we meet unqueſtionably 
with the Ruines in every partof this Kingdome z but not ſo much as 
with the leaſt pieces of broken Craggs,of the extruction of the Daxes 
in any place thereof, which can juſtly be ſaid Theirs. For, although 
they afflicted one part or other of the Land 242 years together, their 
Kings notwithſtanding Raigned not above twenty ſeven ; and from 
their firſt Invaſion, to the laſt period of their Dominion, were conti- 
nually ſo ſpent and conſumed by Warr, that rhey wanted time of 
peace and repoſe to ſettle and plant themſelves, to (et up and build, 
had Their knowledge therein been never ſo great 3 Their ambition 
never ſo much 3 and Thezr Power never ſo mighty. Humanum eſt 
errare; It is incident to humane Nature to miſtake, which, have [ 
on this obſcure Subject done, it is nevertheleſs upon Grounds and 
Authorities, that promiſe Truth. I have, inſtead of fomenting dif. 
ferences, and traducing Learned Men, Vindicated, and Reconciled 
them 3 and if reflefted on any, it hath been upon juſt cauſe, by wa 
of Re-talliation only, and in their own Language alſo, not premed1- 
tately: In ſtead of vulgar Tradition, and Men of yeſterday 3 Au- 
thentick and Ancient Authors, whoſe words we receive, as Oracles 
have informed you: In ſtead of ſapleſs Conjectures,and {pungy Con- 
ceits 3 you have poſitive Precepts, and preſcribed Cuſtomes to guide 
you : Inſtead of derivative Gleanings , _ areuſher'd up to the 
original Springs, from whence the Waters have been deduced pure- 
ly, to Refreſh , not Corrupt Your Judgment 5 And, in ſtead of 
Works of unknown'People, Strutures, undoubtedly Roman, have 
been brought into Example, to manifeſt both to the preſent, and fu- 
ture Ages, that our Antiquity, STONE-HENG, was , and could be 
Founded by no other Nation than the Magnificent, Powerfull, and 
Great Maſters of Art, and Order, the ROMANS. 


FT XI-5 


The Errors of the Preſs the Candid Reader will diſpenſe with, and of him- 
ſelf cafily amend ; in the mean while Theſe in running over he may corre. 


Age 1. line 9. read capricions,p.4-l.9.r. Mauſolea, p. 12. 1.23. r.metal, p.28.1.3.r.Bunduica, p.3o. 

1.33.7.Cotiſews, l. 34-T. Coloſſews, p+ 31. 1. 10. r. Bari-cephale, p.39.1.34.r. Euftylos, p-38.1.19.r.the 
Roman of three and one quarter,1.23.r.t00,p.41.1.19.r. Crafliſlimz,p. 42.1. 49.7.1wo or three,cad. Archi- 
traves,p.44-1.14.r.Founders,p.48.1.34.r.0rder,p.53.15.t.diſegnd, [ 6.r.molto, p.61.1.21.r.volumes,p. 
69-1. 16.7, «nam, p.83.1.8.r.Trophies, 1.51.37eth, p. 92.1. 23. Antiquities, p. 106.1. 28.r.liberaque, p. 
108.1.14.r.erano,p.121.1.41.r.theeie, p.123.1.35.r. Example, p. 124. 1.14.7. much leſs refated by him, 
(inſtead) of, much leſs unto,p.1 25.1.1 4 har 4x4 132 .1.46.r.the territories,p-151.1.15..utramque, 
L25.r.immenſa,p.154.1.12.r.ubi, p.169.l.penult. r.naſcetur,p.200.1.5.r.his laſt, and, p. 207. 1.4.7. at 
Cirenceſter, p.220.1.penult.r; du Barts, p.229.1.18.r. at Chipenham is 877. In the marginal quora- 
tions. P. 196.7; Cap. 12. ( de Faſt. Dan, lib. 1, cap. 2+ 
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uſealſo. Howcame it to paſs that Canntws was with ſogreat Royalty 
Crowned at London; Harald Harefoot EleQted, Proclaimed, Conſe- 
crated, and Solemnly Crowned at Oxford; and Hardi-C anute at 
London likewiſe? And theſe three were the only .:Dazes, that were 
ever Inaugurated, and Crowned Kings of England. 

To conclude, of Famons Temples of the Romans, their Palaces, 
Baths, Theatres, and Buildings of all kindes, we meet unqueſtionably 
with the Ruines in every partof this Kingdome but not ſo much as 
with the leaſt pieces of broken Craggs,of the extruction of the Daxes 
in any place thereof, which can juſtly be ſaid Theirs. For, although 
they aftiicted one part or other of the Land 242 years together, their 
Kings notwithſtanding Raigned not above twenty ſeven ; and from 
their firſt Invaſion, to the laſt period of their Dominton, were conti- 
nually ſo ſpent and conſumed by Warr, that they wanted time of 
peace and repoſe to ſettle and plant themſelves, to ſet up and build, 
had Their knowledge therein been never ſo great 3 Their ambition 
never ſo much 3 and Their Power never ſo mighty. Humanum eft 
errare; It is incident to humane Nature to miſtake, which, have [ 
on this obſcure Subject done, it is nevertheleſs upon Grounds and 
Authorities, that promiſe Truth. I have, inſtead of fomenting dif. 
ferences, and traducing Learned Men, Vindicated, and Reconciled 
them 3 and if refle&ed on any, it hath been upon juſt cauſe, by wa 
of Re-talliation only, and in their own Language alſo, not premed1- 
tately: Ian ſtead of vulgar Tradition, and Men of yeſterday 3 Au- 
thentick and Ancient Authors, whoſe words we receive, as Oracles 
have informed you: In ſtead of ſapleſs Conjetures,and {pungy Con- 
ceits 3 you have poſitive Precepts, and preſcribed Cuſtomes to guide 
you : Inſtead of derivative Gleanings , =_ areuſher'd up to the 
original Springs, from whence the Waters have been deduced pure- 
ly, to Refreſh , not Corrupt Your Judgment 5s And, in ſtead of 
Works of unknown'People, Strutures, undoubtedly Roman, have 
been brought into Example, to manifeſt both to the preſent, and fu- 
ture Ages, that our Antiquity, STONE-HENG, was , and could be 
Founded by no other Nation than the Magnificent, Powerfull, and 
Great Maſters of Art, and Order, the ROMANS. 


The Errors of the Preſs the Candid Reader will diſpenſe with, and of him- 
ſelf cafily amend ; in the mean while Theſe in running over he may corre&. 


Age 1. line 9, read capricions,p.4-l.9.r. Mauſolea, p. 12. 1.23. r.metal, p.28.1.8.r.Bunduica, p.30. 

1.33.7.Coliſexs, l. 34-T. Colofſews, p+ 31. 1. 10. r. Bari-cephale, p.39.1.34.r- Euftylos, p-38.1.19.r.the 
Roman of three and one quarter,1.23.7.t00,p.41.1.19.r. Crafliſlimz,p. 42.1.49.7.1wo or three,cad. Archi- 
traves,p.44+-1.14.T.Founders,p.48.1.34.r.0rder,p.53.15.t.diſegnd, [ 6.r.molto, p.61.1.21.r.volumes,p. 
69-1. 16.7, «nam, p.83.1.8.r.Trophies, 1.51.37eth, p. 92.1. 23. Antiquities, p. 106.1. 28.r.l1beraque, p. 
108.1.14.r.ereno,p.121.1.41.r.theeie, p.123.1.35.r.Example, p. 124. 1.14, 7. much leſs refuted by him, 
(inſtead) of, much leſs unto,p.1 25.1.1 $7 feryency;. 132 .1.46.r.the territories,p-151.1.15.r.utramgque, 
L.25.1.immenſa,p.154.1.12.7.ubi, p.169.1.penult. r.naſcetur,p.200.1.5.r.his laſt, and, p. 207. 1.4.7. at 
Cirencefter,p.220.1.penult.r; 4u Bartss, p.229.1.18.r. at Chipenham ip 877. In the marginal quora- 
tions. P. 196.7; Cap. 12. of de Faſt. Dan, lib. 1. cap. 2+ 


